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I. REGULATIONS 


RELATIVE TO 


THE ADMISSION OF CADETS INTO THE MILITARY ACADEMY. 





APPLICATIONS for admission into the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, should be made by letter to the Secretary of War. By provision of law, 
each Congressional and Territorial district, and the District of Columbia, is en- 
titled to have one cadet at the Military Academy, and no more. The district 
appointments are made on the nomination of the member of Congress repre- 
senting the district at the date of the appointment. The law requires that the 
individual selected shall be an actual resident of the Congressional district of the 
State or Territory, or District of Columbia, from which the appointment purports 
to be made. Also, appointments “at large,” not to exceed ten, are annually 
made. Application can be made, at any time, by the candidate himself, his 
parent, guardian, or any of his friends, and the name placed on the register. No 
preference will be given to applications on account of priority; nor will any 
application be entered in the register when the candidate is under or above the 
prescribed age; the precise age must be given; no relaxation of the regulation in 
this respect will be made ; nor will any application be considered in cases where 
the age and other qualifications of the candidates are not stated. The fixed 
abode of the candidate, and number of the Congressional district which he con- 
siders his permanent residence, must be set forth in the application. The pay 
of a cadet is $30 per month, to commence from his admission into the Military 
Academy, and is considered ample, with proper economy, for his support. 

The appointments will be made annually in the month of February or March, 
on the applications made within the preceding year. The claims of all the can- 
didates on the register will be considered and acted upon. No certain informa- 
tion can be given as to the probable success of the candidate, before the arrival 
of the period for making the selections. Persons, therefore, making applica- 
tions, must not expect to receive information on this point. 

As a general rule, no person will be appointed who has had a brother educa- 
ted at the institution. 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

Candidates must be over sixteen and under twenty-one years of age, at the 
time of entrance into the Military Academy; must be at least five feet in height, 
and free from any deformity, disease, or infirmity, which would render them unfit 
for the military service, and from any disorder of an infectious or immoral char- 
acter. They must be able to read and write well, and perform with facility and 
accuracy the various operations of the four ground rules of arithmetic, of reduc- 
tion, of simple and compound proportion, and of vulgar and decimal fractions. 

It must be understood that a full compliance with the above conditions will 
be insisted on—that is to say—the candidate must write in a fair and legible 
hand, and without any material mistakes in spelling. such sentences as shall be 
dictated by the examiners; and he must answer promptly, and without errors, 
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all their questions in the above-mentioned rules of arithmetic: failing in any of 
these particulars, he will be rejected. 

It must also be understood, that every candidate will, soon after his arrival at 
West Point, be subjected to a rigid examination by an experienced medical 
board; and should there be found to exist in him any of the following causes of 
disqualification, to such a degree as will immediately, or in all probability may 
at no very distant period, impair his efficiency, he will be rejected : 

1. Feeble constitution and muscular tenuity; unsound health from whatever 
cause; indications of former disease; glandular swellings, or other symptoms 
of scrofula. 

2. Chronic cutaneous affections, especially of the scalp, or any disorder of an 
infectious character. 

3. Severe injuries of the bones of the head; convulsions. 

4. Impaired vision from whatever cause; inflammatory affections of the eye- 
lids ; immobility or irregularity of the iris; fistula lachrymalis, &c., &c. 

5. Deafness; copious discharge from the ears. 

6. Loss of many teeth, or teeth generally unsound. 

7. Impediment of speech. 

8. Want of due capacity of the chest, and any other indication of a liability 
to a pulmonic disease. 

9. Impaired or inadequate efficiency of one or both of the superior extremi- 
ties on account of fractures, especially of the clavicle, contraction of a joint, ex- 
tenuation, deformity, &c., &c. 

10. An unnatural excurvature or incurvature of the spine. 

11. Hernia. 

12. A varicose state of the veins, of the scrotum and spermatic cord, (when 
large, ) sarcocele, hydrocele, hemorrhoids, fistulas. 

13. Impaired or inadequate efficiency of one or both of the inferior extremi- 
ties on account of varicose veins, fractures, malformation, (flat feet, &c.,) lame- 
ness, contraction, unequal length, bunions, over-lying or supernumerary toes, 
&e., &e. 

14 Ulcers, or unsound cicatrices of ulcers likely to break out afresh. 





The above Regulations were issued by the War Department in 
1862. Although it appears from this official document, that “ appli- 
cations for admission into the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, should be made by letter to the Secretary of War,” 
and that “the claims of all candidates on the register will be con- 
sidered and acted upon,” it is also stated, that “ the district appoint- 
ments are made on the nomination of the member of Congress repre- 
senting the district at the date of the appointment.” This delicate 
duty, and great privilege of selecting, out of all the young men be- 
tweetl the ages of sixteen and twenty-one years, in a Congressional 
district of at least 70,000 inhabitants, who aspire to serve their coun- 
try in a military capacity, the one best qualified, or even well qualified, 
is not imposed or conferred directly by law, but by the practice of 
the appointing power, on the member for that district, 





REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS FOR 1863. 





The Board of Visitors invited by the Secretary of War to visit 
the Military Academy at West Point, to make “a full and free in- 
vestigation of the Military and Scientific instruction of the Cadets, 
and of the internal police, discipline, and fiscal concerns of the in- 
stitution, and communicate the results of their observations, with 
any suggestions for the improvement of the Academy,” consisted of 
the following members : 

Oliver S. Munsell, IUinois, Present. Birdsey G. Northrop, Mass., Secna- 
TaRY. Thomas M. Allen, Missouri. Henry Barnard, Connecticut. Samuel W. 
Bostwick, Ohio. Thomas Brainard, Penn. Cyrus Bryant, Jilinois. A. W. 
Campbell, West Virginia. Ralph W. Emerson, Mass. Oran Faville, Jowa. 
John H. Goodenow, Maine. P. D. Gurley, District of Columbia. Oliver P. 
Hubbard, New Hampshire. Edward Maynard, District of Columbia. Henry 8. 
Randall, New York. William H. Russell, Conn. William A. Rust, Maine. 
Albert Smith, New Hampshire. 

The Visitors introduce an account of their inspection with the 
following remarks : 

Some of our number came with objections and prejudices against the Acad- 
emy. But all doubts as to the value and importance of the institution were 
banished by the evidence presented in the course of our personal inquiries into 
its present condition and actual results. The Mexican war clearly evinced the 
value of military science. Still more has the present war demonstrated the 
necessity of maintaining, and even enlarging our Military Academy. 

This Academy belongs to the whole nation. So far as its purpose and num- 
bers permit, it is the Peoples’ College. It is maintained for the special benefit 
of no particular section, sect, party, or class. We could discover no evidence 
of aristocracy, exclusiveness, or caste. The Cadets represent all sects and 
parties, and almost all nationalities, now naturalized among us. The poor are 
not denied its privileges, for the expenses of all are paid alike. If particular 
dogmas have at any time prevailed here, the fact is an accidental, rather than an 
essential one, and should be referred to the ruling influences at the seat of gov- 
ernment, and not to any inherent element in the local organization at West 
Point. 

Thejr Report has been communicated to the Secretary, by whom 
the same will be transmitted to Congress—to receive such attention 
as the Secretary and Congress may see fit to bestow on its various 
suggestions. By permission of the Secretary, we transfer to our 
pages, that portion of the Report in which the subject of the Ad- 
mission of Cadets—their number, age, attainments, and mode of 
appointment, is discussed with considerable fullness. 
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ADMISSION OF CADETS. 


In concluding the report of their inspection of this, the only na- 
tional military school, to which the country naturally looks for the 
organization and command of her armies, and the construction of 
her works of defense, the Visitors would respectfully urge on the 
consideration of the Department, an immediate and thorough re- 
vision of the law and regulations relating to the admission of 
‘Cadets—the number, the qualifications required, and the mode of 
ascertaining these qualifications, and of making the appointments. 
No matter how appropriate may be the location, how complete the 
buildings and equipment, and how skillful and faithful the teachers, 
Muless there is a constant and sufficient supply of pupils of the right 
age, character, bodily and mental vigor and aptitude, as well as 
aspirations for a military career, the public will be disappointed in 
the practical workings of the institution. 

1, The number of pupils in the Military Academy is determined 
by the law, which limits the Cadet Corps of the United Siates Army 
to one cadet for each Congressional District in the several States, 
one for each Territory, one for the District of Columbia, and to 
forty more, whom the President may appoint, ten each year, from 
the country at large, without reference to their residence. Under 
this law, if each Congressional District and Territory were repre- 
sented, the whole number of cadets would be two hundred and 
eighty, but owing to vacancies by withdrawal or non-appointment 
in Congressional Districts in the States involved in the rebellion, the 
number at this time is reduced to léss than two hundred—and the 
graduating class of 1863, to twenty-five—a number altogether in- 
adequate for the regular army in time of peace, and much below the 
present and future exigences of the service, while the expense of 
the Academy remains the same. We are assured by the Superin- 
tendent that without any additional expense for building and mate- 
rial equipment, and with a small advance in the pay of pupils and 
assistant teachers, the Cadet Corps could be increased to four hun- 
dred. The Visitors are unanimously of the opinion that the corps 
should be at once increased to this number, and should be main- 
tained at this maximum at all times, by authorizing the President to 
appoint to any vacancy which may remain unfilled for three months 
by reason of nullification, secession, rebellion, or any other cause. 
If the appointments to fill and maintain the Corps at this maximum, 
can be selected out of the many American youths, ambitious to 
serve their country in the army, on the plan of an open competi- 
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tive examination in the several States, the Visitors believe that 
ninety out of every one hundred thus appointed will go through the 
whole course with honor, and the average ability, scholarship, and 
good conduct of the whole corps, will equal that now reached by 
the first ten of each class. 

2. By the original law providing for the appointment of cadets 
to the corps of Artillerists and Engineers, and by the act of 1812, 
by which the Military Academy was made to consist of the Corps 
of Engineers, the candidates for cadets were to be “not under the 
age of fourteen, nor above the age of twenty-one years.” By 
regulations of the Department the minimum age is fixed at. sixteen 
years, and the Visitors believe that the interests of the Academy 
and the military service, will be promoted by making the legal age 
for admission between eighteen and twenty-one years. The four 
years preceding and including eighteen are peculiarly the formative 
period of the body, mind, and character, and should be devoted to 
the acquisition of right habits of study and general culture,’ as the 
proper foundation for all special and professional training, which 
should not be commenced until the constitution is consolidated, the 
taste for a pursuit is distinctly pronounced, and the moral character 
is naturally developed under the influences and supervision of home. 
The experience of Europe, and particularly of France and England, 
has led to the abandonment of juvenile military schools, as nurse- 
ries for officers; and the very common practice of nominating cam- 
didates who exceed the legal age, expresses the convictions of our 
own people that military studies now require more maturity of mind 
than was deemed necessary in the early history of the Academy. 
The present want of uniformity as to age and mental discipline ex- 
plains in part, the wide disparity of attainments between members 
of the same class. With few brilliant exceptions, confined to eadeta 
of rare aptitude and vigor of mind, the most solid practical educa- 
tion is obtained by those who come to West Point when at least 
eighteen years of age, with at least a good preparation in English 
studies, and a taste for mathematical and military pursuits. 

3. The school attainments required by law of candidates for ad- 
mission to the Military Academy, are as rudimentary and limited as 
our language can express—far below, we are assured, the requisi- 
tions of any similar school in the world. Prior to 1812, when the 
Academy was little more than a school of mathematics, taught by 
two professors, in the line of geometrical and algebraical demon- 
strations, and the practical exercises were confined to surveying, and 
the simplest forms of militarv construction, the candidates were not 
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subjected to any examination. The act of 1812, provides that 
“each candidate previously to his appointment, shall be well versed 
im reading, writing, and arithmetic,” and by regulations of the de- 
partment, the knowledge of arithmetic is restricted to only a portion 
of that science. There were special reasons at the start for thus 
limiting the amount of knowledge, when the minimum age of ad- 
mission was fixed at fourteen years, and the Academy was properly 
a javenile military school, like all cadet schools in Europe at that 
time. At that date, science entered far less than now into the art 
of war, as applied to the means and modes of attack as well as of 
defense. Besides, the opportunities of even elementary instruction 
were then far less widely or equally distributed through all the 
States than now, when the general government has set apart over 
sixty million acres of the best land in aid of primary schools in all 
the new States, and nearly every State legislature has subjected the 
entire property of their several communities to taxation for the sup- 
port. of public instruction. Now that the requirement as to 
age has been advanced from the fourteenth to the sixteenth year, 
and by the voluntary action of parties having the nomination, or 
weeking the appointment, to the eighteenth year, we see no reason 
why the school attainments corresponding to, and compatible with 
that age, should not be also required. The least that should be de- 
manded of any candidate is that amount of general culture and at- 
tainments, which constitutes a good English education, and which 
it.is now the aim of the public schools, and their boast, to give 
without partiality, to all, poor and rich alike, if the advantages they 
proffer are properly improved. And we sce no injustice in fixing the 
standard of general attainments and culture as high as that now 
reached by cadets in good standing at the close of their first year 
in this Academy, including even an elementary knowledge of one 
modern language. If the French, or Spanish, or German language 
is to be mastered by American officers for the sake of the military 
science and literature which it embodies, or its uses in conversa- 
tion, or official duty, called for by the exigences of our foreign rela- 
tions, both in peace and war, its acquisition should be begun as 
early in life as possible, while the organs of speech are flexible, and 
the grammatical and etymological difficulties of a new language are 
more readily surmounted. Judging from the results of the examina- 
tions we have witnessed here, and what we know of the attain- 
‘ments made by students in colleges elsewhere, very few persons, 
who begin the study of modern languages, late in their school life, 
in the pressure of other studies, ever attain the mastery of even one, 
se as to be able to use it as an instrument of written or spoken com- 
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munication, or make its treasures of science and literature a famil- 
jar possession. 

Whatever may be thought of the disciplinary and practical value 
of earlier and longer attention to one or more modern languages, to 
those, whose minds will otherwise be almost exclusively subjected 
to the peculiar training of the mathematics, there can be no doubt 
that young men who have reached the age of eighteen, and desire to 
profit by the special studies of a purely military school, should exhibit 
in their language, habits, and attainments that intellectual, moral, and 
esthetical culture, which the public or private schools of any State 
can, and should give to any youth of average ability of that age. 

4. Low as the requirements for admission now are, from a defect- 
ive and vicious mode, as we believe, of selecting candidates, and 
making appointments to the Cadet Corps, the number of candidates 
nominated and provisionally appointed, who present themselves at 
West Point and shrink from any examination, or who fail to pass 
even the entrance examination which is confined to reading a few 
passages of familiar English prose or verse, and writing a few sen- 
tences from dictation, and performing on the blackboard a few ope- 
rations of the most elementary character in arithmetic,—or being 
admitted, are not able to gain or keep a respectable standing for 
one year, although the studies of the first year belong to a general, 
and not a military education,—or by a “ special providence,” manage 
just to escape dismission from incompetency, and graduate,—is dis- 
gracefully large. The country abounds in youth, competent to mas-, 
ter and profit by the course of instruction here provided, and ambi- 
tious of enjoying these privileges of education, and opportunities of 
distinction ; and a selection by lot from the juvenile population of any 
state, could not result in so few prizes, and such a dreary waste of 
blanks as have been realized from the appointments made, in the 
necessary absence of all personal knowledge of the candidates by 
the appointing power, on the recommendation, or nomination of 
one or more persons in each Congressional District, in no way re- 
sponsible for the incompetency of the individuals named. 

From official tables prepared from the records of the Academy,* 
it appears that the proportion of all who graduate, to all appointed . 
in successive periods of ten years, is as follows: 


For Ten Years, from 1802 to 1811,.... . 0.606 
. “ 1812 to 1821, 

1822 

1832 

1842 

1852 


* See Boynton’s “ History of Military Academy at West Point,” p. 293. 


‘ 
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From official returns furnished by the Superintendent, a portion 
of which are hereto appended, (B. C.) it appears that out of 4626 
who have been admitted to the Corps of Cadets, (including two 
hundred now members,) only 2020 were able to graduate, and of 
those who failed, (2398, excluding those who remain,) more than 
three-fifths broke down in the first year in studies which in almost 
every military and scientific school in Europe are required for ad- 
mission. Out of the whole number regularly nominated, recom- 
mended, and provisionally appointed from 1841 to 1863, more than 
twenty per cent. failed to pass the examination, as to health and 
constitution, or the slight examination in reading, writing, and cipher- 
ing. And this proportion would be increased by the number who 
withdrew in advance from the consciousness of their unfitness for 
# position to which ambitious and influential friends had promoted 
them. Out of the whole number admitted from 1851 to 1862, more 
than one-third failed during their first year. The proportion of 
graduates to the whole number admitted is 46 per cent. and of 
those who failed to graduate, 54 per cent. 

The Visitors are unanimously of opinion that in a matter of 
such vital importance as the right organization and command 
of the armies of the United States, on which the honor and 
safety of the whole country depend, the original appointment to 
the Cadet Corps which is the first step in promotion to such com- 
mand, as well as to all the special duties which attach to the engi- 

heer service, should not be made in any case except on the principle 
of finding the best youth for the place— having the health, charac- 
ter, vigor of body, maturity and aptitude of mind, and prepara- 
tory knowledge, to profit by the opportunities of the special mili- 
tary training provided by the government for this corps, and a 
decided taste and expressed desire for a military career. And to 
this end, the law and regulations should provide for the rigorous 
exclusion in advance of all who can not present testimonials from 
the teachers under whose instruction they have been for the two 
years next previous, that in their opinion they possess the qualifica- 
tions above specified, and who do not make a written declaration 
of their desire to enter the Corps for the purpose of qualifying them- 
selves to labor in the military service of the government, to which 
they will bear true allegiance against all enemies foreign and domes- 
tic, and over all state ‘and local authority, government and constitu- 
tion whatever. To select the best out of any number who may 
present their testimonials and written declarations, public examina- 
tion should be held of all applicants at such times and places as the 
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law should prescribe, by such persons and under such regulations as 
the Department shall be authorized to appoint; and the results of 
such examination of each person examined, and in each subject spe- 
cified by law, should be returned to the Department, in which return 
the applicants should be arranged in the order of merit. From this 
merit roll, revised from year to year, all appointments to the Cadet 
Corps should be made, and in the order of merit as assigned by the 
examiners. 

This principle of appointment and promotion by merit which we 
advocate, is in full and successful operation in the classification and 
advancement of cadets in the Academy itself, and the country will 
be satisfied if the same principle can be as fairly and rigorously en- 
forced on all who aspire to enter, as well as on all promotions in the 
service after leaving the institution. The principle itself, of selec- 
tion by merit, either in the mode of public examination, or of care- 
ful and searching inquiry by competent and impartial educators, 
designated for this purpose by the parties to whom custom and not 
law had assigned the grave responsibility of nominating candidates, 
has been voluntarily applied in several Congressional Districts. 
Not a cadet known to have been thus selected and appointed, has 
ever broken down from want of vigor of body or mind, or failed to 
reach and maintain an honorable position on the merit roll of the 
Academy ; and to this careful selection by those who felt the respon- 
sibility of the privilege accorded to them, is the country indebted 
for its most eminent and useful officers. 

To the objection that selection by public competitive exami- 
nation, will involve expense, we reply, that any expense which 
will do away with the prejudices against the Academy, which the 
present system of patronage has done so much directly and indi- 
rectly to evoke and foster, and which will, at the same time, exclude 
incompetent, and secure the services of vigorous, talented, well 
trained officers, for every arm of the service, will be well incurred. 
Bat, in our opinion, there will be no more expense in selecting and 
educating a given number of cadets on this plan, than on the present. 
The two thousand cadets who were appointed by patronage and 
failed to graduate, cost the government, directly and indirectly each 
year, a much larger sum than it would have taken to have excluded 
them in advance from the institution by competitive examination, 
and filling their places by better men; and their exclusion by sub- 
stituting better material, would have been an incalculable gain to 
the Academy, facilitating its discipline, increasing the value of its 
instruction, and giving to the army a larger number of competent 
officers. 
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The objection, that the mode of making all appointments by open 
competitive examination, will deprive the President, and members of 
Congress of the opportunity of appointing the sons of meritorious 
officers, or poor, and it may be, orphan boys of genius—is more 
‘plausible than real. That such appointments have been made, to 
the manifest advantage of the country, iscertain. But we know not 
a single instance of such marked success, on the part of a cadet thus 
appointed, as to attract investigation, where the same youth would 
not have secured the appointment in open compe%ition. But if he had 
failed, and the place had been filled by one better qualified, the 
country would have been no loser, and he would have suffered no in- 
justice or neglect. We fear, from an abuse of this amiable motive 
of rewarding meritorious parents, and assisting the poor, that in 
some instances, weak, ignorant, and incompetent persons are appoint- 
ed, as though this Academy were a public charity school, or home 
for orphans; and not a special school for military instruction and 
training, for which the great object, in any mode of appointment, is 
to select those who will profit most by its advantages, and do the 
country the greatest service after being thus educated at its expense. 

To the objections that, in these examinations, “the most forward 
boys will have the best chance, and such boys seldom make the best 
men,” and that no amount of book knowledge can give assurance 
of the great military genius, “which must be born and not made,” 
we reply, that thes¢ objections apply just as forcibly to any plan of 
nomination, and to every system of instruction. But we believe 
that those examinations can be and will be so conducted as to distin- 
guish what is precocious from what is the healthy development of the 
faculties, what is solid from what is showy in attainments, what is 
vigor, grasp and aptitude of mind from what is mere memory and 
quickness, in competing candidates. All of these candidates must 
bring the testimonials of their former teachers, as to their char- 
acter, ability and attainments, must have reached the age of eight- 
een years, and will be called upon to exhibit orally as well as in 
writing their knowledge and opinions on subjects which require 
judgment, reflection, presence of mind and decision. If a young 
man of eighteen and upward shows that he has done well what he 
had undertaken to do thus far in life, that he has preserved a sound 
constitution in vigorous health, has mastered the studies appropriate 
to his age, is honest, diligent, thoughtful, teachable, courageous, 
courteous, and ambitious of excellence generally, then the country 
has every assurance which can be given that on this basis of char 
acter, talents, attainments, and application, a solid fabric of military 
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education can be reared, and that in the hour of trial he will show 
not only courage to dare, but competence to devise, influence and 
command. In the responsibilities of such an hour will be found the 
fruitage of all his previous promise and preparation. 

To the objection—“ that a competitive examination must always re- 
sult in the success of the best instructed, wholly irrespective of the ca- 
pacity of the competing candidates; and the plan will thus secure 
for the country the services of dull mediocrity well instructed, and 
exclude genius without opportunities of development,”—we reply, 
that this does occur now under the present system, but need not, 
and never has been the result of competitive examination properly 
conducted. The examination which we propose to have inaugurated, 
is not to search simply or mainly for the results of memory or dili- 
gence, but for “vigor and aptitude of mind” in reference to the 
special purposes of this Academy. The examination will be poorly 
conducted, and will operate here widely differently than elsewhere, 
if it does not only exclude in advance palpable incompetency, and 
ascertain beyond doubt the possession by all the successful candi- 
dates, of that knowledge which is the basis of a special military train- 
ing, but also seek, and give credit in the result, for the quick eye, the 
firm set mouth, the vigor and elasticity of body, the rapid decision, the 
contempt of danger, the competency to influence and command— 
and all the other marks of the incipient soldier and officer, as well 
as the mathematical tastes and qualities of mind which indicate 
the successful engineer. Composed as every Examination Commis- 
sion might be, of at least one experienced officer of the United States 
Army, of one member (past or present,) of the Academic Board, of 
one officer of the State Militia, as well as one or more experts in 
educational matters, the military qualities of body, character and 
mind, will be sought for as well as the mere results of memory, dil- 
igence and good opportunities of instruction, in the competing can- 
. didates. 

To the objection, that candidates will make special preparation, 
and in the phraseology of the class-room, “cram for the occasion,” 
we reply,—to such preparation and cramming as cover the whole 
ground of a good English education, we can see no possible objec- 
tion ; the more of it, the better. If the preparation is only crude and on 
the surface, we are sure that the ploughshare of interrogation requir- 
ing precise answers, oral and written, will very soon expose its 
superficial and undigested character. 

To the sifting out and selection by open competition, might be 
added a period of probation for the successful candidates—making 
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their first year’s connection with the academy a further test of capac- 
ity, preparation, and aptitude for a military career. No pains and no 
expense should be spared to exclude from the academy and the ser- 
vice, incompetent, indifferent, and unteachable cadets and officers; 
such men are “cumberers of the ground,” and no influence and 
inertia should be potent enough to resist the inevitable working of 
the principle of open competition, applied at frequent intervals, and 
at every stage of promotion, in getting rid of such cadets and officers. 

The fact that such a public examination is to be held from year to 
to year, and that the educational privileges of this Academy, and 
immediate and prospective promotion in the army are the prizes 
which await success, will, in five years call forth more latent genius 
in the obscure corners and poor families of a State, than has ever 
been sought out by the lantern of patronage, (which is now seldom 
carried beyond the family, or neighborhood, or party of the person 
having the nomination,) since the foundation of the Academy. 
With the network of public and elementary schools, woven by state 
legislation over all the land—with public schoois of a higher grade, 
and special schools of science and the arts already established, at 
short intervals, or which will be called into existence by the demand 
for a higher and different preparation from that now given, it may 
be safely said, that no genius, likely to attract the attention of a 
member of Congress, will exist, which will not be developed under 
the same influences by which the,“ dull mediocrity” of the rest of 
the community will be educated. Once set in the path of instruc- 
tion and development, real genius will assert its own claims to atten- 
tion, and will, on a first or second trial, before any board of exam- 
iners, make its vigor, courage, and persistence felt. The result 
will be the same in this institution, as in every really good Public 
High School and Free Academy—all classes as to wealth, occupa- 
tion, religious and political affinities will be represented,—provi- 
ded the regulations are judicious, and the examination practical 
and impartial. 

This is the experience of the competitive principle in France ever 
since it was inaugurated by Carnot in the Polytechnic School at 
Paris, and Napoleon extended its application to every public special 
school, and to promotion in every department of administration, 
civil as well as military. And where is there more general adminis- 
trative ability, central and local? Where are abler or better trained 
officers, military and civil, to be found? Where does “ well instruct- 
ed mediocrity,” no matter how well backed up by wealth, find less 
favor, or genius for organization and command, no matter how poor 
or unfriended, find such speedy and sure recognition? : 
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The experience of England in the trial of the two principles of 
patronage and competitive examination for admission, not only to 
the military and naval schools, but to the East India and the Civil 
service generally, is instructive, and especially on the points which 
we are now considering. Prior to the Crimean war, (which exposed 
the utter incompetency of a large number of officers, who had ob- 
tained their military education and promotion by patronage and 
purchase, )—admission to the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
was by nomination, and the age fixed by law, was fourteen years. 

The Secretary of War was satisfied by personal inquiry in 1855, 
that nothing could do so much to narrow and cramp the full develop- 
ment of a boy’s mind, as his long confinement from so early an age 
among lads having the same limited attainments, special studies, and 
destination ;—that a majority of those admitted on nomination and 
through influential friends, had only the minimum qualifications 
specified by law;—that to most cadets the severer studies were 
irksome and imperfectly mastered, on account of immaturity of 
mind and imperfect preparation;—that the certainty of promotion 
by influence and purchase, after obtaining the diploma of the 
Academy, and not unfrequently without it, took away all stimulus 
for continued study ;—that resignations were common, when 
the profession of arms ceased to be a pastime, or could be exchanged 
for something that paid better—and the service was incumbered by 
officers without large and trained capacity for command, although 
not deficient in courage and dash. Under these circumstances the 
Secretary of War, advanced the minimum age of candidates from 
fourteen to eighteen years, removed all the general studies of the 
Academy into the preparatory course, and opened the doors of ad- 
mission to those only, who could prove their title to enter by personal 
merit, in a free competitive examination. The same principle was 
applied to appointments and promotion in the new regiments called 
for by the exigences of the great war in which England found her- 
" self engaged. 

Subjects, time, and places of examination, were officially made 
known throughout the kingdom, and commissions to conduct the 
examinations were appointed, composed of men of good common 
sense, military officers, and eminent practical teachers and educators. 
The results as stated in a debate in Parliament, five years later, on 
extending this principle to all public schools, and to all appoint- 
ments and promotions in every department of the public service, 
were as followgs:—In the competitive examinations for admission 
to the Royal Military Academy, candidates from all classes 
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of society appeared—sons of merchants, attorneys, clergymen, 
mechanics, and noblemen, and among the successful competi- 
tors, every class was represented. Among the number was the 
son of a mechanic in the arsenal at Woolwich, and the son of 
an earl, who was at the time a Cabinet Minister—the graduates of 
National Schools, and the students of Eton, and other great Public 
Schools. The most successful candidates were between the ages of 
eighteen and nineteen, as is found to be the case in competitions for 
admission to the Polytechnic School of France. Out of 579 suc- 
cessful candidates for the latter, between 1854 and 1857, 450 were over 
eighteen years. But the most important result of the competitive ex- 
aminations for Woolwich, was the superior mental ability, the vigorous 
health, and eagerness for study exhibited by the new classes, and 
the small number who have failed on account of ill-health or incom- 
petency. On this point, Mr. Edward Chadwick, ih a Report before 
the National Social Science Association, at Cambridge, in 1862, 


says :— 

“Out of an average three hundred patronage appointed cadets at 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, for officers of engineers and 
the artillery, during the five years preceding the adoption of the 
principle of open competition for admission to the Academy, there 


were fifty, who were after long and indulgent trial, and with a due 
regard to influential parents and patrons, dismissed for hopeless in- 
capacity for the service of those scientific corps. During the five 
subsequent years, which have been years of the open competition 
principle, there has not been one dismissed for incapacity. More- 
over, the general standard of capacity has been advanced. An emi- 
nent professor of this university who has taught as well under 
the patronage as under the competitive system at that Academy, 
declares that the quality of mind of the average of the cadets, has 
been improved by the competition, so much so, that he considers 
that the present average quality of mind of the cadets there,—though 
the sorts of attainment are different, has been brought up to the average 
of the first classmen of this (Cambridge) university, which of itself is a 
great gain. Another result, the opposite to that which was confi- 
dently predicted, by the opponents to the principle, has been that 
the average physical power or bodily strength, instead of being di- 
minished, is advanced beyond the average of their predecessors.” 
The opening of the Royal Military School at Woolwich to com- 
petition, on the basis of a more advanced age, and more thorough 
gencral education, has not only drawn in pupils of, higher average 
ability and attainments, but has enabled the authorities to extend 
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the course of instruction. In this, the only safe way, they solved 
the problem which has tortured the ingenuity of the friends of our 
Academy—of crowding new studies acknowledged to be desirable 
if not indispensable, into a course already too crowded for cadets 
go unequally, and, many of them, so imperfectly prepared for the 
course as it is. 

Another result of immense importance to the educational inter- 
ests of Great Britain haa followed the introduction of these open 
competitive examinations for appointments to the Military and Naval 
Schools, to the East India service, as well as to fill vacancies in the 
principal clerkships in the War, Admiralty, Ordnance and Home 
Departments of the government :—a stimulus of the most healthy 
and powerful kind, worth more than millions of pecuniary endow- 
ment, has been given to all the great schools of the country, includ- 
ing the universigies of England, Scotland and Ireland. As soon 
as it was known that candidates, graduates of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, had succeeded over competitors from Oxford and Edinburgh in 
obtaining valuable appointments in the East India service—the 
professors in the latter universities began to look to their laurels, 
As soon as it was known to the master of any important school, 
that some of his leading pupils might compete in these examina- 
tions, and that his own reputation as a teacher depended in a meas- 
ure on the success or failure of these pupils, he had a new motive 
to impart the most vigorous and thorough training to his whole 
school. 

The success of candidates who had never seen the inside of a gov- 
ernment Military School, in open competition for appointments to 
the Artillery and Engineer Corps, in the new regiments raised in 
1855, over those who hold the diplomas of the Royal Military 
Academy, was one of the reasons which led to a thorough revision 
of the whole system of military education. 

These results, imperfectly presented here, will, the Visitors believe, 
be realized from the changes, which they now suggest, in the require- 
ments as to age, attainments, capacity and aptitude, and especially in 
the mode of ascertaining these qualifications, of candidates for 
appointments to the Cadet Corps of the United States Army. 

To the present low requirements, and mode of selecting cadets, 
do they attribute the hostility which they know exists, to some ex- 
tent, against this Academy, in different parts of the country. The 
charges of personal, and political favoritism in making nominations, 
and the absence of reasonable search, among all the youth of a dis. 
trict, for the best qualified Sen endowments and acquired 
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knowledge irrespective of the poverty, or wealth, or occupation, or 
family, or party relations of the parents or guardians, we are forced to 
believe, in too many instances, to be well founded. To these hasty 
and injudicious nominations, do we attribute the bitter disappoint- 
ments of so many individuals and families caused by the numerous 
failures to pass the almost formal entrance examinations in reading, 
spelling, penmanship, and elementary operations of arithmetic, or 
if admitted, to maintain a respectable standing in conduct and 
studies during their first year’s connection with the institution. To 
this inequality of preparation and maturity of mind on entrance, do 
we attribute the astonishing disparity of capacity and attainments 
in the members of the same class, and the very large proportion of 
all who are admitted, who fail to graduate in very high standing as 
men of science or military promise. , 

To this want of preparatory knowledge, maturity of mind, and 
taste for mathematical and military studies, do we attribute most of 
the difficulties of internal administration, and class-room instruction. 
So long as the cadet is a boy, or if full grown in body, a youth with 
only boyish tastes, and without scholarly and soldierly aspirations,— 
so long as not a few are in the Academy, not because they sought 
its privileges from an inward and irrepressible impulse to a military 
eareer, but for the eclat of a military position to be resigned when 
such position involves sacrifices; so long will the admission of each 
new class, and especially, the period of encampment be signalized 
not only by boyish pranks, but by personal outrages on unoffending 
members of the same corps, which we had supposed to belong to 
the dark ages of collegiate institutions, when boyish inmates were 
congregated in large numbers away from the restraints of family 
discipline ;—so long will the time, skill, and patience of able pro- 
fessors, which should be devoted to the elucidation of difficult scien- 
tific principles and their applications to military art, be engrossed in 
supplying the defects of an elementary education, which should have 
been obtained by the cadet as well, or better, at home; so long will 
the severe mathematical studies, and their special applications, diffi- 
cult enough to task a well disciplined mind even with the prepara- 
tion provided in a thorough knowledge of arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry,—be irksome in the extreme, and be never mastered to any 
useful purpose to the army of the United States, by more than one 
half of the graduates of the Academy ;—so long will the country be 
disappointed in the subsequent career of many graduates, for whose 
military instruction and training all these appropriate and costly 
preparations have been made. 
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In view of these and other considerations the Board of Visitors 
unanimously recommend that the law and regulations relating to 
the military academy be so modified as to provide as follows: 

I. The Cadet Corps of the army of the United States shall con- 
sist of four hundred members, to which each state and territory shall 
be entitled to a number equal to its representation in the Congress 
of the United States, and the remainder shall be designated by the 
President from the country at large, including the District of Colum- 
bia; and he shall also fill, in the same way, any vacancy which for 
any cause may remain unfilled, for three months after the annual 
examination in each year. 

II. No person shall be appointed to the cadet corps until he has 
been found qualified in the particulars designated by law, after a 
public examination conducted in such places, at such times, and in 
such manner as Congress shall prescribe; from which examination 
no person resident of that portion of the country for which the same 
is held, shall be excluded, who shall present credentials from the 
teacher or teachers whom he had last attended, that he is over sev- 
enteen, and under twenty-one years of age, of unblemished moral 
character, and personal habits, of good physical strength and con- 
stitution, and has given evidence of aptitude and vigor of mind for 
the studies and duties of a military career. The examiners shall 
make return under oath to the Secretary of War, of the persons so 
presenting themselves, examined, and found qualified, arranged 
in the order of merit, specifying the residence and school or schools 
which they have attended in the two years previous, and the degree 
of merit exhibited in each subject of the examination. And all 
appointments to fill vacancies for any state or territory, or for the 
country at large, shall be made from these returns, and in the order 
of merit as assigned by the examiners, until the same shall be 
revised by new regulations of the Department. 

I[I. No person shall be returned to the Secretary of War as a 
suitable candidate for admission to the Cadet Corps, unless he 

1. Shall be over seventeen, and under twenty-one years of age. 

2. Shall possess an unblemished moral character and correct per- 
sonal habits. 

3. Shall be in good health, and in no way incapacitated by want 
of vigor and elasticity of physical constitution for military service. 

4. Shall possess vigor and aptitude of mind for the studies of the 
Military Academy, and shall give evidence, oral and written, of a 
good English education, which, in view of the wide spread facilities 
of instruction in public and private schools, might very properly 
embrace 
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(a.) The correct use of the English language, in speaking, read- 
ing, and writing the same. 

(5.) Penmanship, book-keeping, and elementary drawing. 

(c.) The ability to perform with facility and accuracy the various 
Operations of arithmetic. 

(d.) The elementary principles of algebra and geometry. 

(e.) A thorough knowledge of American geography and history, 
and the leading features of the Constitution of the United States, 
and of the State of his residence. 

(f) Or so much of the subjects abovespecified as shall be deemed 
indispensable to the immediate and profitable attention of the Ca- 
dets on their admission to the special studies and occupations of a 
military school. e 

5. Shall make a written declaration of his desire to obtain ad- 
mission to the Cadet Corps for the purpose of qualifying himself for 
the military service of the United States, which service he assumes 
from the date of his appointment as cadet, to continue in the 
same for a period of at least sixteen years—bearing true faith and 
allegiance to the Constitution and government of the United States, 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic, and paramount to all obli- 
gations to any State government, authority, or constitution. 





APPENDIX. 


The Appendix to the Report of the Visitors of the Military Academy 
for 1868, contains the following tables and documents referred to in the 
rt. 


‘ABLE A.—Showing the condition in life of the parents of the Cadets 
of the United States Military Academy from 1842 to 1868 inclusive. 

Taste B.—Showing the number of Cadets actually admitted into the 
United States Military Academy from each State and Territory from its 
origin March 16th, 1802, to October 19th, 1863. 

ABLE C.—Showing the number of Cadets who have graduated at the 
Military Academy, from its origin to 1868, with the State and Territo- 
ries where appointed. 

Taste D.—Showing the whole number of Cadets admitted and the 
whole number graduated from each State and Territory from 1802 to Oc- 
tober 1863, together with the percentage of those who graduated, and of 
who failed, out of the whole number admitted from each State, and the num- 
ber of Cadets to which each State and Territory is now entitled, according 
to the apportionment of members of Congress, under the Census of 1860. 

Sratement E.—Exhibiting the conditions and examination for the Pol- 
ytechnic School of France, together with reference to similar regulations 
for other Military Schools. 

Tastes. A. B, and C., were furnished by Capt. Edward C. Boynton, 
Adjutant of the Military Academy, and were prepared by him originally 
for his “History of West Point, and the United States Military Academy,” 
published by Van Nostrand, New York, 1863, 408 pages. 
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TABLE D. 


EXHIBITING THE WHOLE NUMBER OF CADETS ADMITTED TO THE MILITARY ACADEMY 
FROM EACH STATE AND TERRITORY, AND THE WHOLE NUMBER GRADUATED. 





Admitted. Graduated. Fail’d to Graduate.| Remain. 
STATE AND TERRI- 
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The Totals in the column of Cadets admitted, graduated, and failed to graduate, for each State 
and Territory, and for the country ut large, are obtained from Tables prepared by Capt. Boynton, 
in his “ History of the United States Military Academy.’’ The per centage of graduates, failures, 
&c., is calculated from the totals thus obtained. The minute accuracy of the results is slightly 
effected by the difficulty of assigning the twenty-six Cadets admitted, whose place of residence 
was unk , to their respective States. The column of Cadets to which each State and Territory 
is entitled in the apportionment of members of Congzess under the Census of 1860, is official so far 
as States not involved in rebellion are concerned ; the latter is given according to the Census of 1850, 



































E. 


CONDITIONS AND MODES OF ADMISSIONS TO MILITARY SCHOOLS IN EUROPE 





THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL OF FRANCE. 


The following account of the conditions and modes of examina- 
tion for entrance to the Polytechnic School, is taken from Barnard’s 
“Military Schools and Education, Part I., France and Prussia.” 


Ill. CONDITIONS AND EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION. 


The entrance examination is held yearly in August; the most 
important conditions for admission to it are always inserted in the 
Moniteur early in the year, and are— 

1st. All candidates must be bachelors of science. 

2nd. All candidates (unless they have served in the army) must 
have been as much as sixteen and not more than twenty years old 
on the 1st of January preceding. 

3rd. Privates and non-commissioned officers of the army must be 
above twenty and under twenty-five years of age ; must have serv 9 
two years, and have certificates of good conduct. 

4th. Candidates who propose to claim pecuniary assistance (a 
bourse or demi-bourse) must present formal proofs of their need 
of it. 

The subjects of the entrance examination are the following :— 


Arithmetic, including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, Weights and Measures, 

Involution and Evolution; Simple Interest. 
of Planes and Solids; application of Geometry to Surveying ; 
Properties of Spherical Triangles. 

Algebra, including Quadratic Equations with one unknown quantity, Series 
and Progressions in general; Binomial Theorem and its applications; Loga- 
rithms and their use; on Derived Functions; on the Theory of Equations; on 
Differences ; application of the Theory of Differences to the Numerical Solution 
of Equations. 

Plane and Spherical Trigonometry; Solution of Triangles; application of 
Trigonometry to Surveying. 

Analytical Geometry, including Geometry of two dimensions; Co-ordinates ; 
Equations of the first and second degree, with two variables; Tangents and 
Asymptotes; on the Ellipse, Hyperbola, and Parabola; Polar Co-ordinates ; 
Curved Lines in general. 

Geometry of three dimensions, including the Theory of Projections; Co-ordi- 
nates; the Right Line and Plane; Surfaces of the second degree ; Conical and 
Cylindrical Surfices. 

Descriptive Geometry ; Problems relative to a Point, Right Line and Plane; 
Tangent Planes; Intersection of Su 

Mechanics ; on the Movement of a Point considered geometrically; on the 
Effect of Forces applied to points and bodies at rest and moving; on the Me- 
ehanical Powers. 

Natural Philosophy, including the Equilibrium of Liquids and Gasses; Heat; 
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a egg Magnetism; Galvanism; Electro-magnetism and Light; Cosmog- 


raphy. 
Chemistry, the Elements; French ; German ; Drawing, and (optionally) Latin. 


This examination is partly written and partly oral. It is not 
public, but conducted in the following manner :— 

Five examiners are appointed by the minister of war to examine 
the candidates at Paris, and at the several towns named for the pur- 
pose throughout France. 

Two of these examiners conduct what may be called a prelimi- 
nary examination (du premier degré,) and the other three a second 
examination (du second degré.) The preliminary examiners precede 
by a few days in their journey through France those who conduct 
the second examination. The written compositions come before 
either. 

The preliminary examination (du premier degré) is made solely 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the candidates possess suffi- 
cient knowledge to warrant their being admitted to the second ex- 
amination ; and the second examination serves, in conjunction with 
the written compositions, for their classification in the order of merit. 

Prior to the examination, each candidate is called upon to give 
in certain written sheets containing calculations, sketches, plans 
and drawings, executed by him at school during the year, certified 
and dated by the professor under whom he has studied. Care is 
taken to ascertain whether these are the pupils’ own work, and 
any deception in this matter, if discovered, excludes at once from 
the competition of the school. 

This done, the candidates are required to reply in writing to writ- 
ten or printed questions, and to write out French and German ex- 
ercises; great care being taken to prevent copying. This written 
examination occupies about twenty-four hours during three and a 
half separate days, as shown in the following table. It usually 
takes place in the presence of certain official authorities, the exam- 
iners not being present. 

First Sitting. Second Sitting. 

Arithmetic, - . Algebra, 


Geometry, : History, geography, and 
Latin, - - - French, 


Third Sitting. Fourth Sitting. 


Descriptive geometry, and dia- Mechanics, - - 
gram, or sketch, - - Physics, chemistry, and cos- 
mography, - - 
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Hours. Hours, 
Applied analysis, - - - 1} Solution of a triangle by loga- 
exercise, - - 1 rithms, - - - - 3 


3 
Drawing, - + «+ + 4 hours. 
Total, - . - . - 24 hours. 

Next, each candidate is examined orally for three-quarters of an 
hour, on two successive days, by each of the two examiners sepa- 
rately; and each examiner makes a note of the admissibility or non- 
admissibility of the candidate. 

At the close of this oral examination, the notes relating to the 
various candidates are compared, and if the examiners differ as to 
the admissibility of any candidate, he is recalled, further orally ex- 
amined, and his written exercises carefully referred to, both exam- 
ines being present. A final decision is then made. 

The preliminary examiners then supply the others with a list of 
the candidates who are entitled to be admitted to the second oral 
examination. On this occasion each candidate is separately exam- 
ined for one hour and a half by each examiner, but care is taken 
that in all the principal subjects of study the candidate is examined 
by at least two out of the three examiners. 

Each examiner records his opinion of the merits of every candi- 
date in replying, orally and in writing, by awarding him a credit 
varying between 0 and 20, the highest number indicating a very 
.superior result. 

This scale of merit is employed to express the value of the oral re- 
plies, written answers, or drawings. It has the following signification, 
and appears to be generally in use in the French military schools :-— 

20 denotes perfect. 
ist “very good. 
117 


16 “ good. “very bad. 
15 


4 “ almost nothing. 
“ — nothing. 


8 
7 denotes bad. 





Considerable latitude is granted to the examiner engaged in de- 
ciding upon the amount of credit to be allowed to the student, for 
the manner in which he replies to the various questions. He is ex 
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pected to bear in mind the temperament of the candidate, his con- 
fidence or timidity, as well as the difficulty of the questions, when 
judging of the quality of the reply, more value being given for an 
imperfect answer to a difficult question than for a more perfect reply 
to an easy one. 

The reports of the examiners, together with the various docu- 
ments belonging to each candidate, are sent from each town to the 
minister at war, who transmits them to the commandant of the 
Polytechnic School to make out a classified list. 

Very different value of course is attached to the importance of 
some of the subjects, when compared with others; and the meas- 
ure of the importance is represented in French examinations by 
what are termed co-efficients of influence, varying for the several sub- 
jects of study and kind of examination. The particular co-efli- 
cients of influence for each subject in these written and oral exam- 


inations, are as follows :— 
Co-efficients of 
influence, 
Oral examination—analytical mathematics, 
geometrical ditto, 52 
“ * physics and mechanics, 
“4 ° German la 
Written compositions on mathematical subjects, 
descriptive geometry, drawing, and 
description, 
“logarithmic calculations of a triangle, 
- mechanics, 
a“ 
German exercise, 
French composition, 
Latin translation, 
Copy of a drawing, 





In order to make out the above mentioned classified list, the re- 
spective eredits awarded by the examiners to each candidate are 
multiplied by the co-efficients representing the weight or impor- 
tance attached to each subject; and the sum of their products fur- 
nishes a numerical result, representing the degree of merit of each 
candidate. 

4 comparison of these numerical results is then made, and a gen- 
eral list of all the candidates is arranged in order of merit. 

This list, and the whole of the documents from which it has been 
drawn up, are then submitted to a jury composed of the 


Commandant of the School. 

The Second in Command. 

The Director of Studies. 

Two Members of the Board of Improvement. 
The Five Examiners. 
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It is the special business of this jury carefully to scrutinize the 
whole of the candidates’ documents, drawings, &c., and they further 
take care that a failure in any one branch of study is duly noted, 
as such failure is a sufficient reason for the exclusion of the candi- 
date from the general list. 

As soon as this general list has been thoroughly verified, it is 
submitted to the minister of war, who is empowered to add one- 
tenth to the number actually required for the public services; and 
thus it may happen that one-tenth of the pupils may annually be 
disappointed. 





The conditions and mode of admission to the Special Military 
Schools, for Engineers and Artillerists at Metz,—for the Cavalry 
and Infantry at St. Cyr,—for the Staff at Paris, in France; and for 
the Engineers and Artillery at Berlin, and for the other Military 
Schools of Prussia, can be consulted in Barnard’s “Military Schools 
and Education in France and Prussia,” published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia, as well as in this Journal, Vol. XII. 

The experience of England in the application of the principle of 
Competitive Examination, not only in appointments and promotions 
in the Military and Naval Schools, but in the East India Service, 
and the Civil Service generally, will be presented in the next Num- 
ber, or Volume of this Journal. 





Il. ALDEN PARTRIDGE. 





NOTE. 

As an Appendix to our Memoir of Capt. Alden Partridge, we re- 
publish the following Memorial by him to the Congress of the 
United States, not because we approve the objects or the arguments 
of either document, but as part of the educational history of the 


country. 

MEMORIAL OF ALDEN PARTRIDGE, 

Relating to the Military Academy at West Point, and praying that young men 
educated at other military schools may have an equal chance for admission to the 
army as those young men have who are educated at West Point. January 21, 
1841. Referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


To the Honorable Congress of the United States :—The- memorial of Alden Par- 
tridge, President of the Norwich University, at Norwich, State of Vermont, 
respectfully showeth : 

That your memorialist holds it to be a cardinal principle of our republican in- 
stitutions, that stations of honor, trust, and emolument should be equally open 
to all our citizens, to which all have an equal right to aspire, and from which 
none can constitutionally be excluded by any law, rule, or regulation whatever. 
Your memorialist has, however, witnessed, with deep regret, a direct violation 
of this vital principle of our constitution, by the rules and regulations adopted 
for the organization and government of the Military Academy at West Point. 
The cadets of that institution, all of whom are educated at the public expense, 
have, for many years, monopolized nearly, if not quite, all of the stations of 
honor, trust, and emolument, above that of a non-commissioned officer, in the 
military establishment of the United States, to the utter exclusion of those who 
are equally well qualified, equally meritorious, and who are educated at their 
own expense. But, in order to place this subject more clearly before your 
honorable body, your memorialist would call your attention to the law of the 
29th of April, 1812, entitled, “An act making further provision for the corps of 
engineers.” By the provisions of this act, no candidate can be admitted into 
the Military Academy who is under fourteen, or over twenty-one, years of age. 
The effect of this provision is to exclude every young man in the United States 
who is above twenty-one years of age from the appointment of cadet, while the 
rules of the War department require that none except those educated at this 
academy can be commissioned in the army of the United States. The effect, 
then, of the law and regulation is to utterly exclude all the youth of our coun- 
try, except such select few as the President may think proper to place in this 
“public charity school,” from the military service of their country, who are 
above twenty-one years of age, unless they will enter in the humble capacity of 
Privates or non-commissioned officers. And can such a system be in accordance 
with the principles of our constitution? Your memorialist believes not. On 
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the contrary, he feels confident in the assertion that it is a most flagrant and pal- 
pable violation of them. The direct and certain effect of this institution is to 
extend Executive patronage; for the President has the entire selection of the 
chosen two hundred and fifty who are to be placed in the institution, and also to 
establish an aristocracy of the most dangerous kind, viz.: a military aristocracy 
in the United States. What, your memorialist would ask, is an aristocracy? Is 
it not where any particular class in a State claims and exercises privileges of 
which the great body of tf® people are deprived? And do not the cadets at 
West Point enjoy such privileges? and if so,do they not constitute an aris- 
tocracy? Your memorialist believes that neither the fact nor the inference can 
be controverted. But your memorialist will go further, and aver that the regu- 
lations at West Point have not only constituted an aristocracy in the United 
States, but that this aristocracy has already become, in a great degree, heredita- 
ry. How many individuals, your memoralist would ask, who have held offices 
of honor, trust, or emolument, under the Government, for the last twenty-five 
years, have had their sons, brothers, nephews, or other relatives, educated at 
the public expense at West Point, to the entire exclusion of those who (to say 
the least,) were equally meritorious, and equally capable of rendering service to 
the republic? And how many of those thus educated have ever rendered any 
service whatever? A reference to the rolls of the institution will answer these 
inquiries. Your memorialist has personal knowledge of many instances. Your 
memorialist is well aware that it has been attempted, by the friends of this 
monstrous invasion of the rights of the people, to cast around it the mantle of 
Mr. Jefferson. Your memorialist is ready to grant that the institution was es- 
tablished during the early part of the first term of Mr. Jefferson’s administra- 
tion ; but denies that any inference can be drawn from that circumstance to sus- 
tain the present system. The institution then consisted only of the corps of en- 
gineers, which was limited to sixteen officers and four cadets, without any of 
those exclusive privileges which have since been conferred upon it. On the 
29th of April, 1812, (just previous to the declaration of war,) a law was, how- 
ever, passed, entitled “An act making further provision for the corps of engi- 
neers;” by the provisions of which, the whole number of cadets, whether of in- 
fantry, artillery, or riflemen, was not to exceed two hundred and fifty; and the 
President to appoint a limited number of cadets, and conferring on him a dis- 
cretionary power to attach them to the Military Academy, was evidently induced 
by the certainty of immediate war with Great Britain, and had a direct refer- 
ence toa wer establishment. Your memorialist would respectfully call the at- 
tention of your honorable body particularly to the provisions of the law of 1812 
just referred to; and, if he does not much mistake, it will satisfactorily appear 
that the President is not required, but simply authorized, to appoint a single 
cadet ; and that it is left entirely discretionary with him, after they are appointed, 
to attach them to the Military Academy, or to attach them to their resyective 
companies, agreeably to the provisions of other laws then in existence. And 
here your memorialist would observe that, in the peace-establishment of the 
army previous to the late war, two cadets were allowed to each company of 
artillery, light infantry, and infantry, amounting, in the total, to a larger number 
than was authorized by the law of 1812. But neither President Jefferson, nor 
President Madison considered that the law required of them to fill those vacan- 
cies so long as they considered their services were not required: and they con- 
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sequently did not fill them. The largest number of cadets ever in service at 
the same time, previous to the late war, did not exceed forty, and seldom ex- 
ceeded twenty-five. Do the necessities of the country require that any larger 
number should be retained in service now, than were deemed necessary by Pre- 
sidents Jefferson and Madison during a time of peace? Your memorialist be- 
lieves not. But it is urged, in favor of this academy, that it presents a most 
favorable opportunity for the education of meritorious young men who are poor, 
and, consequently, unable to educate themselves. Your memorialist, however, 
has yet to learn by what constitutional authority Congress is empowered to ap- 
propriate any portion of the public revenue for the support of a national charity 
school for the education of the poor. Besides, if this power did exist, (which 
your memorialist presumes no reasonable person will contend does,) all the poor 
in the United States have an equal right to the benefits to be derived from its 
exercise, and that, consequently, the institution at West Point is on quite too 
limited a plan for the accomplishment of the contemplated object. Either, then, 
the institution should be very much enlarged, or several others established in 
different parts of the United States, which would be far more convenient for the 
great body of the poor. If, however, the rolls of this institution for the last 
twenty years be examined, it will be found that many more of the rich and in- 
fluential have been educated there, than of the poor. Poverty, however meri- 
torious the subject of it may be, is but a sorry recommendation for admission to 
this aristocratic establishment. 

But it is further urged, that this institution is necessary for the education of 
the officers of the army; and that, were it abolished, the candidates for com- 
missions would not be properly qualified for the discharge of their duties as of- 
ficers. Before your memorialist proceeds to exaime the truth of this position, 
he would inquire, at what institution, and at whose expense, Generals Wash- 
ington, Greene, Knox, Putnam, Lincoln, Sullivan, Morgan, Wayne, Sumter, 
Pickens, Marion, and all the other officers of the revolutionary army, by whose 
valor, skill, and patriotic exertions, these United States now constitute a free 
and independent nation, received their education? The answer is ready: at 
the ordinary institutions of the country, and at their own expense; just as every 
American citizen should be educated. And have the proteges of the West Point 
Academy, on whose education so many millions of dollars of the peoples’ money 
have been expended within the last twenty years, exhibited more skill, more 
valor, or more patriotism, than did the officers of the revolutionary army? Let 
the events of the Florida war, as compared with those of the Revolution, an- 
swer the question. The truth is, (and it can not be much longer concealed from 
the view of the people, by the reports of boards of visitors,) that the whole sys- 
tem of education at West Point is well calculated to form military pedants and 
military dandies, but will never form efficient soldiers. Much more important to 
them is their attention to the cut of the coat, the placing of a button, and the 
snowy whiteness of gloves and pantaloons, than to those physical and moral quali- 
ties which are absolutely necessary to the correct and efficient discharge of the 
active duties of the field. . 

But your memorialist denies the truth of the position, that the West Point 
Academy is necessary for the education of young men for the army. There are 
other institutions where military science and instruction constitute a branch of 
education for the pupils. Of these institutions, however, your memorialist will 
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particularize but one—and that is the Norwich University, at Norwich, Ver- 
mont, over which he has the honor to preside. This institution was incorpora- 
ted by the Legislature of Vermont, in November, 1834, with full power to con- 
fer diplomas, &c. By the act of incorporation, military science is made a part 
of the education of all the pupils. They are consequently correctly and 
thoroughly instructed in the theoretical part of military science, and also in the 
practical duties of the soldier, and every one who graduates at this institution is 
well qualified to discharge the duties of a company officer (and even, if neces- 
sary, to command a battalion) in any corps of the army. In order further to 
prepare them to discharge the more hardy and active duties of the soldier, they 
occasionally perform military marches. In the month of July, 1840, they per- 
formed a march, under the personal command of your memorialist, to the cele- 
brated military post of Ticonderoga, carrying their arms, accoutrements, knap- 
sacks, &c.; the whole length of which was one hundred and sixty-five miles. 
Of this distance, one hundred and forty miles was on foot, and twenty-five miles 
by steamboat. The march on foot was performed in a little more than five 
days, crossing the Green Mountain range twice, and the ground, with the 
heavens for covering, constituted their only resting-placé at night. The weather, 
during the whole march, was hot; and they were enveloped in a cloud of dust, 
occasioned by the severe drought, nearly-the whole distance. They all returned 
in excellent health and spirits. The youngest member of the corps was thir- 
teen years of age. The other branches of literature and science are attended 
to as extensively, and the latter much more practically, than at any other insti- 
tution in the United States; and the students are consequently equally well 
qualified to discharge their duties in the cabinet and in the field. But notwith- 
standing the members of this institution are, to say the least, as well qualified 
for commissions of any grade, and in any corps of the army, as those of any 
other institution in the country, and have also obtained the necessary qualifica- 
tions at their own expense, they are virtually excluded therefrom by the arbi- 
trary and monopolizing regulations (established without the least sanction of 
law,) of the Military Academy at West Point. In the month of September, 
1840, a member of the Norwich University, the son of a highly respectable gen- 
tleman in the city of New York, well recommended, applied to the Secretary of 
War for a commission in the army, but was informed that there were no vacan- 
cies, and that the cadets from West Point were more than sufficient to fill all the 
vacancies. On the 21st of December, 1840, your memorialist wrote to the Sec- 
retary of War, recommending three young gentlemen, members of the Norwich 
University, for commissions in the army of the United States; and received an 
answer, dated War Department, December 29, 1840, from which the following 
is an extract: “I acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 21st instant, 
recommending Messrs. Morris, Stevens, and Dorne, for appointments in the 
army; and I have here to inform you, in reply, that there being no vacancies at 
present, the application will be filed for consideration, when any occur, to which 
they can be appointed.” Now your memorialist feels confident that the records 
of the War Department will show that a large number of cadets at West Point 
are commissioned every year; and he presumes that such will continue to be 
the case, unless a radical change is effected. But when young gentlemen of 
equal respectability and attainments, who have not been of the favored few 
whom Executive favor has admitted into this nursery of aristocracy, to be edu- 
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cated at the expense of the honest working men of the country, become appli- 
cants, their claims are entirely set aside. Against this unconstitutional, unequal, 
and monopolizing practice, your memorialist deems it his duty respectfully, but 
most decidedly, to protest; and to ask of your honorable body the establish- 
ment of some rule whereby the members of the Norwich University, at least, 
(:o whom, in many respects, he stands in the relation of guardian,) may be re- 
stored to their constitutional rights ; that when they become applicants for stations 
of honor, trust, or emclument, in the military service of their country, they shall 
stand on terms of equality with the cadets at West Point. 

Your memorialist deems it proper here to remark, that in October, 1840, he 
addressed a communication to the President of the United States, on this sub- 
ject, requesting to be informed whether, in the opinion of the President, he pos- 
sessed the power to remedy the grievance of which your memorialist complains; 
and, if so, whether such power would be exercised for that purpose. To this 
communication no answer has been received. Your memorialist, availing him- 
self of the privileges granted to every American citizen, by the first amendment 
of the constitution of the United States, would beg leave to call the attention 
of your honorable body to some subjects, which he considers grievances of a 
high order, and respectfully but earnestly solicits that they may be redressed, viz: 

lst. Your memorialist considers the Military “Academy at West Point a 
grievance. Under its present organization, it is unconstitutional, calculated to 
foster a military aristocracy in the country; calculated to depress the militia, 
(our only constitutional defense,) by engrossing all the patronage of government; 
and is entirely unnecessary, as military science can be attained at other institu- 
tions, from which the necessary officers for the army can be supplied without 
any tax on the people. Your memorialist, therefore, asks that this institution 
may be abolished, and that the money that is annually appropriated for its sup- 
port may be applied to aid in disciplining the militia, and disseminating military 
information amongst the people, who are its constitutional and safe depositories. 

2nd. Your memorialist considers the Board of Visitors that annually assem- 
ble at West Point a grievance. This board never had any existence whatever in 
law, but was established by Executive usurpation ; yet, to pay the expense of 
this illegal board, your memorialist believes that more than fifty thousand dol- 
lars has been drawn from the public treasury. Your memorialist earnestly 
solicits that this appropriation, the making of which is a direct sanction to Ex- 
ecutive usurpation, should be discontinued. , 

3rd. Your memorialist considers the removal of the head-quarters of the corps 
of engineers from West Point to Washington a grievance, because it is a direct 
violation of the law of the 16th of March, 1802, establishing that corps. That 
law requires the commandant of engineers to reside at West Point, unless or- 
dered, by the President of the United States, on duty at some other place in the 
line of his profession; and, when at West Point, the law makes him superin- 
tendent of the Military Academy; and when he is absent, the next in rank 
(who is then present,) is made the legal superintendent. The appointment, 
therefore, of any particular officer as permanent superintendent, is evidently 
illegal, as the law has clearly specified who the superintendent shall be. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 
A. PARTRIDGE, 

JANUARY, 13, 1841. President of Norwich University. 
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REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 

We publish the foregoing Memorial of Capt. Partridge, asking Congress to re- 
dress “the grievance” of the Military Academy, not because we have the 
slightest sympathy with the object or main arguments of the memorialist, but as 
specimens of the opinions held and propagated by a graduate, professor, and 
superintendent of the Academy, who did more than any other individual to in- 
troduce military instruction and exercises in schools not national or profession- 
ally military. We can not, however, put it forth without accompanying it with 
a few brief remarks. 

To Capt. Partridge, more than to any one man, and to his pupils, and person- 
al friends, as we believe, is due the popular objections which prevuil respecting 
the United States Milltary Academy, except so far as the objections spring from 
the abuse of the mode of apppointing Cadets. For nearly twenty years Capt. 
Partridge was never known to express any doubt of the constitutionality or 
usefulness of this institution. His objections first took shape and utterance 
when he was superceded in the superintendence by Colonel Sylvanus Thayer. 
Of the circumstances and results of his removal, and of the appointment of Col. 
Thayer, and the subsequent reorganization of the Academy, something has al- 
ready been said in the History of West Point, in this volume, (p. 17-48,) and more 
will be said when we come to speak of the labors of Col. Thayer. 

So far as these objections are directed to the constitutionality of the laws for 
establishing the Cadet Corps, as distinct from any other Corps of the army, or 
against training officers collected together and organized as a school, we think 
them preéminently frivolous. If any friend of the Academy would assure his 
doubtful faith in its constitutionality, let him read Capt. Partridge’s Memorial, 
asking the same Congress to establish a system of National Education, which 
he petitions to redress the grievance of a special school, that every civilized gov- 
ernment holds to be indispensable to the right organization of its armies. 

So far as these objections are aimed at the mode of appointment and promo- 
tion,—confining both to the patronage of one man in the country, or one man 
in a Congressional District, acting in either case without personal examination 
of the party to be admitted or promoted, and excluding others, it may be, bet- 
ter qualified,—we hold them to be valid. A more disgraceful record of failures, 
where an opportunity of selecting the most meritorious candidates existed, can 
not be shown. 

While we believe that candidates are too often recommended and hominated 
to the appointing power, from family and party considerations, we have seen no 
reason to believe that the social condition or occupation of parents has influenced 
the appointments. On the other hand, the records of the Academy, as made 
out in this particular by the Cadets themselves, exhibit a fair representation 
from all classes and occupations of society. 

According to an official Statement, prepared by Capt. Boynton, and published 
in his History of the Academy, of {.°*4 cadets admitted from 1842 to 1863 in- 
clusive, the fathers of 1,300 were farmers or planters; of 681, were lawyers ; of 
672, were merchants; of 377, were mechanics; of 69, were physicians; of 
256, were in the civil service; of 116, were clergymen; of 467, were in the 
army or navy; of 572, were editors, masters of vessels, &c. Of the whole 
number, 1,136 were orphans, 1,585 were in moderate, 534 in reduced, 62 in in- 
digent, and 324 in independent circumstances. We shall publish the Statement 
in our next Number. 
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1. OUTLINE OF MILITARY SYSTEM. 


In the year 1847 seven of the cantons of the Swiss Republic se- 
ceded from the Confederacy. Among them were the three forest 
cantons, the original nucleus around which the whole Republic had 
been formed, the birth-place of William Tell and Arnold, of Winkel- 
reid. The seceders held the strongest military position in Europe, 
but the loyal cantons put on foot an army of 100,000 men, well 
armed, drilled, and officered. The city of Friburg was taken, and in 
thirty days from the first proclamation of the commanding general the 
war was ended and order was restored. 

In 1856, a quarrel having arisen with the king of Prussia, Switzer- 
land placed on foot an army of 200,000 men well provided with ar- 
tillery . Thus the military system of Switzerland has proved itself 
effective; and as there is no standing army whatever, and the state is 
a confederacy of cantons under democratic forms of government, we 
may find something in their system applicable to our own case. 

Switzerland covers an area of about 15,000 square miles, equal to 
that of Vermont and New Hampshire together, of which a large por- 
tion is covered by lakes, forests, mountains, ice and snow, leaving only 
thirty-one per cent of the land fit for agricultural purposes, not includ- 
irg the mountain pastures. Possessing a pepulation of only two mill- 
ions and a half of people, it is surrounded by military powers of the 
first class, and must needs be strong to be free. France, Austria, and 
Prussia are not always as good friends as they are near neighbors, 
and the little Republic must ever be ready to ward a blow and return 
it. The constitution of Switzerland declares that every citizen is a 
soldier. “Tout Suisse est soldat.” Military service is required be- 
tween the ages of twenty and forty-four. The substitution of one 
man for another is forbidden, but exemption from service is allowed 
to certain persons, such as officers of the government and of public 
institutions, clergymen, students of theology, members of the police, 
pilots and others. In some cases a man is excused from the more 
active service, but required to pass through the regular course of mil- 
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itary instruction and to serve in the reserve of the army when called. 
upon. Such are the only son, or one of the sons, of a widow; or of 
a widower, provided the father be over sixty years old, and the son 
necessary. to his support; a widower, the father of children in their 
minority, who has no resources except the work of his own hands; 
one of two or more sons when they make common household with 
their parents, if the family could not be supported by other brothers 
not subject to service; married men, or widowers having at least two 
children. These exceptions do net apply to officers. 

The Council of State of each canton appoints yearly a “Commis- 
sion on Furlough and Discharge,” consisting of ten members, of 
whom two are medical men, two officers, one a corporal, one a soldier, 
and the others members of the council. ‘The commission acts under 
oath; grants exemption for physical defects or want of height; or 
passes men from the active service to the reserve. A man who at 
the age of twenty has not attained the height of five feet and one 
inch can be furloughed for two years; and if, at the end of the third 
year, he has not reached this height, discharged from all service. 
Men who have been convicted of disgraceful crimes, or have suffered 
penal sentence, are declared unworthy of bearing armis; and if once 
deprived of their civil rights can not hold a commission. 

The militia is divided into the federal contingent and the landwehr. 

~The federal cqntingent consists— First, of the elite, which includes 
three per cent of the whole population, taken from those between the 
ages of twenty and thirty-four. The time of service in the elite is 
eight years. Second, the reserve, being one and a half per cent of 
the population and not above the age of forty. The landwehr in- 
cludes men up to the age of forty-four. The landsturm, or levy en 
masse, consists of the whole male population, capable of bearing arms, 
between the ages of twenty and fifty, and not included in the classes 
before described. The male population of Switzerland is 1,140,000, 
of which thirty-seven per cent, or 422,000, are between twenty and 
forty-four years of age. One-fourth of these are exempt or found 
unfit for service, leaving 316,000 perfectly fit. In 1853 the number 
of men required for the federal contingent was 104,354,* but according 
to official statements the number of men in all branches of the service, 
well armed and instructed, amounted to 125,126. The excess of 
men supplied, over those required, arose from the public spirit and 
general desire for military instruction existing among the people. -Add 
to these 125,000 the landwehr, which numbered 150,000, and we have 
a total of 275,000 effective men, well armed, drilled, and officered. 





* Infantry, including Rifles, 89,366; Artillery, 10,366; Cavalry, 2,869; Engineers, 1,530. 
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The federal army is composed of the following arms: engineers, 
including sappers and pontoniers; artillery, including rocket batteries; 
cavalry, riflemen, light infantry, and infantry. There is besides a 
medical corps for the service of the ambulances and hospitals. But 
as uninstructed men are of little or no value, the federal law upon 
military organization provides that the cantons shall see to it that the 
infantry of their contingent is completely instructed according to the 
federal rules, and though the application of this principle in its details 
is left to each canton, yet the following rules are laid down: recruits 
are not received into the federal elite until they have gone through a 
complete course of instruction which lasts at least twenty-eight days 
for infantry, and thirty-five days for light infantry. The confederation 
charges itself with the instruction of the engineers, artillery, cavalry, 
and riflemen. This course lasts twenty-eight days for riflemen and 
forty-two days for the three other arms, but these recruits have pre- 
viously been drilled in the school of the soldier by their cantons, and 
the riflemen have received preparatory instruction in firing at a mark. 

In the larger cantons—that of Zurich for instance—divisions of re- 
cruits in succession are put into barracks and well drilled practically 
and theoretically for fifty-six days, either consecutively or at two pe- 
riods of the same year, as may best suit the youths. In the second 
year after entering the elite, and for each year afterwards, the infantry 
js called out for drill during three days, by half battalions at least, 
with preparatory drill of three days for the “cadres,”* the commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers forming skeleton corps. Days 
of entry into service are not counted as days of drill, and in case of 
interruption the days of drill are increased by two days. The reserve 
is called out for drill during two days of each year, with a preparatory 
drill of one day for the “cadres.” 

In the corps of engineers, artillery, cavalry, and riflemen, the elite 
is called out every alternate year for the engineers and artillery, and 
every year for the cavalry and rifles. The drill lasts four days for 
the “cadre of engineers and artillery, and immediately after ten days 
for the cadres and companies united, or twelve days for both together. 
For the cavalry the drill lasts seven days for dragoons and four days 
for “guides ;” for riflemen, two days for the cadres, and immediately 
afterwards four days for cadres and companies united. The reserve 
is called out for a drill of half the length of that of the elite. 

To complete the instruction of the soldier the cantons in their turn 
send their men yearly to the federal camps where the troops to the 





* The officers, non-commissioned officers, and corporals, constitute what 1s called the “cadre.” 
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number of three or four thousand, are kept under canvas ‘or two 
weeks. Larger numbers of men, forming bodies of 5,000 and up- 
wards, are also mustered and cantoned in the villages, and during sey- 
eral days exercised in the grand movements and manceuvres of war, 
chiefly for the instruction of commanders and officers of the staff. 

To keep up the efficiency of every department of the service the 
whole is subjected to the yearly inspection of colonels of the federal 
staff appointed by the central government. The inspection of infantry 
is confided to ten colonels who serve for three years. There is also 
an inspector in each of the arms of engineers and artillery, the latter 
having under his direction an administrator of materiel charged with 
the inspection and surveillance of all the materiel of the confederation. 
This administrator directs and superintends the workmen employed 
in the factories of the confederation for the manufacture of powder 
and percussion caps, as well as arms, gun-carriages, &c. The colonel 
of cavalry and the colonel of rifles direct all that relates to their re- 
spective arms, and recommend the necessary improvements. If these 
inspectors detect in the contingent of any canton any want of per- 
fection in drill, they have the power to order such additional drill as 
may bring the men up to the proper standard. 

Great care is taken in the instruction and selection of officers. The 
officers of infantry. up to the grade of major, are appointed by the 
cantonal authorities; the higher officers by the federal government. 
But no officers can be appointed to the special arms of engineers, ar- 
tillery, and cavalry, except such as have gone through a course of in- 
struction at a military school appropriate to each arm. No one can 
become a non-commissioned officer vno has not scrved at least one 
year as a soldier, nor a commissioned officer oxcep: after two years’ 
service. Candidates for promotion must pass a public examination, 
before ‘a commission, Soth in theoreticai and practical knowledge. 
Promotion is given, according to seniority, up to the grade of Lirst 
lieutenant. Captains are chosen from among the lieutenants without 
regard to seniority. To be appointed -ajor. eight years’ service as 
an officer is required, -f which, at least. two years as captain. Fora 
lieutenant-colonel. ten years’ servico as officer, of which, at least, four 
as major of the special arm. For a colonel, twelve years’ service as 
an officer is required, of which, at least, four years as “commandant,” 
or in a higher grade. In the Swiss service there is no higher rank 
than that of colonel. When a colonel has been appointed commander- 
in-chief of the army. he receives for the time being, the title of gen- 
eral, which he afterwards retains by courtesy. 
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We are indebted to Professor L. Simonson, of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., for the following communication respecting the cadet 
system in schools not specially military and the practice of target 
shooting in Switzerland, by which a military spirit is fostered through- 
out the entire population and the highest skill in the use of the rifle 
is attained by a large number of individuals, who are thus prepared 
for any sudden call to arms. 

2. THE CADET SYSTEM. 

The Swiss boy learns target shooting and practices gymnastic and 
military exercises at a very early age. He imbibes with his mother’s 
milk the thought that his first duty is to become a defender of his 
country. 

These boy-soldiers are styled Cadets, and are a fruit that can spring 
up and ripen on democratic soil only. The first armed corps of the 
kind we find in Berne near the end of the 16th century. But the 
general practice of military exercises among them dates back only 
about eighty years, when the Hetvetic Minitary Association 
began to advocate the formation of Corps de Cadets in all parts of 
Switzerland. From that time the most efficient and eminent officers 
devoted themselves enthusiastically to this cause. The first corps 
sprang up in Aarau, Sursen and Olten. Aarau possessed for a long 
time the best drilled, largest and finest corps, and in the canton of 
Argovia generally the system has struck deeper root than elsewhere; 
but well drilled corps can be found in any of the larger places, as 
in Zofingen, Lenzburg, Brugg, Baden, and a dozen other places. 
It was an old custom for the cadets to parade in the federal cities— 
Zurich, Berne and Lucerne—in honor of the assembling of the Swiss 
Diet, (Tagsatzung.) As far back as 1770 we find a boy-corps of in- 
fantry and artillery in Zurich, yet towards the end of the last century 
the organization was partially broken up, until the political renovation 
of the canton in 1830 re-organized the corps anew. Besides in the 
capital, we find corps in Winterthur, Uster, Wald, Stiifa, Meilen, Hor- 
gen, Wiadenswyl, and other towns on the lake shores. Berne, Biel, 
Thun, Burgdorf, and many other Bernese villages, for thirty or forty 
years have practiced their school-boys in the exercise of arms. The 
state takes special care to give the. students of the University of 
Berne and of the two normal schools a thorough military training. The 
cantons of Lucerne, Solothurn, Basle, Schaffhausen, St. Gall, Appen- 
zell, Glarus, Tessin, Friburg, Neufchéitel, and the countries of Vaud 
and of the Grisons, possess each of them one or more cadet-corps. 
Military drill, as well as gymnastic exercises, forms part of the regular 
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school routine of all middle and higher schools of the above-named 
cantons. Provision is now made to extend this discipline over all 
schools, making it obligatory on every pupil who is not disabled by 
bodily defects. Military practice commences at the age of eleven and 
is continued to the age of eighteen or nineteen. Federal or cantonal 
officers and instructors drill the youth two afternoons in the week, the 
more advanced only once a week. The youth thus disciplined, learn 
not only to obey but alsa to command. The officers of every corps 
are promoted from the rank and file, and in this manner are excel- 
lently fitted to become afterwards officers in the federal army. All 
cadets when they are enroiled at a later period into the militia, are by 
law exempted from drill. The arms are furnished by the state or 
community ; the uniform, which the pupil may wear in or out of service, 
must be procured by himself. ° 

Most of the cadet-corps consist of infantry, (sharp-shooters and 
musketeers;) many have, however, artillery also, as in Zurich, their 
guns throwing balls of two and four pounds weight. In Argovia and 
some other cantons there are even grenadiers and sappers. Cavalry 
exist in theory only. A gun with bayonet and cartridge-box, here 
and there also a knapsack and sword form the equipment of the foot- 
soldier. The uniforms are various and fanciful. The Zurich Cadets 
distinguish themselves by their simple and tasteful appearance; they 
wear a dark blue coat with white metal buttons, grey pants, and dark 
blue cap with the cockade. Every corps has one or more smaller or 
larger flags. Many cantons have excellent bands of music; others, 
as Zurich, have only drummers and their indispensable drum-major, 
and sing martial songs while marching. 

It is a universal custom to close the school year in autumn by a 
festival, the shining point of which is the military parade and field 
maneeuvre. The Swiss juvenile festivals have gained quite a reputa- 
tion at home and abroad. In the Argovian communities all the school 
children, the females as well as males, festively adorned, participate. 
The corps of the whole canton and even of several cantons are often 
united in the field manceuvre; on such an occasion the enthusiasm and 
emulation of youth reach the highest pitch. Thus the Bernese Cadet 
Corps in 1821 had a common drill parade in the neighborhood of the 
eapital, and many others have since come off. In 1816 about 1,000 
Argovians went into camp at Lenzburg, and all of them will joyfully 
remember this merry festival. A still greater notoriety was gained by 
the hot sham fights at Wettingen, which came off in 1821, and in 
which the Argovian, Zurich and Winterthur cadets operated together. 
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Two brigades consisting of 1,560 men, all told, with seven cannon 
fought there for the positions between Wettingen and Baden; the 
most glorious affair of the day was the heroic defense and final storm- 
ing of the Wettingen bridge. Yet all other mancuvwres of that sort 
have been thrown into shadow by the great Swiss cadet feast in Sep- 
tember, 1856. It will not be forgotten by the thousands, who partici- 
pated either as actorg or spectators, even if there should be at some 
future day a re-union of all the corps of Switzerland. Ten cantons 
participated in that festival. Argovia furnished 974 men; Zurich, 
805; St. Gall, 472; Schaffhausen, 186; the Grisons, 166; Ausser- 
rhoden, 155; Lucerne, 148; Thurgovia, 111; Glarus, 60; and Tessin 
even sent over the St. Gothard a contingent of eighty-four. Thus 
3,161 young heroes, in various but generally tasteful uniforms, with 
bands of music, one hundred and twenty-four drums, numerous ban- 
ners, and ten cannon, entered the festively-adorned Zurich from all 
sides. Divided into two little armies drawn up in battle array between 
Oerlicon and Schwamendingen, they fought over the celebrated battle 
of June 4th, 1799, in which the French under Massena, were defeated 
by the Austrians under Archduke Charles. 

The youths in Zurich as well as in other cantons, nave no reason to 
complain that their physical development is neglected in favor of the 
mental; nay, we might rather fear that the first is at times too much 
exaggerated, considering the tender age of the majority of the boys. 
The pupils of the canton Gymnasium and Industrial School, many of 
whom are foreigners, Germans especially, practice gymnastic exercises 
throughout the whole year; the military drill is limited to the summer 
course only. In the month of August, from time immemorial, the 
boys, all and every one, practice target-shooting. The smaller boys 
only are allowed to rest the gun on the stand; the older must shoot 
without any support whatever. The cities and individuals furnish 
prizes for those who hit the centre of the target. In September the 
cadets—the infantry as well as artillery—hold their target-shooting ; 
in October they drill in the field, (“ Vorkimpfli,”) and then comes 
off the annual School Festival with its gymnastic exercises and the 
combined manceuvre in field. 

At the sham fight on the Ist of October, 1860, the enemy as usual 
existed in fancy only; they fired, however, as if he were flesh and 
blood. They had the task of pursuing the imaginary foe from Win- 
dicon to the Hickler. The division marched over the covered bridge 
at Aussersihl, detached then a column to the woody heights in order 
to outflank the enemy, while the principal body marched along the 
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Sihl and drove the enemy from the clearings into the thick woods. 
Both divisions re-united at the Hickler Bridge an@ marched to the 
great “ Wollishofer Allmend,” where they practiced firing. This is a 
‘beautiful spot for the deployment of troops; the sound of evéry shot 
is returned in manifold echoes from the ‘surrounding heights. The 
Zurich and federal troops alse encamp, practice, and shoot on this 
“ Allmend.” ‘ 

The annual festival of .ne canton school came off on the day for 
gymnastic and military exercises. The printed programme distributed 
among the pupils contains the order of exercises, the plan of the ma- , 
neeuvre, and some useful hints in large type, as, “Clear the road”— 
“Smoking is prohibited to the pupils during the festival”—*Not too 
fast”—* Do not forget the ramrod”—*“Always 120 paces distance.” 
At 6 o'clock, A. M., the drummers beat the reveille, proceeding from 
the guard-house in three different directions. If the weather is unfa- 
vorable, the reveille is not beaten, the school begins at the usual hour, 
and the next fair day is chosen for the feast. The beaming sun dis- 
persed, however, on this occasion, the autumnal morning mists, and 
universal joy beamed from all faces. On the first day the public gym- 
mastic exercises came off, and after supper the decisions of the umpires 
were proclaimed and prizes distributed. 

The second day the whole corps, numbering about five hundred, 
hastens at 7 o’clock, armed and equipped, to the barracks, and marches 
from there to the open space near the railroad station, where from 
8 to 10, Colonel Ziegler, the Secretary of War, accompanied by mem- 
bers of the Board of Supervisors, is occupied with the general inspec- 
‘tion of “his young comrades.” ‘At 124 the corps assembles again 
near the barracks, where they receive their ammunition, and at 1 
o'clock they turn out to the manceuvre. The corps is‘ divided into 
two small armies, each of which consists of a centre, right and left 
wings, and areserve. The enemy under the command of Lieutenant- 
colonel Yon Escher, marches over Riesbach and Zollicon into his posi- 
tion. The federal troops under Commandant Nadler, take their way 
over Hirslanden and the Balgrist. The left wing of the enemy, mean- 
while, had taken possession of the heights above the Zollicon, and 
his main body is marching on the right bank of the lake upon Zurich. 
‘The enemy makes a halt, and receives the report of his scouts, that the 
“Burghslzli” and the heights of the Balgrist have been taken pos- 
‘session of by the federal army for the purpose of impeding the fur- 
‘ther advance of the hostile troops over Hirslanden. The federals at 
‘8 o'clock attack the enemy in his position on the mountain, but they 
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are beaten back, notwithstanding their heroic endeavors, and are com- 
pelled to retreat since the enemy changes his defensive position into 
a general charge. The federals retire in good order, and the enemy 
purchases every inch of ground at a great sacrifice. Though he sue- 
ceeds in cutting off a side cotumn, his losses must be great until he 
can silence the murderous fire of the federal battery which has taken 
a very favorable position on the “Oberrieder Heights,” and after having 
done so he advances to the lowlands. 

The fight offers many a picturesque scene. Nowhere such a diver- 
sified, broken battle-ground can be found as in the Swiss fore-lands. 
Especially in the neighborhood of Zurich one is at a loss which to 
choose. There are every where covers and ambuscades for riflemen; 
the infantry find numerous advantageous positions, and many heights 
easily accessible which command vales and plains are at the command 
of the artillery. The leaders have hard work to restrain the ardor of 
the boy-soldiers, especially of those in the broken chain of the sharp- 
shooters. Finally the signal shot is fired, followed immediately by 
many others. It is a real feast to observe how the skirmishers, while 
running from one cover to the other, crouch together as.much as pos- 
sible; how skillfully they take advantage of every little mound, and 
how they endeavor in their attack to avail themselves of every pro- 
tection. This or that one seems a perfect little Zouave; some even 
show the disposition of a Turcos. One loads his rifle lying flat on 
his back, another springs forward like a tiger. To be commanded to 
the chain of the skirmishers is considered special good fortune, for 
there the individual is something by himself, can move at will, and 
is supplied with plenty of ammunition. Yet, the main body also of 
the army, which is obliged to fight in closed lines and strict order, is 
allowed to vent its fury in firing by single files and by battalions in 
thundering vollies. At the command to fire a hundred muskets at ° 
once, but a single peal as of thunder is heard, and the smoke of the 
powder fills the air with the sweetest of savors. For a change we 
turn to the artillery. Though they do not possess any rifled cannon, 
they are nevertheless intent upon aiming their guns accurately, and 
the little self-possessed gunners who serve the pieces would prove 
dangerous adversaries to any foe. They mount and dismount a piece 
as quickly as any trained artillery-man, and where the ground offers 
great impediments, one can see the stronger boys carrying their own 
pieces. 

The “Father of the Cadets,” Colonel Ziegler, is present at the 
sham fights as an impartial umpire, walking continually on the battle- 
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field, and smiling as one or the other section makes a good hit. As 
soon as the retreating federal troops have gained a favorable position, 
they stop short, concentrate their forces, and brave any further ad- 
vance of the enemy who, after he has made some further unsuccess- 
ful attempts, is convinced that the federals are a match for him, and 
even stronger than himself, makes a halt, and the battle ends. The 
white cross in the red field (the federal banner) remains, of course 
always master of the field. 

Many a manceuvre has ended without any accident, yet sometimes 
a hot-blooded cadet forgets the ramrod, and wounds a soldier from the 
hostile lines or a spectator, for the people mingle without fear among 
the combatants. Every Swiss is a soldier, and the crack of the guns 
is a congenial sound to him. The European diplomatists who met in 
Zurich in the Fall of 1860 for the settlement of the peace of Villa- 
franca, were all present at the manceuvres, and undoubtedly depicted 
the cadet system to their respective governments in glowing colors, 
recommending the general adoption of the system. We now ask our 
governors and our people in general—*Shall we be the last?” A 
noble ardor may accomplish a good deal, yet strength combined with 
will can accomplish far more—almost every thing. 

After the parties have fought an hour and a half in the sight of the 
Alps and the glittering lake, and rested a little while, they march in 
brotherly union with glowing faces, to the sound of the drum, or sing- 
ing patriotic songs, from the heights down to the shore road, enter 
Tiefbrunnen, and stack their arms in pyramids on the green sward 
of its hospitable pleasure-grounds. Then after the labor and heat of 
the day, the young soldiers hasten at double-quick step, and with Go- 
liath-like appetite, to the garden of the neighboring inn, which stands 
on the shore of the beautiful lake, and give fearful battle to a second 
enemy in the form of loaves, sausages, etc.; the blood of the grape 
runs like water, and so indefatigable are they in continually repeated 
onslaughts, that in a short time the forces of the enemy have wholly 
disappeared. The state bears the expenses, in order that the poorest 
boy may be that day as rich as his upper-ten comrade. Shouts and 
hurras spice the good things still more. Meanwhile it has grown dark, 
the cadets take to their arms again, and by the light of numerous 
torches, Colonel Ziegler proclaims and distributes the prizes. The 
name of every victor is received with the beat of the drum and thou- 
sands of hurras. The results of the target shooting in 1860 were not 
so satisfactory as in former years. The artillery gained 65 prizes in 
one hundred shots, the foot 28; while in 1859 the former received 86, 
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and the latter 33, in the average of all distances. The first two prizes 
were again taken by Glarus boys. This little people, renowned 
through its marksmen, has for the last seven years monopolized the 
first prizes. 

Finally the warlike band marches home and the officers and in- 
structors meet again at a social supper, which lasts until after mid- 
night. Thus ends the manceuvre of Swiss boys. 

The Swiss militia system may be our model. It will insure our in- 
ternal peace and national independence. It will unite the citizens of 
all states into one band of brothers. Every people rears troublesome 
individuals. Switzerland had to contend with internal difficulties, fac- 
tions, etc., as we have now, but the majesty of the law was upheld by 
the masses, and while the rebels were beaten in the field, the people 
of the different sections met again in friendship. And so, we trust, it 
will be with us. The day may not be distant when we shall want the 
strength of our whole beloved Union to maintain our position among 
the great nations of the earth. United we need not fear the world in 


arms. 
The Swiss are the most peaceable and industrious people, and at 


the same time the most warlike and ever-ready. In the idea of the 
Swiss, the citizen is inseparable from the soldier, lest the free man 
should become the slave of a domestic or foreign tyrant. The first 
advantage of this idea is, that Switzerland has not a standing army, 
and yet it can call into the field at any moment 200,000 well trained 
men in the flower of their age; a like number could be raised of 
younger men under twenty-one and above forty-five. 200,000 men 
is eight per cent of its population, according to which we could have 
about 2,200,000 citizen soldiers, not on paper only, but real soldiers. 
If we institute the cadet system the next generation will be a warlike 
one, and no American will even think of making a law, exempting 
the citizen from his first duty to appear in person for the defense of 
his liberties and independence. The whole amount of the Swiss mil- 
itary Budget* is between four and five millions of francs, equal to 
ten millions of dollars for our 2,200,000 men—a trifle indeed. 

From time to time the governors of neighboring states could unite 
the cadet-corps of different sections and invite the corps from distant 
states to send a contingent for a grand manceuvre. Such a proceed- 
ing would tend more to cement the band of brotherhood among the 
states than many artificial means. It would at the same time pro- 
mote the good morals of the boys, if the governors were to select the 


* Federal and cantonal. 
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best delegates from their states. Every obdurate, mischievous indi- 
vidual should be expelled from the ranks, since the state must not 
suffer a bad subject to enjoy the honor of serving his country.’ What 
a wonderful change will take place in the disposition of our youth; 
when accustomed to the discipline of a soldier, many a bad habit will 
disappear entirely. They will become punctual and orderly in the 
execution of their duties in general, their step elastic, their carriage 
erect, their bodies strong, their chests large, their cheeks rosy, a 
joy to their parents and a pride to our people. The lad who leaves 
his city or his state, if furnished with a regular certificate from his 
drill-master, can enter a company in the place of his future residence, 
and be no longer a stranger but a brother-soldier—the member of a 
mighty association. He enters the circle of well educated boys at 
once, and is thus saved from the danger of associating with such as 
might corrupt his good habits. There are thousands of advantages to 
him and the country, and not a single disadvantage. Why shall we 
not seize upon the subject at once? Let our small state have the honor 
to be the first, as we already have the best regulated system of schools 
—primary, secondary, and higher institutions. Forward! forward! 

In a subsequent article we shall give a description of a “Swiss 
Shooting Festival.” It is an ancient custom with the Alpine people, 
but since the system of cadet corps has become perfected, these festi- 
vals have come off with a splendor that had never before been 
dreamed of. They unite the men of all sections and have gained 
quite a fame in Europe. 

We implore all statesmen and teachers to take the system of mili- 
itary drill and organization in schools into due consideration; not as 
a mere experiment, but as something that has proved an excellent 
success in a sister republic. 


8. TARGET SHOOTING. 

Having made military exercises a part of the regular routine of 
schools and the education of youths, and identified the vocation of 
the soldier with the privileges of citizenship and the safety of the 
state, the policy of the Swiss government, both cantonal and federal, 
has been directed so as to make the pastimes of neighborhoods and 
the national festivals minister to the general culture of a military 
spirit, and of the highest individual skill in the use of arms. To these 
egds target shooting is encouraged in various ways, and the festivals 
of the sharp-shooters are more generally and enthusiastically attended 
than any other national anniversary. We give below an account of 
a festival of this kind, which was held in Zurich in July, 1859. 
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A Festival of the Swiss Sharp-shooters. 

The Frenchman has his rose fes#vals; the Italian his barcaroli; 
the Spaniard his buil-fights; the Englishman, since his cock-fights 
and boxing in the street are prohibited, has nothing left to him, for 
horse-racing as well as the Parliament belongs to the aristocracy only.* 
Germany has its popular festivals, though the potentates have sup- 
pressed even these harmless popular gatherings in several parts of 
the country. 

In southern Germany and in the north-west you may still find the 
old-fashioned popular festivals. But Switzerland is their field; there 
in the land of freedom they flourish in the utmost freshness. They 
arouse and foster in the people the consciousness that they are a peo- 
ple—a nation; they awaken and strengthen the national spirit; they 
unite all citizens, whether they sit as legislators in the Diet, or till the 
ground in some unknown corner of the republic. 

The festival begins at 6 o’clock, A. M., with the firing of cannon— 
one shot for each of the twenty-two cantons into which Switzerland 
is divided. The sharp-shooter festivals are the oldest of the Swiss 
popular festivals—the original fruits of a free warlike people. They 
are customary in every canton, in every community. But the Swiss 
sharp-shooter festival means that in which the whole country unites, 
and it has existed now for many, many years, always fresher and 
more beautiful, representing not only the united citizens of the Swiss 
cantoas, but of Switzerland as a political power. 

Such a festival takes place every second year. Then, thirty thou- 
sand free, warlike men, the best marksmen from all parts of the land, 
the “élite” of’ Switzerland’s defenders, assemble with their rifles, 
which they handle with more skill than any other nation. They rep- 
resent in fact the best.men of their nation, the body guard of law 
and order, the rampart against hostile aggressions, and the stay of 
popular commotions. In such a noble assembly many a wise word is 
spoken, many an idea exchanged and corrected. The actions of the 
administration are subjected to a sharp but judicious and just criticism; 
you will not hear there ostentatious speeches, nor see noisy demon- 
strations. They do not pass resolutions such as we are wont to see 
in our country—a small clique of petty politicians announcing to the 
people that: Z'he People of the State, ... . resolved, etc.; but calmly 
they reason and reflect on what would be beneficial to all sections of 
the country, and after having reconciled the opposing interests of all, 


* The rifle shooting, cricket matches, and other popular sports of England seems to be over- 
by Professor Simonson. 
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they go home and work each in his circle for the realization of their 
ideas. There is a principle—not of blind opposition to actions, 
whether good or bad, simply bedjuse they proceed from another party 
—but the principle of doing justice to all, of upholding the rights of 
all, and of reconciling opposing interests. A people that has been 
educated in such principles and acts in accordance with them has 
reached the perfection of republicanism, and need not fear either in- 
ternal or external foes. Every American patriot may take example 
from this little Alpine race; and since every one, man or woman, is 
by nature an educator, whether as director of a household, or as a 
teacher of other men’s children, let us all unite in educating the 
growing generation in the right way, and our beloved country shall 
never again see brothers in arms against brothers. 

Many a corrupt official has feared the criticism of the assembly of 
the Swiss sharp-shooters, and whatever “the men have resolved at 
the festival,” is usually adopted by the people and carried through in 
a judicious, constitutional way. 

At the above-mentioned day Zurich was all in a glee; the city 
adorned with flags, triumphal arches and evergreens, the streets 
thronging with people in Sunday dress who had come from far and 
wide to participate in the popular feast. The shrill sound of an engine 
is heard, and soon after the first company of guests from abroad forms 
in line at the railroad station. It is the delegation from the Bremen 
sharp-shooters, who have come from the far north of Germany to 
meet their brethren of the south. They are enthusiastically received 
by the crowd, the mayor addresses them and gives them a cordial wel- 
come to the land of freedom. After one of their number has replied 
to the speech, the mayog leads the guests to a tent and invites them 
to partake of some refreshments; the best of native wines from the 
“Rathskeller” are offered, and many a toast spices the nectar. 

An hour later the flag of the Swiss sharp-shooters is received and 
unfolded, while shouts and the roar of cannon rend the air. As we 
stated before, the festival of the United Sharp-shooters‘comes off once 
in two years, city and canton taking their turns. Two years before, 
in July, 1857, it had been celebrated in Berne, and the flag had re- 
mained there until now, when a deputation from Berne delivers it 
to the sharp-shooters of Zurich, to be kept by them for the next two 
years; and so on. 

As soon as the banner is unfurled the procession is formed, and the 
banner and guests are escorted to the City Hall, preceded by bands of 
music playing national airs. What a glorious sight! Man and nature 
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seem to revel together in joy. The bright morning sunshine gleams 
from the polished rifles and a thousand flags wave in the light breeze, 
while the procession is accompanied by crowds of men and women, 
boys and resy-cheeked girls who, dressed in white and decked with 
red ribbons, in the national costume and colors, add an element of be- 
witching beauty to the scene. 

Meanwhile other companies of riflemen nave arrived, and the lake 
is still covered with festively-adorned gondolas that are continually 
adding to the crowd of guests. At 10 o’clock the procession is again 
formed. It leaves the city and moves toward the “Seefeld,” a large 
meadow on the shore of the lake, a short distance from the city. 
Here an immense hall has been erected. Behind it are arranged the 
targets and shooting-stands, and opposite we see a neat structure in 
the form of a temple, with many large windows, in which are exhib- 
ited the prizes, disposed in the most attractive manner. These prizes 
are of the value of 104,407 francs, and are the contributions of all 
parts of the world—every corner where a few Swiss are to be found, 
having furnished some small gift in honor of the national festival. 

The procession halts in front of the temple. The Bernese deliver 
into the hands of the Zurich delegation the flag of the Swiss Rifle 
Corps, and Colonel Kurtz, of Berne, thus briefly addresses them: 
“When two years ago this flag was delivered into our safe keeping, 
peace reigned all around us; and but just now our country has come 
forth victoriously from a crisis in which we have shown, as we had 
never done before, that we ar@ one band of brethren.* What we 
have hoped for is now realized, and we can carry this flag—the ban- 
ner of the largest association in Switzerland—to the beautiful lake 
whose blue waters play around our sister town. We of Berne have 
held this flag in peace. Who knows whether you will be as fortunate, 
or whether you will be forced to plant it on the highest pinnacle of 
your good city, as a sign that the fatherland is in danger and calls 
upon her sons to defend her. Relentless war rages now on our bor- 
ders;f we know not whether the storm will pass over, or the thunder- 
bolt strike in our midst.” . 

Dr. Dubs replies in a brilliant speech: “We receive this banner 
and shall defend it. We are ready now for a joyous feast, and as 
ready at any time for the war-dance. Let the trumpet sound and 

* He alludes here to the Neufchatel difficulty. This canton had been heretofore under the 
sovereignty of Prussia, and a handful of royalists made the attempt to sever it from all connection 


with the confederacy. The people defeated them and voted themselves independent. Switzer- 
land assisted them and Prussia gave up whatever rights she might have had. 


t The Italian. 
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Zurich’s men will be the first in the field to lead you on to victory or 
death!” ete. 

Thus was the festival opened. A dinner had been prepared in the 
hall, to which all marksmen, whether from home or abroad, were in- 
vited. This hall is a wooden structure of large dimensions, open at 
the sides, with a wide passage running through the middle, intersected 
by several narrow ones. In the middle of the building is a magnifi- 
cent fountain. The whole remaining space is filled with tables and 
benches of unvarnished pine, at which 6,000 persons may be conve- 
niently seated and served. A platform hung with Swiss banners is 
so placed that the speakers can be heard through the whole hall, and 
many a wise word has been thence spoken that met a ready response 
from both present and distant brethren. Behind this platform is raised 
a lofty gallery for the music. Here the bands play soul-stirring cho- 
rals and national tunes, and when the “Marseillaise,” or other similar 
air is heard, a chorus of thousands of voices accompanies enthusiastic- 
ally the instruments. It is in fact a feast of the people; unity, peace 
and joy reign every where. There may be seen men of different re- 
ligious and political creeds, embracing each other in brotherly concord. 
Men whose language is Italian from the southern cantons, and men 
who speak French from the west, and German from the northern, 
eastern, and middle cantons, form one family, though their localities, 
institutions, and interests may differ widely. The words which Schil- 
ler, in his well-known historical drama, “Tell,” causes Risselmann to 
express— . 

“By this fair light, which greeteth us before 
Those other nations that, beneath us far, 
In noisome cities pent, draw painful breath, 
Swear we the oath of our confederacy! 
We swear to be a nation of true brothers, 
Never to part, in danger or in death! 
These words have become true in our age. 

At 1 o’clock the firing of a cannon announces the commencement 
of the target shooting. The marksmen press to the stands, and their 
shooting continues from mornin¥ till evening, with only an intermission 
of an hour for dinner, for an entire week. As we have before said, 
the shooting-stands are erected at the end of the hall, but in a separate 
building. ‘Ninety-six stands are arranged in one line, each with its 
own target, so that nearly a hundred shots may be fired at once. Be- 
hind each stand there is sufficient space for loading the rifles, and all 
the necessary apparatus. There are smaller buildings near by for the 
repairing of arms, and a regular field-hospital, completely furnished, 
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to supply medical or surgical aid to such as may fall suddenly sick or 
be wounded. The medical fraternity of Zurich have offered their 
services in turn, and two physicians of their number are always pres- 
ent day and night. The: shooting is directed towards the lake and 
large quantities of firewood are piled up like a rampart around the 
grounds, so that an accident is almost impossible. Navigation on the 
lake within a certain distance is also prohibited. The safety of the 
people is thus secured, and an accident can happen only at the stands 
or to a careless target-man. Only two injuries in all have been re- 
ported—a finger-wound received by a marksman, and the loss of an 
eye to a target-man by a splinter from the target. 

More than thirty thousand tried their skill during the ten days of 
the festival. On the 7th of July 74,000 shots were fired, and about 
61,000 on the 11th, though many of the people had already gone 
home. The rifles and targets are of various kinds. The Swiss have 
rifles for field service, and also target rifles—the latter being much 
the heavier. No support whatever is used with either. The distance 
of the target is proportioned to the calibre of the rifles, the “field tar- 
gets” being over a thousand, and the “stand targets” about six hun- 
dred feet distant. Both the stand and field targets are sub-divided 
into “Stich” and “ Kehrscheiben;” the former a single fixed target, 
the latter made double and turned around after each shot, so as to be 
immediately ready for another marksman. The “Kehrscheiben” are 
designated by the letters in the order of the alphabet; the “Stich- 
scheiben” have names attached to each, such as “the Stand,” “Fa- 
therland,” “ Industry,” “Titlis,” “ Pilatus,” “ Rigi,” “Gotthard,” Jung- 
frau,” “Spliigen,” “the Field,” &e. No more than one shot may be 
fired by the same marksman at any of the “Stichscheiben,” with the 
exception of the “Fatherland,” at which two are allowed. The num- 
ber of shots at the “Kehrscheiben” is not limited, but all must be 
paid for—the “ Kehrscheiben” at the rate of about thirty centimes, 
(six cents;) the “Stichscheiben” a little more. Commutation tickets, 
however, may be obtained. 

The prizes are very various, but the most valuable are appropriated 
to the “Stichscheiben.” The first prize this year was a large silver 
basin, of exquisite workmanship, together with 2,500 francs ($500) 
in money, given by the Swiss in Paris, to be won at the target “ Fa- 
therland.” The lowest prize is five francs, and this can be won only 
by those who succeed in hitting the bull’s eye, the size of which va- 
ries in the different targets. In the “Stichscheiben” for the target 
rifle it measures ten inches in diameter, but in the “Kehrscheiben” 

45 
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only two and a half, while in the “Kehrscheiben” for the field rifle it 
measures six inches. Every six hits in the centre of the “Kehr- 
scheiben” gains a prize of five francs, to which is added on the twenty- 
fifth successful shot, a silver cup or watch. _ He who hits the bull’s 
eye fifty times receives another prize of one hundred frances. Special 
prizes are also given to the best marksman of the day, for the first and 
last hits of the day, and for the greatest number of hits during the 
whole festival, etc. The prizes of the day may be obtained immedi- 
ately; the others are distributed publicly at the close of the festival. 

Let us now give a glance at the “Gift Temple.” This neat struc- 
ture is made wholly of glass, save the roof, in order that the rich 
prizes may be more conspicuously exhibited. Here are gifts and 
prizes for the successful shooters, consisting either in articles of value 
or in money, that have been contributed by the cantonal governments 
and communities, and by individuals at home or abroad. The gov- 
ernment has also had new Swiss five-frane pieces coined for this pur- 
pose, bearing on their face the figure of a rifleman instead of Helve- 
tia. There is matiy a piece of fine workmanship among the gifts, of 
which we can here only mention the silver basin with the 2,500 francs, 
the first prize of the “Fatherland,” and a beautiful drinking horn of 
massive silver, richly embossed, presented by some friends in Leipsic. 
The Bremen sharp-shooters also brought with them twelve “ Rimer,” 
large cups of masSive silver, gilt within, which were admired and 
coveted by all the disciples of Bacchus. This was not, however, the 
only present from the old Hanse-town. The senate had opened the 
celebrated “ Rathskeller” and sent some of their Hock of the vintage 
of 1684, the Nestor of German wines, to their brothers in Bacchus. 
The greater part of these gifts consisted in silver cups, and pitchers, 
and gold and silver watches. 

During the festival the houses of Zurich continued adorned with 
flags, transparencies, and evergreens, which were every day entwined 
with fresh flowers. Near the festive hall a triumphal arch had been 
erected, on which stood a colossal figure of William Tell in the act of 
menacing Gesler with the arrow, after having shot the apple from the 
head of his boy. Some of the critics would have us believe that Tell 
is not Tell, that no such person ever existed, but that he is a purely 
mythical character—the creation of Schiller’s imagination. Yet it 
matters little to the Swiss whether the hero was, or was not; all these 
thousands of marksmen who daily pass that triumphal arch are pos- 
sessed by one thought, and many can not refrain from shouting, “ Hur- 
rah for Tell, father of the marksman! The Swiss of to-day is as 
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skillful an archer, as daring and as free as thou west!” Myth or not, 
Tell is the man of the people, the Washington of Switzerland—or, 
rather, Washington is the Tell of America; and ‘these words of the 
dying Attinghausen— 
“Hold fast together, then—for ever fast. 

Let freedom’s haunts be one in heart, in mind! 

Set watches on your moustain tops, that league 

May answer league, when comes the hour to strike. 

Be one—be one—be one”— 
are never forgotten in these days by the inhabitants of Switzerland. 

Around the hall there has sprung up a village of wood and canvas, 
and while the men are engaged with their rifles, the women and chil- 
dren crowd to see the circus, the menageries, rope-dancers, puppet- 
shows, “the giant Kentuckian,” “General Tom Thumb,” &c., and 
while every one amuses himself, there is no rioting, no impropriety, 
no beggary, no placards bidding us to “ Beware of Pickpockets;” the 
people are as sound as their institutions. 

At 8 o’clock in the morning the target shooting commences, closing 
at 8 in the evening. The target and signal men are promptly at their 
stations, and the members of the different committees for keeping or- 
der, arrive one by one. The marksmen are impatiently awaiting the 
signal.shot. Spectators gather in from all sides. The signal is given, 
and in a moment the sharp crack of ninety-six rifles is heard. The 
firing is kept up incessantly till noon, when the sound of the cannon 
again calls to dinner. At about 10 o’clock the first steamers have 
landed their passengers from “beyond the water,” and the first trains 
have come in, bringing new guests to supply the place of those who 
leave, so that new faces and new acquaintances greet us every day. 
Here a fresh company of sharp-shooters from distant Ticino ap- 
proaches, marching to the sound of music and preceded by their flag, 
and receive their weleome—thcre another company from Neufchatel 
is escorted to the station and takes its departure homeward. 

One of the most joyous occurrences of the festival—a silvery gleam 
in the general sunshine—was the reception of the marksmen from the 
four forest towns, Lucerne, Switz, Uri, and Unterwalden. They 
numbered full seven hundred men, noble specimens of the native 
Swiss, all picked men—* Kernmannen.” They were preceded by four 
of their number attired in the ancient national costume, who carried 
the very same bugles that for the last five centuries had called their 
forefathers to arms. The ancient banners followed. As they passed 
under the triumphal arch and beheld their father, Tell, their shouts, 
hurrahs, and vivas, knew no bounds. Their ranks were broken and 
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each threw himself upon the breast of the nearest stranger—nay, 
brother. The very men that perhaps were adversaries in public life, 
or opposed to each other in political principles, were here united; the 
love of fatherland was a common bond of union. Thus, also, Schiller 
speaks through the mouth of Meier: 
“T know him well. There is a suit between us, 

About a piece of ancient heritage; 

Herr Reding, we are enemies in court ; 

Here we are one.” 


Thus is it in Switzerland. Will it ever be so with us? Come, ye 
educators of the people and of the young, preach this principle from 
the pulpit, and make it the corner stone of your instructions in the 
school and at the firesides of your homes! 7 

At the signal for the noon intermission the firing immediately ceases, 
and in a few minutes 6,000 hungry and thirsty people are seated at 
the one hundred and fifty tables in the hall; the rest disperse to the 
eating-houses in the neighborhood and in the city. The dinner is en- 
livened by toasts which, however, are never of a personal character. 
No homage is done to the individual; to the country, to the fatherland 
alone, is homage due in a republic. Toasts are heard in German, in 
French, in Italian—yet all tongues unite in the glorification of a com- 
mon country. Separate tables are set for the different cantons, but so 
arranged that the more distant cantons are usually the nearest together 
—tTicino near Berne, Geneva near Basle, Zurich near Vaud. In 
the middle of the hall are the tables for the committees and the hon- 
orary guests. 

On the second day of the festival the delegations of marksmen hold 
a general conference, and though they enter the hall with opposing 
opinions and feelings, yet before they part all differences are settled, 
all contradictions are reconciled, and their resolutions are usually en- 
dorsed by the whole people. There is no tendency to disunion, no 
necessity for secession, for each one endeavors to satisfy the wishes of 
the other; the public weal is considered, not the interest or aggrand- 
jzement of the individual or of the canton. 

On Sunday, the 10th of July, a public service was held on the 
meadow It was a solemn ceremony, attended by all the different 
creeds that hold fellowship together. On the next day the members 
of the Diet, which was then in session at Berne, visited Zurich. The 
banished duchess of Parma, who lives in the neighboring Swiss town, 
Pappenschwyl, was also the guest of the citizens. She and her chil- 
dren sat with them at the rough pine board and partook of the same 
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viands. After the dinner she said, with tears in her eyes, “The Swiss 
do not know how happy they indeed are.” 

On Tuesday, July 12th, the last shot was fired, and on the following 
day the prizes were distributed. This ceremony took place on the 
grounds before the gift temple. President Dubs opened with a speech, 
in which he said: “ We are distributing now the prizes to those who 
have proved themselves the best marksmen. An equal chance is 
given to all; let all practice with their weapons and emulate their 
lucky companions. I am convinced that all who have hit the centre 
of the target will be able to pierce the breast of the enemy, should 
war be unavoidable.” The first prize, the silver basin from Paris, 
with the 2,500 francs, was won by a manufacturer, Durrer, of Unter- 
walden; the second, the silver horn from Leipzig, by a farmer named 
Glogg, of Obermeilen; the third, the twelve silver cups from Bremen, 
jointly by Professor Dr. Hug, of the University of Zurich, and Mr. 
Baer, of Minnedorf, the best shot in Switzerland, who had hit the tar- 
get four hundred and eighty-seven times during the festival. 

The whole was closed with a serenade, given by the marksmen to 
President Dubs, the chief magistrate of the confederacy, as well as 
president of the festival. The next day the remaining guests departed, 
the garlands and banners disappeared, the people returned to their 
business, all external show had vanished; but the feeling that Switz- 
erland’s sons have again renewed the bonds of their brotherhood. still 
survives in the breasts of that simple, quiet people—our republican 
brethren of the Alps. 
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NOTE. 


The following notice of the Swiss Military System, and particularly of 
its Cantonal Musters, and the Federal Encampment at Thoun is taken 
from a work published in Belgium in 1858. 

The Swiss system educates from infancy, all its male citizens to the 
duty of a soldier. Each individual must know how to bear the fatigues 
of a march, to manage arms and to shoot well. Adults from twenty-one 
to twenty-nine are practised the whole year around, on fixed days in 
their native place. So far is the duty of each city, town and village. 

The Canton has the charge of the more advanced exercises—that is 
the finishing of the soldiers’ education, and the adapting of his knowledge 
to the practicalities of life. Every year at fixed times, before the first 
harvest, and again between the last harvest and the vintage, the Canton 
assembled all adults in active service, and retains them for two or three 
weeks. They encamp and act in all things as if they were actual troops 
assembled for war. They make the same maneuvers, are prepared for 
the inspection of the federal officers who are sent to test the actual 
knowledge of the soldiers of each Canton. This is for the infantry and 
cavalry alone. 

For the artillery there are permanent camps established in different 
parts of Switzerland, of which the camp of Biere, (not far from Auboune,) 
is the most important one. 

The crowning of all these exercises is the campaign in the federal 
eamp of “Thoun.” These maneuvers take place at irregular times fixed 
by government, which also designates the number of troops which shall 
assemble themselves there, and the officer who shall command. This 
camp is situated five miles from Bern. The little city of Thoun is at the 
entrance of a valley which is bounded on the south by the first peaks of 
the Beruese Alps. Here the Swiss army finds a place fitted for all the 
movements of the plain, the marches and feigned combats on the moun- 
tains and the crossing of rivers. The army encamps under tents. The 
hospitals and such other things as are necessary are in the city of Thoun. 
The inspection is very severe, the army being tested in every possible 
way in which it would be possible for them to be tried in actual war. 
They make long marches, transport the artillery to different places, and 
in short perform every duty. Distinguished officers from other coun- 
tries and even King’s come to witness this spectacle. 





IV. THE STAFF OR WAR SCHOOL AT VIENNA. 


[From Report of English Commissioners in 1856.) 





Tae Srarr Scuoort (Kriegs-Schule,) in Vienna, was established 
in 1851, and grew out of the experience of the Hungarian war, al- 
though a Staff-Corps had existed for more than a century in the 
Austrian army, and for many years past all the appointments in it 
have been made upon an examination, which was, in fact, one of 
competition. The process was formerly as follows -— 

An officer desirous of becoming a candidate for a staff appoint- 
ment, sent in his name to the colonel of his regiment, whose re- 
commendation he was obliged to obtain as a preliminary step. If 
supplied with this, he began his course of staff study, and was 
sent for this purpose to some large garrison town as an attaché 
to the staff. Whilst here he went through, for two years, 
the course of drawing, writing military memoirs, mapping the 
country, &c., and for two years more served on active staff duty 
with different bodies of troops. At the end of these four years a 
number of the officers thus employed in a particular country were 
brought together, and examined by the chief of the staff in the 
country, assisted. by a board of officers appointed for the purpose. 
No actual list was drawn out of the order in which the candidates 
acquitted themselves, but it was understood that the best were 
chosen and put upon the general staff. The work upon this was 
exceedingly laborious ; few except officers of real ability were can- 
didates for it, and patronage in it was looked upon with great dis- 
like. On the other hand, studies and reading were not made the 
first requisite ; a ready intelligence and quick eye to make an offi- 
cer a Colonnen-fiihrer,—leader of a column on a march,—were al- 
ways most valued. 

Before describing this school, it may be as well to mention shortly 
the staff-corps and the corps connected with it. 

1. The General Staff of the Austrian Army consists of :-— 


Twelve Colonels. 

Twelve Lieutenant-Colonels. 
Twenty-four Majors. 
Eighty Captains, 
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The attachés, to the number of eighty,—i. ¢., those who are ex- 
pecting appointments, may be subalterns, but they obtain the rank 
of captain on joining. 

The chief of the staff-corps is Field-Marshal Hess. 

2. There has been created very lately a separate corps of adju- 
tants or aids-de-camp, who are charged with the administrative 
duties, such as inspecting the bearing, equipment, carrying on the 
discipline, &c., of the troops. This consists of— 


Eleven Generals. 

Eighteen Lieutenant-Colonels. 
Eighteen Majors. 

Fifty-eight First Captains. 
Ten Second Captains. 

Ten First Lieutenants. 


There is no examination for entrance into this corps. Appoint- 
ments are made by the generals, and we were told that there was 
some scope for “ protection.” 

3. There is also a smaller corps for the purpose of surveying, 
called the Corps of Geographical Engineers, connected with the 
staff, inasmuch as some of the staff officers draw the maps on a 
large scale, which it is the business of this corps to reduce. It is 
usually occupied on the Great Surveys of the Empire; at present it 
is employed ,on the Survey of the Principalities. 

It consists of— 


One Colonel, called the Director. Sixteen Captains. 
Two Lieutenant-Colonels. Sixteen Lieutenants. 
Two Majors. Four Sous-Lieutenants. 


The staff school consists of thirty pupils taken from all arms of 
the service, fifteen being received each year, and the course of study 
lasting two years. It is under the direction of a general and a lieu- 
tenant-colonel; and, with few exceptions, such as might occur in 
the time of war, no appointments on the general staff are to be 
given to any officers who have not passed through the staff school. 

In order to enter the school for the staff corps, an officer must 
have served at least two years with his regiment, and be unmarried, 
and above twenty-one and under twenty-six years of age. He may 
then forward to the chief of the staff, through his colonel, his claim 
to be admitted as a candidate at the entrance examination. Fur- 
ther inquiry is made, and a good many of the names sent in are 
struck off the list. Such, we were told, was the case last year when 
the names sent in were very numerous, but out of these only forty- 
five were allowed to compete, and out of these again only fifteen 
(the regular yearly number) were selected. The competition for 
entrance into the school is indeed said to have been very active ever 
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since it was‘opened. Most of the students are Neustadters ; the 
seven professors were all, with the exception of the professor of the 
French language, military men, and chiefly officers of artillery, 
formed in the long studies of the old Bombardier School. 
The subjects in which the candidates for admission are examined 
are— 
. Algebra and Geometry, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
. Geography. 
History. 
Arms and Munitions. 
Field and Permanent Fortification. 
. Pioneering. 
- Rules of Drill and Exercises. 
. Mancevvring. 
. Military Drawing. 
. Military Composition. 
. French. 
. To be able to speak one of the Austrian national languages, and to 
write a good current and legible hand. 


The most striking features in the system of this school, both at 
the entrance and throughout the course, are that it is distinctly 
competitive, that it admits very young officers, and that while the 
work is considerable, the subjects for study are not numerous. In 
these three points it differs considerably from the Prussian Staff 
School, in which the students are generally older, and the principle 
of competition is not so fully carried out. Inthe Austrian school, 
the students are placed on entering in the order which their entrance 
examination has just fixed. They are examined once a month dur- 
ing their stay. On leaving the school, their respective places are 
again determined, and they have a claim for appointments in the 
staff corps in the exact order in which they were placed on leaving 
the school. 

Their relative places on leaving the school are assigned to them, 
as we were assured, very carefully, and, after much consultation in 
every case among the professors; but this is not done by marks, 
nor by any minute system of testing intellectual qualifications, but 
an estimate is formed upon the whole work of the two years, both 
on the studies in the school and the practice in the field—of the 
student’s comparative fitness, as an officer, Jor the work of the staff. 
“We try to estimate the whole man,” was the expression used to 
us, “ whether he will make a good Colonnen-fihrer” (a good man to 
direct a regiment on a march,) as was said elsewhere. This general 
estimate was preferred to that of marks, on the ground that the lat- 
ter might give too much weight to the more appreciable, i. e., simply 
intellectual qualities. 

The students do not at present live within the establishment, but 
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are to do so when the new ones, building, are ready. They begin 
their lectures at half-past seven and end at one or three o’clock on 
alternate days, going to the riding-school in the afternoon on the 
days when their morning’s work ends at one. Thirty horses are 
kept for their use. 

The subjects of instruction during the first year consist of— 


1, Military Drawing and the Study of Ground and Positions. 
2. Higher Tactics. 
3. Staff Duties. 
4. French Language and Literature. 
5. Riding. 
And those of the second year are as follows :— 


1. Military Drawing, and the Study of Ground and Positions. 

2. Military Geography. 

3. Principles of Strategy, illustrated by representations of some of the 
most instructive campaigns. 

4. French Language and Literature. 

6. Riding. / 


The students are occupied at the school about eight hours daily. 
and their chief work is military drawing and topography. We 
went into the room where the students of both years were working 
together at drawings and plans under an artillery officer, said to be 
one of the best draughtsmen in the army. Some of the plans were 
modeled in soap, the hachures being marked very elaborately, so 
that the models and drawings might closely correspond. We 
also attended a lecture of the second class in military geography. 
A student traced out on the blackboard the line of the Western 
Alps, and was examined very closely on the smaller passes, the riv- 
ers, and the bases of operations for armies on both sides. The 
answers were very minute, and given with the greatest readiness; 
and we understood the question to be taken at random, and not to 
be a prepared one.* 





* It may be desirable to give some epecimens, taken from the official account of the school, 
of the questions put at the examinations for admission, 
I. Viva voce. 
1. Mathematics :— 
Give an explanation of geometrical series, and a proof of the general formula. 
How is the circumference and area of a circle determined? How are the trigo- 
nometrical functions of the different quadrants of the circle indicated ? 
2. Geography :— 
What is meant by the backbone of Europe? What states does it pass through ? 
The source of the Elbe ; its principal feeders? 
8. History :— 
Describe generally the wars of Charles V. 
The political q of the Battle of Leipzig. 
4 Arms and Munitions :— 
What is the material of sword blades ? how are they made and proved ? 
How are gun carriages made for field and siege guns ? 
What kinds of hollow shot are used in the Austrian artillery, and on what do their 
effects depend 3 ; 
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The student officers attending the school are called upon to serve 
in those arms to which they do not belong. For this purpose they 
join the troops of the garrison of Vienna during June, July, Au- 
gust, and September, and if they belong to the infantry they go 
through all the exercises of the cavalry in one year, and of the ar- 
tillery in another. If they belong to the cavalry, they go in the 
same manner through the exercises of infantry and artillery. After 
going through this practice, they have to take command of a bat- 
tery, of a squadron of cavalry, and of a division of infantry. 

The month of May is devoted in the first year to an expedition 
for practice in surveying the country, and in the second, for making 
reconnaissances, &c. 

October is a vacation in the first year. In the second it is taken 
up with the final examination before leaving. 

The officers acting as professors receive 600 florins, about 60/. 
annually, besides their pay. 

Immediately after the final examination, if there are any vacan- 
cies in the staff corps, the pupils receive appointments in order 

* of merit, and are at the same time made captains. In proof of their 
receiving appointments on the earliest opportunity, we were told by 
Colonel Scudier that the last ten vacancies in the staff corps were 
filled up out of the twelve students who had just left the school. 





5. Field and Permanent Fortification :— 

How is a trench made? 

How is a parapet built ? 

What does a front of fortification consist of ? what is the disposition of the several 
lines? what parts protect the principal rampart ? what is the form of the fanks? 
and how is the main ditch made? 

What is meant by detached works ? where are they placed ? 

What are the best arrangements for the successful defense of a fortress ? 

6. Pioneer Service :— 

How are two beams of the same dimensions fastened together in the same direc- 

tion? 

How are suspension bridges put up ? 

7. Rules for Drill and Exercise :— 
(a.) Infantry. 
Wheeling during a march. 
Forming of close battalion column. 
(®.) Cavalry. 
Marching in files and fours. 
Forming line from the flank to the front and rear. 
(c.) Artillery. 
Intervals and distances in a battery. 
II. Paper Work. 
In Mathematics :— 

1. Prove that in every triangle the square of the one side is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the two other sides, less twice the product of these two, multiplied 
by the cosine of the angle they inclose. 

2. If the hypothenuse is 33, and one angle 25° 48’ 12”, find the other angle and the 
perpendicular, &c. 
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One of these was only a second lieutenant, and in order to make 
him a captain, (the rank required for the staff corps,) the Emperor 
promoted him to be a first lieutenant immediately, and to be a cap- 
tain within three days afterwards. This double promotion was on 
the ground of great merit. 

If an officer finds no vacancy in the staff corps ready for him, he 
must return to his regiment and wait as an attaché. But if a second 
lieutenant, he is entitled immediately to a step of rank, and if a 
lieutenant, after three years’ service he is made a captain, although 
he may not even then be attached to the staff corps. 

There are to be eighty of these attachés to the staff. Their num- 
ber at present amounts to only thirteen. 

With. regard to special aids-de-camp, generals are allowed to 
choose their own, without examination, but with this limitation, the 
officer chosen must not be a relation.* 








* The following shows the nature of the Report p d by the i upon an Officer 
examined for admission. It is called the Prilfungs-Act, and is sent into the Supreme War De- 
pertment, that is, to the Fourth Section. 

Form No. I. gives the name, age, rank, and length of service of the Candidate (Lieut. R. H.) 

Form No. Il. :—a Oral Examination. 

1. Mathematics, - - Very good. 
2. Geography, - Very good. 
3. History, - - Very good, knowledge thorough, statements logical. 
4. Arms and Munitions, - Excellent; acquainted with the very details. 
5. Field and P Fortification, Both satisfactory. 
6. Pioneer Service, - - Very good. 
7. Drill and Exercise Rules— - 
Infantry, - - Very good. 
Cavalry, - Not thorough. 
Artillery, - - Good. 
8. Manceuvring, - Excellent. 
9. French, - : - Translates without difficulty from French into Ger- 
man, and German into French. Not much prac- 
. tice in speaking. 
10. Nationa! languages, - Speaks good Bohemian. 
b. Paper Work— 
1. Mathematics, - - &e. &e. 
e. Accomplishments— 
Writing. 
, Military Drawing. 

Remarxs.—Lieutenant R. H. 1s a pupil of the Neustadt Academy, of much natural talent, and 
quick apprehension. His way of expressing himself is quick and logical, and shows a clear head. 
He has a fair military bearing, and prepossessing appearance. He gives every hope of proving a 
useful Officer of the Staff, and deserves admission into the War School. 

Form No. III. gives the questions actually put, as in the note on the preceding 

(Signed) . . ° ° ° 





« 
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Vy. THE STATE AND EDUCATION. 


Second Article. 





What Lycurgus thought most conducive to the virtue and happiness 
of a city, was principle interwoven with the manners and breeding of the 
people. This would remain immovable, as resting on inclination, and be 
the strongest and most lasting tie ; and the habits which education pro- 
duced in the youth, would answer in each, the purpose of a lawgiver. 
For he resolved the whole business of legislation into the bringing up of 
youth—which he looked upon as the loftiest and most glorious work of a 
lawgiver, and he began with it at the very source. PLuTarca. 


You [Athenians] will confer the greatest benefit on your city, not by 
raising the roofs, but by exalting the souls of your fellow-citizens; for it 
is better that great souls should live in small habitations, than the abject 
slaves should burrow in great houses. Epicretvs. 


That the education of youth ought to form the principal part of the 
legislator’s attention, can not be a doubt, since education first molds, and 


afterwards sustains the various modes of government. The better and 
more perfect the systems of education, the better and more perfect the 
plan of government it is intended to introduce and uphold. In this im- 
portant object, fellow-citizens are all equally and deeply concerned ; 
and as they are all united in one common work for one common purpose, 
their education ought to be regulated by the general consent, and not 
abandoned to the blind decision of chance, or to idle caprice. 
ARISTOTLE. 


What, under heaven, can there be more worthy of our most strenuous 
attention, than knowledge; what more worthy of our highest admira- 
tion? Is calmness or serenity of mind the object of our wishes? What 
80 likely to secure it as the pursuit of that knowledge which enables us 
to enjoy life in the happiest manner? Or do we esteem above all things 
unsullied integrity and spotless virtue? Either the study and acquisi- 
tion of wisdom point out the path, or there is none, to the attainment of 
these distinctions. CicERo. 


By learning, the sons of the common people become public ministers ; 
without learning, the sons of public ministers become mingled with the 
mass of the people. . Chinese maxim. 


I promised God, that I would look upon every Prussian peasant child 
as a being who could complain of me before God, if I did not provide for 
him the best education, as a man and a Christian, which it was possible 
for me to provide. Dinter. Autobiography. 
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Education makes the man; that alone is the parent of every virtue; it 
is the most sacred, the most useful, and, at the same time, the most neg- 
lected thing in every country. Monresquiev. 


It is not for the sake of a parish only, nor for the mere local interests, 
that the Jaw wills that every native of France shall acquire the knowl- 
edge necessary to social and civilized life, without which human intelli- 
gence sinks into stupidity, and often into brutality. It is for the sake of 
the state also, and for the interests of the public at large. It is because 
liberty can never be certain and complete, unless among a people suf- 
ficiently enlightened to listen on every emergency to the voice of reason. 

Universal education is henceforth one of the guarantees of liberty, and 
social stability. As every principle in our Government is founded on 
justice and reason, to diffuse education among the people, to develop 
their understandings, and enlighten their minds, is to strengthen our 
constitutional government, and secure its stability. M. Guizor. 


The education required for the people is that which‘will give them the 
full command of every faculty, both of mind and of body; which will 
call into play their powers of observation and reflection; which will make 
thinking and reasonable beings of the mere creatures of impulse, preju- 
dice and passion; that which in a moral sense will give them objects of 
pursuits and habits of conduct favorable to their own happiness, and to 


that of the community of which they will form a part; which, by multi- 
plying the means of rational and intellectual enjoyment, will diminish 
the temptations of vice and sensuality; which, in the social relations of 
life, and as connected with objects of legislation, will teach them the 
identity of the individual with the general interest; that which, in the 
physical sciences—especially those of chemistry and mechanics—will 
make them masters of the secrets of nature, and give them powers which 
even now tend to elevate the moderns to a higher rank than that of the 
demi-gods of antiquity. All this, and more, should be embraced in that 
scheme of education which would be worthy of a statesman to give, or 
of a great nation to receive; and the time is near at hand, when the at- 
tainment of an object, thus comprehensive in its character, ahd leading to 
results, the practical benefits of which it is impossible for even the im- 
agination to exaggerate, will not be considered an Utopian scheme. 
E. H. Hicxson. ‘ Westminster Review.” 


Did I know the name of the legislator, who first conceived and sug- 
gested the idea of common schools, I should pay to his memory the 
highest tribute of reverence and regard. I should feel for him a much 
higher veneration and respect, tan I do for Lycurgus and Solon, the 
celebrated lawgivers of Sparta and Athens. I should revere him as the 
greatest benefactor of the human race; because he has been the author 
of a provision, which, if it should be adopted in every country, would 
produce a happier and more important influence on the human charac- 
ter, than any institution which the wisdom of man has devised. 

Juper Swit. 
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If you suffer your people to be ill educated, and their manners to be 
corrupted from their infancy, and then punish them for their crimes to 
which their first education disposed them, what else is to be concluded 
from this but that you first make thieves, and then punish them? 

Though there be not nfany in every city which be exempt and dis- 
charged of all other labors, and appointed only to learning—that is to 
say, such in whom, even from their very childhood, they have perceived 
a singular towardness, a fine wit, and a mind apt to good learning—yet 
all in their childhood be instructed in learning. And the better part of 
the people, both men and women, throughout all their whole life, do be- 
stow in learning those spare hours which we said they have vacant from 
bodily labors. Sm Tuomas Moore. Utopia. 


To make the people fittest to choose, and the chosen fittest to govern, 
will be to mend our corrupt and faulty education; to teach the people 
faith, not without virtue, temperance, modesty, sobriety, economy, jus- 
tice; not to admire wealth, or honor; to hate turbulence and ambition; 
to place every one his private welfare and happiness in the public peace, 
liberty and safety. Mimton. Way to establish a Free Commonwealth. 


The discipline of slavery is unknown 

Among us—hence the more do we require 

The discipline of virtue ; order else 

Can not subsist, nor confidence, nor peace. 

Thus, dutieswising out of good precept, 

And prudent caution needful to avert 

Impending evil, equally require 

That the whole people should be taught and train’d. 
So shall licentiousness and black resolve 

Be rooted out, and virtuous habits take 

Their place ; and genuine piety descend 

Like an inheritance, from age to age. Worpsworrs. 


Train up thy children, England! in the way 
Of righteousness, and feed them with the bread 
Of wholesome doctrine. Where hast thou thy mines 
But in their industry ? 
Thy bulwarks where but in their breast ? 
Thy might but in their arms? 
Shall not their numbers therefore be thy wealth, 
Thy strength, thy power, thy safety, and thy pride? 
Oh grief then, grief and shame, 
If in this flourishing land 
There should be dwellings where the new-born babe 
Doth bring unto its parent’s soul no joy! 
Where squalid poverty 
Receives it at its birth, 
And on her wither’d knees 
Gives it the scanty food of discontent! Roserr Souruer. 
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The education of the common people requires, perhaps, in a civilized 
and commercial society, the atiention of the public more than that of 
people of some rank and fortune. * * * 

They have little time to spare for education. Their parents can scarce 
afford to maintain them even in infancy. AS soon as they are able to 
work, they must apply to some trade by which they can earn their sub- 
sistence. That trade, too, is generally so simple and uniform, as to give 
little exercise to the understanding; while, at the same time, their labor 
is both so constant and so severe, that it leaves them little leisure and 
less inclination to apply to, or even to think of any thing else. * * * 

For a very small expense the public can facilitate, can encourage, and 
can even impose upon almost the whole body of the people, the necessity 
of acquiring these most essential parts of education. * * * 

The public can facilitate this acquisition, by establishing in every par- 
ish or district a little school where children may be taught for a reward 
so moderate, that even a common laborer may afford it; the master be- 
ing partly but not wholly paid by the public; because if he was wholly, 
or even principally paid by it, ke would soon learn to neglect his 
business; * * * 

A man without the proper use of the intellectual faculties of a man, is, 
if possible, more contemptible than even a coward, and seems to be mu- 
tilated and deformed in a still more essential part of the character of 
human nature. Though the state was to derive no advantage from the 
instruction of the inferior ranks of people it would still deserve its atten- 
tion, that they should not be altogether uninstructed. The state, how- 
ever, derives no inconsiderable advantage from their instruction. The 
more they are instructed, the less liable they are to the delusions of en- 
thusiasm and superstition, which, among ignorant nations, frequently 
occasion the most dreadful disorders. An instructed and intelligent peo- 
ple, besides, are always more decent and orderly than an ignorant and 
stupid one. They feel themselves, each individually, more respectable, 
and more likely to obtain the respect of their lawful superiors, and they 
are therefore more disposed to respect those superiors. They are more 
disposed to examine, and more capable of seeing through, the interested 
complaints of faction and sedition; and they are, upon that account, less 
apt to be misled into any wanton or unnecessary opposition to the meas- 
ures of government. In free countries, where the safety of government 
depends very much upon the favorable judgment which the people may 
form of its conduct, it must surely be of the highest importance that they 
should not be disposed to judge rashly or capriciously concerning it. 

Avam Suira. Wealth of Nations, Book V., Education of Youth. 


But there are other things}of the worth of which the demand of the 
market is by no means a test; things of which the utility does not con- 
sist in ministering to inclinations, nor in serving the daily uses of life, 
and the want of which is least felt where the need is greatest. This is 
peculiarly true of those things which are chiefly useful as tending to 
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raise the character of human beings. The uncultivated can not be com- 
petent judges of cultivation. Those who most need to be made wiser 
and better, usually desire it least; and if they desired it, would be inca- 
pable of finding the way to it by their own lights. It will continually 
happen, on the voluntary system, that, the end not: being desired, the 
means will not be provided at all, or that the persons requiring improve- 
ment having an imperfect or altogether erroneous conception of what 
they want, the supply called forth by the demand of the market, will be 
any thing but what is really required. Now any well-intentioned and 
tolerably civilized government may think without presumption that it 
does or ought to possess a degree of cultivation above the average of the 
community which it rules, and that it should, therefore, be capable of 
offering better education and better instruction to the people, than the 
greater number of them would spontaneously sclect. 

Education, therefore, is one of those things, which it is admissible in 
principle that a government should provide for the people. The case is 
one to which the reasons of the non-interference principle do not neces- 
sarily or universally extend. 

With regard to elementary education, the exception to ordinary rules 
may, I conceive, justifiably be carried still further. There are certain 
primary elements and means of knowledge, which it is in the highest de- 
gree desirable that all human beings born into the community should 
acquire during childhood. If their parents, or those on whom they de- 
pend, have the power of obtaining for them this instruction, and fail to 
do it, they commit a double breach of duty ; toward the children them- 
selves, and toward the members of the community generally, who are all 
liable to suffer seriously from the consequences of ignorance and want of 
education in their fellow-citizens. It is therefore an allowable exercise 
of government, to impose on parents the legal obligation of giving ele- 
mentary instruction to children. This, however, can not fairly be done, 
without taking measures to insure that such instruction shall always be 
accessible to them, either gratuitously or at a trifling expense. 

Joun Stoart Muu. Political Economy, v. 9, § 8. 


That the people should be well educated is in itself a good thing: and 
the state ought therefore to promote this object, if it can do so without 
any sacrifice of its primary object. The education of the people, con- 
ducted on those principles of morality which are common to all the forms 
of Christianity, is highly valuable as a means of promoting the main end 
for which government exists; and is on this ground an object well de- 
serving the attention of rulers. 

Tuomas Bappincton Macautey. Church and State, 


Athens, by this discipline and good ordering of youth, did breed up, 
within the circuit of that one city, within the compass of one hundred 
years, within the memory of one man’s life; so many notable captains in 
war, for worthiness, wisdom, learning, as scarce to be matchable, no not 
in the state of Rome, ‘in the compass of those seven hundred years, when 


it flourished much. an Ascoam. Schoolmaster. 
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It is certain, that as things now stand, the two great parties into which 
the community is unhappily split upon this mighty question, are resolved 
that we should have no system of education at all—no National Plan for 
Training Teachers, and thereby making the schools that stud the country 
all over, deserve the name they bear—no national plan for training young 
children to virtuous habits, and thereby rooting out crimes from the 
land. And this interdict, under which both parties join in laying their 
country, is by each pronounced to be necessary for the sacred interests 
of religion. Of religion! Oh, graciousGod! Was ever the name of thy 

‘holy ordinances so impiously profaned before? Was ever before, thy 
best gift to man—his reason—so bewildered by blind bigotry, or savage 
intolerance, or wild fanaticism ; bewildered so as to curse the very light 
thou hast caused to shine before his steps; bewildered so as not to per- 
ceive that any and every religion must flourish best in the tutored mind, 
and that by whomsoever instructed in secular things, thy word can bet- 
ter be sown in a soil prepared, than in one abandoned through neglect to 
the execrable influence of the evil Spirit ? 

And shall civilized, shall free, shall Christian rulers, any longer pause, 
any more hesitate, before they mend their ways, and attempt, though 
late yet seriously, to discharge the first of their duties? Or shall we, 
calling ourselves the friends to human improvement balance any longer, 
upon some party interest, some sectarian punctillo, or even some refined 
seruple, when the means are within our reach to redeem the time and do 
that which is most blessed in the sight of God, most beneficial to man? 
Or shall it be said that between the claims of contending factions in 
church or in State, the Legislature stands paralyzed, and puts not forth 
its hand to save the people placed by Providence under its care, lest 
offense be given to some of the knots of theologians who bewilder its ears 
with their noise, as they have bewildered their own brains with their 
controversies? . Lawgivers of England! I charge ye, havea care! Be 
well assured, that the contempt lavished for centuries upon the cabals of 
Constantinople, where the council disputed on a text, while the enemy, 
the derider of all their texts, was thundering at the gate, will be as a 
token of respect compared with the loud shout of universal scorn which 
all mankind in all ages will send up against you, if you stand still and 
suffer a far deadlier foe than the Turcoman—suffer the parent of all evil, 
all falsehood, all hypocrisy, all discharity, all self-seeking—him who cov- 
ers over with pretexts of conscience the pitfalls that he digs for the souls 
on which he preys—to stalk about the fold and lay waste its inmates— 
stand still and make no head against him, upon the vain pretext, to soothe 
your indolence, that your action is obstructed by religious cabals—upon 
the far more guilty speculation, that by playing a party game, you can 
turn the hatred of conflicting professors to your selfish purposes ! 

Let the soldier be abroad, if he will; he can do nothing in this age. 
There is another personage abroad, a person less imposing—in the eyes 
of some insignificant. Tax Scnootmasrer 1s aBroaD; and I trust to him, 
armed with his primer, against the soldier in full uniform array. 

. Lorp BrovenaM. 
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’ ‘When the rich man is called from the possession of his treasures, he 
divides them, as he will, among his children and heirs. But an equal 
Providence deals not so with the living treasures of the mind. There are 
children’ just growing up in the bosom of obscurity, in town and in coun- 
try, who have inherited nothing but poverty and health, who will, in a 
few years, be striving in generous contention with the great intellects of 
the land. Our system of free schools has opened a straight way from the 
threshold of every abode, however humble, in the village or in the city, 
to the high places of usefulness, influence and honor. And it is left for 
each, by the cultivation of every talent; by watching with an eagle’s 
eye, for every chance of improvement; by bounding forward, like a grey- 
hound, at the most distant glimpse of honorable opportunity ; by redeem- 
ing time, defying temptation, and scorning pleasure to make himself 
useful, honored, and happy. Epwarp Everett. 


Tt is a noble and beautiful idea of providing wise institutions for the 
unborn millions of the West; of anticipating their good by a sort of pa- 
rental providence ; and of associating together the social and the territo- 
rial development of the people, by incorporating these provisions with the 
land titles derived from the public domain, and making school reserva- 
tions and road reservations essential parts of that policy. 

Cates CusHIne. 


Doubtless it will be urged that a general tax on property, for this ob- 
ject, (Public Schools,) would fall on many who have no children, and is 
therefore unjust. Carry out the principle of this objection, and it would 
overthrow the whole system of taxation. One would say that he never 
uses the public roads, and therefore he must not be taxed for them. 
Another never goes out in the evening, and therefore must not be taxed 
for lighting the streets. Another denies the right of all government and 
prefers to be without any protection but that of virtue, he must not be 
taxed for courts and legislatures. But taxation, we apprehend, is never 
based on the principle that the individual wants it for his direct benefit, 
but that the public wants it; for the public has a right in all property 
as truly as the individual, and may draw upon it for its own uses. And 
one of these uses is the education of the youth ; for there is a very im- 
portant sense in which children belong to the State, as they do to the 
family organization. Indeed, if we revert to the Jewish, Persian, Lace- 
demonian, and Roman States—all those ancient fabrics that rose in the 
youth time of nature—we see the State to be naturally endowed with a 
real instinct of civil maternity, making it the first care of her founders 
and constitutions, to direct the education of the youth. And why should 
she not? These are her heroes of the future day, her pillars of state and 
justice, her voters on whose shoulders she rests her constitution, her 
productive hands, her sentinels of order, her reliance for the security of 
life, liberty, and property. 


Dr. H. Busnnett. 
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For augmenting the aggregate amount of intelligence and mental 
power, in any community, the grandest instrumentality ever yet devised 
is the institution of Common Schools, The Common School realizes all 
the facts, or fables, whichever they may be, of the Divining Rod. It 
tries its experiments over the whole surface of society, and wherever a 
buried fountain of genius is flowing in the darkness below, it brings it 
above, and pours out its waters to fertilize the earth. Among mankind, 
hitherto, hardly one person in a million has had any chance for the de- 
velopment of his higher faculties. Hence, whatever poets, orators, phi- 
losophers, divines, inventors or philanthropists, may have risen up to 
bless the world, they have all risen from not more than one millionth part 
of the race. The minds of the rest, though equally endowed with talent, 
genius and benevolence, have lain outside the scope of availibility for 
good. These millions, with the exception of the units, have been drudges, 
slaves, cattle ; their bodies used, their souls unrecognized. Ah, nowhere 
else have there been such waste and loss of treasure, as in the waste and 
loss of the Human Faculties. All spendthrift profusions, all royal prodi- 
galities, are parsimony and niggardliness, compared with the ungathered, 
abandoned treasures of the human soul. As civilization has advanced, 
perhaps one child in a hundred thousand, and, in more favored nations, 
one child in ten thousand, hasbeen admitted to the opportunities of 
knowledge. Forthwith, the men capable of constructing the institutions 
or the engines of human improvement and adornment appeared ; and in 
numbers, too, far beyond the proportionate share of the constituencies 
from which they sprang. But if, instead of striking the fetters of prohi- 
bition from one in a hundred thousand, or from one in ten thousand, 
those fetters are stricken from all, and incitements to exertion and aids 
to self-development are supplied to all; then, immediately, quick as water 
gushes from unsealed fountains, Shermans rise up from the shoemaker’s 
bench, Beechers come from the blacksmith’s anvil, and Bowditches and 
Franklins from the ship-chandler’s and the tallow-chandler’s shop, and a 
new galaxy shines forth over all the firmament of genius. These are 
truths which the uneducated nations do not understand ;—truths too, 
which the caste-men, whether of birth or of wealth, do not wish to 
understand. Horace Many. Jnaugural at Antioch College. 


The theory of our government is,—not that all men, however unfit, 
shall be voters,—but that every man, by the power of reason and the 
sense of duty, shall become fit to be a voter. Education must bring the 
practice as near as possible to the theory. As the children now are, so 
will the sovereigns soon be. How can we expect the fabric of the gov- 
ernment to stand, if vicious materials are daily wrought into its frame- 
work? Education must prepare our citizens to become municipal offi- 
cers, intelligent jurors, honest witnesses, legislators, or competent judges 
of legislation,—in fine, to fill all the manifold relations of life. For this 
end, it must be universal. The whole land must be watered with the 
streams of knowledge. Horace Manny. 





HISTORY OF COMMON SCHOOLS 


IN 


CONNECTICUT. 





Berore proceeding to the Fourth Period, from 1800 to 1838, we 
add a few facts, which may serve as notes to the preceding. 

Joun Hicernson the first teacher in Hartford of whom we have 
any information, was born in England, August 6th, 1616, and came 
to America with his father, Rev. Francis Higginson, first minister of 
Salem, Massachusetts, in 1629. He removed to Hartford early after 
the first settlement, and was a possessor of land there in 1639. After 
leaving Hartford, he became a preacher, and was chaplain at Saybrook 
fort; was afterward assistant to Mr. Whitfield, at Guilford, and sub- 
sequently his father’s successor at Salem, where he remained until his 
death, in 1708, at the age of 92, having been a minister 72 years. 
His colleague, Rev. N. Noyes, in an elegy upon him, says :—he 


“For rich array cared not a fig, 

And wore Elisha’s periwig ; 

At ninety-three had comely face, 
Adorned with majesty and grace ;— 
Before he went among the dead, 

His childrens’ children children had.” 


He was succeeded at Hartford, probably immediately, by a Mr. 
Co.tixs, whom Winthrop calls “a youngscholar, full of zeal, &e.” He 
had been preaching at St. Christopher’s or Barbadoes, with considera- 
ble effect, and brought some of his converts with him. Hear- 
ing of Mrs. Ann Hutchinson’s opinions while at Hartford, he 
warned a friend against them, but upon himself meeting her, at once 
became her disciple, and afterward her son-in-law. He was murdered 
by the Indians, together with her and her family, in 1643. 

Wittam Awnprews, a native of Cambridge, Massachusetts, is the 
next teacher of whom any thing is known. He is the first mentioned 
in Hartford town records; where, date, 1643, it is ordered that he 
shall be paid sixteen pounds a year as salary. The site of his resi- 
dence is now within the area of the Central Park, being the north 
corner of Elm Street and Trinity Place. 

After Andrews, the next known teacher was Cates Warson, a 
graduate of Harvard College, 1661. He taught for many years; 
from shortly after 1670 to (probably) near his death, in 1725. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that, during a portion of this 
early period, “Goody Betts” kept a dame school in the city. She 
was cotemporary with Higginsoh. 
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PERIOD Y. 
rrom 1842 To 1845. 

Governor Cleveland, in his annual Message to the Legislature in 
1843, refers in terms of congratulation and commendation to the in- 
creased revenue of the School Fund, which, under the present and 
skillful administration of the Commissioner, “has reached the aggre- 
gate of $124,890.50, or one dollar and fifty cents for each person 
between the ages of four and sixteen.” The Legislature passed an act 
relating to the division of property belonging to a district, which 
should be divided into two or more districts. Twelve resolutions re- 
mitting forfeiture of school moneys were passed. 

Governor Baldwin in his annual Message in 1844, at the opening 
of the Legislature, introduces the subject of education as follows :— 


Our institutions of learning, from the primary schools to those of the highest 
order for mental culture and discipline, have, in common with the institutions of 
religion, been objects of solicitude to the people of Connecticut from the earliest 
period of our history. And it is doubtless to the benign influence they have ex- 
erted, from generation to generation, over the minds and habits of our youth, that 
we are chiefly indebted for all that gives value to our social system, or safety in its 
administration. In a government like ours, where suffrage is nearly universal ; 
where privileged classes among the electors are unknown; and where all the 
avenues to distinction are open alike to the children of the poor as of the rich ;— 
an intelligent and virtuous population is equally essential to the correct adminis- 
tration of the laws, as to the wisdom of their enactment. For however well de- 
vised may be the laws of a state to secure the rights of persons or property from 
invasion, it is obvious that in a community where every elector may be called to 
apply them in the capacity of a juror, unless the tone of public sentiment is in 
harmony with the laws, they will afford but a feeble protection from injustice and 
crime. It isin the schools of New England that those habits of subordination 
and of reverence for the laws have been formed in the minds of her youth, by 
which they have generally been characterized and distinguished wherever the 
tide of emigration has borne them. 

The school fund of this state, for which we are indebted to the provident fore- 
sight and wisdom of our statesmen of a former generation, reserving, while yet 
in their power, a portion of our western lands, for this noble object, now amounts 
$2,051,423.77. The dividend distributed to the schools during the past year has 
been $1.40 for each scholar between the ages of four and sixteen years, amount- 
ing to $117,717.60, in addition to the income of the deposit fand appropriated to 
this object in the several towns. 

Notwithstanding this munificent provision for the education of ‘our youth, it ap- 
pears by the returns of the last census, that there were in the State of Connecti- 
cut in the year 1840, five hundred and twenty-six persons of mature age who 
were unable to read and write. What proportion of this number, if any, were 
natives of the state, the census affords us no means of determining. 

It is much to be desired that our system of common schools should be improved 
and perfected, until by a regular gradation from the primary school to the highest 
seminary, the means of education which they afford shall be such, that not only 
the rudiments of learning may be imparted to all of our youth, but that the 
higher attainments in literature and science shall be within the reach of those 
whose talents and inclination may fit them for such pursuits. Then will our chil- 
dren, as they grow up together in every community, and form their characters in 
the same institutions, be practically taught that great lesson of republican equality, 
which, while it holds every citizen in strict subordination to the laws, recognizes 
no*other distinctions than such as superior intelligence and virtue confer. 
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It gives me pleasure to be able to state that the salutary influence exerted upon 
our public schools by the late Board of Education and by the indefatigable efforts 
of their Secretary, still continues to be felt, and has given a new impulse to the 
cause of education, by bringing to the knowledge of all our districts the results 
of the experience of other enlightened states and countries. 

Believing as I do that the prosperity of public schools, and seminaries of every 
grade, is identified with the best interests of our constituents, as well as with the 
glory and honor of the state, I shall cordially codperate in any measures which 
your wisdom may devise for its promotion. 


In pursuance of these suggestions, the Joint Standing Committee 
on Education reported the following Resolutions, which were passed : 


Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor of this State be, and he hereby is 
authorized and empowered to nominate a committee of nine persons in this state, 
to be and to constitute a committee to report on the subject of education to the 
next General Assembly. 

Resolved, That the person first named on this committee shall be chairman 
thereof—and that this committee, when constituted, shall take into consideration 
the state of common schools in Connecticut, and of the public mind respecting 
them, together with such plans and suggestions for their improvement as to them 
may seem calculated substantially to promote the usefulness of schools and the 
interests of education generally in the state, and shall report their doings herein 
to the next General Assembly. 

Resolved, That the School Visitors in the several school societies shall lodge 
with the clerks of their respective societies such returns of the condition of each 
common school within their limits, in such particulars and at such times as the 
committee, mentioned in the foregoing resolution, shall specify and direct, to- 
gether witha written report of their own doings, with such ubservations as their 
experience and reflection may suggest ; and said clerks shall, at the expense of the 
several school societies, transmit the same, when required, to the chairman of the 
committee above named. : 

Resolved, That the Controller of Public Accounts be directed to draw an 
order on the treasurer for the sum of fifty dollars, in favor of the chairman of said 
committee, to be by him applied for time and expenses of said committee, and in 
remuneration thereof, after the purposes for which said committee has been raised, 
shall have been accomplished. 


The Committee appointed under these Resolutions consisted of John 
T. Norton, Seth P. Beers, C. W. Rockwell, Isaac W.. Stuart, John 
Johnston, Samuel Nichols, William T. Russell, and Edward Eldridge. 
This Committee attended to its duties, as will be seen below. 

Governor Baldwin, in his annual Message in 1845, remarks :— 


The subject of popular education, always of vital interest in a republican gov- 
ernment, will never cease, I trust, to occupy a prominent place in the delibera- 
tions of the General Assembly of Connecticut. Blessed with a munificent fund, 
amounting $2,051 ,423.77, which distributed during the past year $117,730.20 
among the 1,658 school districts into which our territory is divided, the people of 
this favored state have a solemn trust to perform, involving deep responsibility to 
future generations, as well as to the present, for its faithful execution. It will 
never be fulfilled in its spirit, until the standard of education in our common 
schools is elevated to the highest degree of excellence, which the ample means at 
our command will enable us to attain. A committee appointed under the resolu- 
tion of the last session, to take into consideration the state of common schools an4 
the interests of education generally in Connecticut, will submit to you the result 
of their investigations. The intelligence of the committee, no less than the 
importance of the subject, will d their report to your attentive con- 
sideration. 


The Committee, appointed by the governor, under the Resolution 
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of 1844, submitted a Report of 64 pages, from which the following 
extracts are taken :— 


Your committee hoped to have met with a ready codperation on the part of the 
visitors and clerks of the school societies. They regret to say, however, that, of 
214 circulars issued, only fifty-nine have been replied to. 

The cause of this neglect to comply with the wishes of the General Assembly, 
in a reasonable effort to promote the cause of education, can only be ascribed to 
indifference to the subject, and an unwillingness to do any thing more than the 
law imperatively requires, without compensation. This fact, alone, affords a 
forcible reason why some measures should be adopted to revive the spirit of our 
ancestors, and awaken a proper interest in a subject of such vital importance. 

On comparing the returns now received with those made by the same societies 
in 1839, 40, oe 41, your committee are forced to the conclusion that the cause 
of common school education is advancing so slowly in this state, that its progress 
is searcely perceptible. Not to’ improve at all, whilst every thing is progressing 
around us, is in effect to go back. In 1839-40, and 41, a spirit was aroused, and 
improvements were begun, which promised to carry our state forward in the career 
of popular education. The effects of these efforts are still visible in many places, 
Whilst in others, disappointment has succeeded to defeat, and many who were 
willing to devote talent, time, and money, in order to give the poorest child in 
the state a thorough, common school education, have been ready to give up in 
despair. 

Besides the evidence of these facts, afforded by the returns, your committee 
are confirmed in their opinion by extensive personal observation and inquiry. 
The supervision of schools by committees, is not nearly as thorough now as it was 
in former years, nor as it had become more recently under the system in opera- 
tion in 1839-40, and 41. ‘ 


DEFECTS IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


1. Want of well-qualified Teachers.—This is one of the most common com- 
plaints, and must continue to be an evil, greatly hindering the progress of educa- 
tion, until teaching, by the encouragement it receives in the community, becomes 
a profession. 

2. Frequent change of Teachers.—Most of the schools suffer from this cause. 
In consequence of the almost constant changes, common school education is not 
progressive. Year after year, as new teachers take charge of schools, the same 
ground is gone over us was traveled over the year previous; and parents wonder 
that their children make no greater improvement: or, which is not uncommon, 
conelude that they have learned all that they can, and detain them from school. 

3, Want of compensation to School Visitors.—The frequent mention of this 
in the reports, is an indication that the need of more thorough supervision of the 
schools is very generally felt amongst those who are interested in the subject. 

4. Too great a variety of Books.—This is a crying evil ; subjecting the com- 
munity to more unnecessary expense, annually, than it would cost to support a 
school for educating teachers, or a complete superintendence and supervision of 
schools, by means of state and town superintendents ; besides greatly hindering 
the onward progress of the children in knowledge. It is very plain that the fewer 
classes there are in a school, the more time the teacher can devote to each. 

5. Want of Libraries, Globes, and Philosophical Apparatus, §-c.—Notwith- 
standing the cheapness and abundance of books, in consequence of the wonderful 
improvements in the art of printing, within a few years, and notwithstanding that 
science and art have furnished maps, globes, and philosophical apparatus, at such 
prices, as that every district in the state might procure them without inconven- 
ience; yet these admirable auxiliaries to learning are found, (out of the cities,) so 
far as returns are received, only in ten school societies. 

6. Poor School-houses, §-c.—The reports, with few exceptions, speak of “ poor ‘ 
houses,””—“ inconveniently furnished,”—“ without the means of ventilation,’ — 
“ in bad repair,” —* badly located,”—and “ without out-houses.”” These are all 
matters of importance, and entitled to serious attention. 
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The want of decent out-houses is disgraceful to a civilized community. Most of 
the reports say, “ wretched out-houses” or “none at all.” Some large and re- 
spectable societies report “none whatever.” The health of children is often 
seriously injured on this account, as they are frequently prevented answering the 
calls of nature, or are subjected to an exposure alike detrimental to modesty and 
good morals. . 

7. Want of interest in Parents and Guardians.—This seems to be the crown- 
ing defect, or rather the foundation of all the evils connected with the schools. 

8. Small School Districts—Assessments on Children, §-c.--There can be no 
doubt that, in general, small districts are an evil, and should be avoided, except 
under peculiar circumstances. A capitation tax should also be avoided, as it 
operates often in keeping the children of the poor from school. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF IMPROVEMENT, 


After a careful examination of the reports received, and a due comparison 
amongst themselves of the state of the public mind, in the different sections which 
they represent, your committee are of the opinion that no great change can be 
effected, or new system introduced at present, with fair prospects of success. 
The principal difficulties in the way have already been alluded to, viz:— 

1. A large number, perhaps a majority of the people, from long familiarity 
with, are blind to existing evils; and, not having informed themselves of the state 
of education elsewhere, are of opinion that our schools are the best in the world, 
and that no change is needed, 

2. The people have so long been in the habit of depending mostly on the pub- 
lie for the support of common schools, that a tax is looked upon as unnecessary, 
fraudulent, and oppressive. 

To these must be added,— 

3. That in this state, unlike New York and Massachusetts, (and, indeed, all 
the other states, so far as your committee can learn,) the cause of common 
school education is connected with party politics—a thing fatal to any improve- 
ment in schools, especially where the great parties are so nearly balanced as in 
this state. 

MEASURES RECOMMENDED. 


Your committee are of the opinion, however, that two improvements can and 
ought to be made, viz :— 

- 1. Our schools are at present in the condition of a body without a head, a gov- 
ernment without a chief ruler, or an army without a leader. A manufactory can 
not be successfully managed without a superintendent, nor a farm without a lead- 
ing mind to direct its operations. Every other department in the state has its 
head. Our schools, however, in which 80,000 children are in a course of educa- 
tion, intended to fit them for active life, are under no system of accountability. 
There is no one to whom reference can be made of disputed questions. No 

ium of ec ication with the schools through which information can be ob- 
tained and imparted. No means for infusing life and animation, and none for 
promoting uniformity. 

Our ancestors were cast in a peculiar mould, and had a remarkable unity of 
purpose. The laws respecting education were strictly enforced, and public opin- 
ion would not tolerate neglect to educate children. That state of things has, in a 
considerable degree, passed away, and other means must now be adopted, than 
were all-prevalent then, to promote public instruction. 

A head of the school department can be constituted without the creation of a 
new office, at a small expense, by appointing one of the existing state officers, say 
the Secretary of state, superintendent of common schools, ez officio, with authority 
to act in certain cases in interpreting and enforcing the laws relating to schools, 
and with authority to address questions, from time to time, to the School Visitors, 
calling for such information as the interests of education may require—said ques- 
tions to be answered and returned with the annual enumeration of children, and 
the distribution of the public money to be dependent on such returns. 

In order to enable the secretary of state, or other officer, to discharge this ad- 
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salary, and might be allowed a small sum for printing, postages, &c. A place of 
deposit would thus be secured for books, correspondence, and returns, valuable for 
future reference, and an efficiency would probably be given to the whole system, 
which it greatly needs, and which, it is believed, can not be produced, by 
the mere enactment of laws and regulations, without a proper officer to enforce 
them. 

2. Your committee recommend, that each Board of Visitors be required to ap- 
point one of their number an Acting Visitor, to examine teachers, and visit 
schools, in company with one or more members of the board, when their attend- 
ance can be obtained. Said Acting Visitor to visit each school twice during each 
term, spending not Jess than half a day at each visit, and to make an annual report 
of the condition of the schools to the head of the department. Said Visitor to 
receive one dollar a day whilst actually engaged in these services, out of the 
treasury of the town in which the society is located. 

There is one other improvement which your Committee deem of great import- 
ance, but which they do not think the present state of the public mind would 
justify, viz. :—the establishment of a Normal School, or Teacher's Seminary. 

Teaching is an art, subject to certain rules and principles, like any other art. 
It is true, that individuals may attain some d of skill in teaching, without 
having had regular and systematic instruction in the art ; as some men do in the arts 
of the painter, the carpenter, or the smith, without having served a regular ap- 
prenticeship. It is true, too, that every one gets some idea of teaching while he 
is himself obtaining the rudiments of knowledge. But who would entrust an im- 
portant work in building, machinery, or painting, or send a son to serve an ap- 
prenticeship, with an artisan who had not been regularly taught his profession, 
unless, indeed, he were satisfied that, by long study and experience, he had fully 
made up for the deficiency in his early education. 

How much more, then, should we hesitate to commit the education of our chil- 
dren to unskillful hands—to those who have barely sufficient attainments to enti- 
tle them to the certificate required by law, without having had the slightest in- 
struction or experience in the art of teaching, and who even acquired the rudi- 
ments of knowledge from those who were themselves exceedingly deficient both in 
art and learning. 

By far the greater part our teachers, when they begin to instruct, are of this 
character. Many never teach but a single season. Others, who continue in the 
profession, change their school, season after season, giving no satisfaction to their 
employers, and deriving none themselves from their pursuit. A few, only, become 

ul teachers, and these soon find their way, as has before been said, into 
such common schools as duly appreciate their talents, or are employed in private 
schools and academiés. 

Your Committee are of the opinion that true economy, as well as the higher 
inducement, of the best interest of the state, in the improved education ‘of its 
children, would be promoted by the establishment of a Normal School. The an- 
nual expense of a school adapted to this state would probably be about $4,000, or 
5 cents a year for each child in the state. The public, however, have at 
present but little information on the subject. There can be no doubt that, 
sooner or later, these institutions will be deemed an indispensable part of every 
common school system. 

Yeur Committee can not close, without expressing their deep sense of the im- 
portance of an improvement in common school education in this state. Though 
narrow in territory, and with a small and not rapidly increasing population, Con- 
necticut, for a long course of years, exercised an important influence in the Union. 
Her rank and influence, however, must rapidly decline, as other states improve in 
knowledge and increase in population, unless by the superior intelligence of 
her people and the wisdom of her counsels, she command a respect, which 
mere extent of territory, and a numerous but unenlightened population can not 
command. 


In pursuance of these recommendations, the Joint Standing Com- 
mittee on Education reported a Bill, which was passed by a very large 
majority in both Houses 


ditional duty, he might be authorized to employ a clerk or assistant, at a moderate 
, 
it 
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An Act in addition to and in alteration of an Act concerning Common Schools, 
1845 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
General Assembly convened, That the Commissioner of the School Fund shall 
be ex-officio Superintendent of Common Schools, and that it shall be his duty in 
that capacity, to exercise a general supervision over the common schools of the 
state, to collect. information from School Visitors in the manner hereinafter to be 
mentioned, and from other sources, and to prepare and submit an Annual Report 
to the General Assembly, containing a statement of the condition of the Common 
Schools of the state, plans, and suggestions for the improvement and better or- 
ganization of the Common School system; and all such matters relating to his 
office and to the interests of education, as he shall deem it expedient to com- 
municate. 


2. In all cases of forfeiture of public money under the thirty-first and thirty- 
second sections of the Act to which this is an addition, application shall be made 
to the Superintendent of Common Schools, who shall examine the facts of each 
case, and according to its equity decide on the right of the applicants to receive 
the money so forfeited, and the same shall be paid as if no forfeiture had 
oceurred, on his certificate to the Controller of Public Accounts, in approbation 
of such payment. 


3. The visitors of each school society, shall, immediately after their appoint- 
ment, meet and choose one or more of their number to be the acting school visitors 
of the society, for the year ensuing. 


4. It shall be the duty of the acting school visitor or visitors of every school 
society, to visit every common schoo] in said society, in company with one or more 
of the visitors, or of the district committee, if such attendance can be obtained ; 
and such visits shall be made twice at least, during each season for schooling, in 
conformity with the provisions of the Act to which this is an addition. It shall 
be his or their duty (unless otherwise directed by the visitors) to spend at least 
half aday in each school visit. It shall also be his duty to make a full report of 
the condition of the common schools of said society, and of all important facts 
concerning the same, to the Superintendent of Common Schools, before the ex- 
piration of the year for which he is appointed, and to answer in writing all in- 
quiries that may be propounded to him or them on the subject of common schools 
by suid Superintendent. He or they shall also prepare an abstract of such report 
to be read at the annual meeting of said society, or (if the visitors shall so direct,) 
at the annual meeting of the town in which said society is situated. 


5. The acting school visigor or visitors of any school society shall receive for the 
time actually spent in the “performance of the duties prescribed in this Act, the 
sum of one dollar each per day, to be paid out of the treasury of the town in 
which the school-houses of the schools visited by him or them are situated ; such 
payment to be made from the income of the town deposit fund, or in such man- 
ner as the town shall direct. Provided, that he or they shall have mad@ his or 
their annual report in the manner prescribed in the preceding sections; and 
provided further, that his or their account shall be approved by the visitors of the 
society. : 

PERIOD VI. 
rrom 1845 to 1849, 


The Report of the Select Committee and the action of the Legis- 
lature in 1845, was followed by immediate and beneficial results. 
The circulation of the Report and of a Circular of the Superintendent, 
Hon. Seth P. Beers, who entered into the requirements of the law 
with a sincere desire to accomplish something for the benefit of the 
common schools, arrested the attention of school officers and of the 
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public generally. At the opening of the Legislature, in 1846, Gov. 
Toucey, thus introduces the subject :— 


The education of youth, in a free state, is ever a subject of momentous inte- 
rest. Here we lay the foundations of that improved society, supposed to exist, 
and of that free government and all its kindred institutions, which rest upon 
man’s capacity for self-government. Without disparaging the higher seminaries 
of learning, I would especially commend to your attention the Common Schools, 
in which the people generally are taught, and which are more particularly under 
their immediate care and superintendence. If these are placed in the highest 
practicablé condition, the higher institutions will be sure to be provided for. If 
there be any pecuniary sacrifice necessary to introduce any well-attested improve- 
ment, or to save these schools from lagging behind the age, let it be made with 
that generous, self-sacrificing devotion, which becomes an educated community. 
But in all our legislation let us never lose sight of the fundamental principle, 
which, with certain exceptions, we have ever acted upon, that these common 
schools should be under the superintending care and control of the parent. 
If the parent has not an unfailing interest in the education of a beloved child, in 
which the state may justly confide, I know not to what quarter we should look 
for it. 

More especially is it desirable that some feasible plan should be devised, which 
would be sustained by public opinion, for enlarging and improving, as far and as 
fast as practicable, the qualifications of instructors, to the end that the higher 
branches may be opened to the children of parents in moderate pecuniary circum- 
stances. For lack of it, many of the brightest minds, many of the most largely 
endowed intellects, which might otherwise have adorned and blessed society, are 
left obscured by the sad influences of poverty. Let that noble principle of our 
institutions, by which the humblest citizen is placed upon a footing of political 
equality with the highest, be extended, in some measure at least, to his children, 
so that when they seek an acquaintance with the higher branches of learning, no 
insuperable barrier may be in their way. 

The School Fund, that source of just pride to the people of this state, with its 
capital of $2,070,055.01, dividing the present year the sum of $119,385 to 85,275 
children, between the ages of four and sixteen, furnishes strong evidence of a just 
public sentiment, which may be safely relied on for any wise and salutary legisla- 
tion, in furtherance of the great cause of education. 


In the course of the session Mr. Beers submitted the “ First An- 
nual ‘Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools to the General 
Assembly, May Session, 1846.” The Report itself is brief—occupy- 
ing 14 pages, but with the accompanying documents makes a 
pamphlet of 200 pages, and for the light these documents throw on 
the actual condition of the schools, it is one of the most valuable 
school@locuments ever published in the state. The following extracts 
include the substance of the Report. 


PLANS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 


To say that the system is not susceptible of improvement, would be to claim for 
it an exemption from the nature of all human institutions. In the course of our 
legislative history, our school laws have been from time to time modified, and it 
would be strange, if in the light of the experience of the last twenty years, dur- 
ing which time the attention of many intelligent statesmen, and of legislatures, in 
other states and countries have been devoted to the subject, that some further 
modification could not be made in our mode of supervising and conducting com- 
mon schools. That there are defects in the practical operation of our school sys- 
tem, in the construction of school-houses, the attendance and classification of 
scholars, in the qualifications of teachers, and their mode of discipline and instruc- 
tion, in the books and apparatus for illustration, in the parental and public inte- 
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rest manifested in the administration of the system, is evident from the testimony 
of the school visitors, nut of one society, but of more than two-thirds of all the 
school societies in the state. That there are remedies for these defects is evident 
from the fact, that they have been remedied to some extent in other states, and in 
some districts and societies in our own state; and that the visitors practically 
familiar with the evils as teachers or committees, for many years, and in societies 
remote from each other, and without any opportunity for consultation, agree in 
the recommendations which they submit. 


The following is a summary of the defects as presented by the School Visitors, 
in the operation of our school system, and the remedies proposed by them, in 
their reports to the Superintendent; extracts from which are hereto appended. 


First—The apathy of parents and the public generally, as manifested in not 
visiting the schools, and attending school meetings, when school committees are 
to be appointed, and appropriations voted for teachers, school-houses, apparatus, 
&e. ‘ 

The remedies proposed by them are— 

1. A regular system of reports as to the condition of the schools and their im- 
provement, both to the school society and the state, printed and circulated widely 
among parents and school officers. 

2. Lectures and discussions by school officers and others, on topics connected 
with the method of instruction and discipline, school-houses, books, apparatus, and 
above all, the qualifications of a good teacher. 

3. The circulation of Educational Tracts. 

4, The publication of a Cemmon School Journal. 


Second—The employment of cheap, instead of well-qualified teachers. 

To supply this want, the following remedies are by them proposed. 

1. The establishment, by the state, of one or more Normal Schools for the 
practical training of such young men and young women as show the requisite 
native talent and tact, to the best methods of school government and in- 
struction. 

2. The holding of Teachers’ Institutes or Conventions for one or two weeks, in 
the spring and autumn, where young and inexperienced teachers may have an 
opportunity to review their studies, and receive practical instruction from older 
and experienced teachers. 

3. An association of the teachers of a town or county, for an evening or a day, 
or a longer time, for discussions and lectures on topics relating to their profession. 

4. A more thorough system of examination of all candidates to teach, by a 
Senatorial District, or County Board of Examination. 

5. A system of visitation, by a County or Senatorial District Board, and a 
faithful report exposing poor teachers and naming with commendation those 
teachers who are faithful and successful. 

6. Higher wages. 

Third—The constant change of teachers from summer to winter and from 
winter to summer. 

The remedies proposed by them are, 

1. Higher compensation to induce good teachers to remain in the same place. 

2. A classification of the schools, so as to have occasion for a smaller number 
of male teachers in the higher department, and a larger number of female teachers 
in the primary schools, for the year round. 

Fourth—The want of better school-rooms and better out-door accommodations. 


The remedies which they. propose are, 

1. An exposure, in faithful reports and lectures, of the injury done to the 
health, morals, manners, and intellect of scholars and teachers, by the present 
neglect. 

2. The erecting and fitting up of a few model school-houses, yards, &c., in each 
county. 
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Fifth—The want of uniformity of books. 

The remedies proposed by them are, 

1. The appointment of a State Committee to examine all the books before the 

ie and recommend the best. 

2. The appointment of a State Committee to prescribe the best books, and 
make it the condition to the enjoyment of the public moneys, that these books and 
no others shall be used in the schools. 

3. The prescribing, by the school visitors, of such regulations as shall tend to a 
uniformity in all the schools of the same society. 

Sizth—The irregular attendance of children at school. 

The remedies they propose are, 

1. The distribution of the moneys to the districts according to the amount of 
attendance in each, so as to make it the interest of parents and districts to see 
that the children are regular. 

2. Securing the codperation of parents. 

Seventh—An unwillingness on the part of districts, school societies, and towns, 
to raise money by tax for the compensation of teachers, payment of school visitors, 
and building and repairing of school-houses. 

The remedies proposed are, 

1. The agitation of the subject by lectures and reports. 

2. The apportionment and payment of the dividends of the School Fund to 
such societies and districts only, as will raise a specific sum by tax, and keep the 
schools in a school-house approved by the school visitors. 


Eighth—The inability of small districts to maintain a good school-house, and 
employ a good teacher for a sufficient length of time. 

The remedies they propose are, 

1. To assist the small districts by a larger distributive share of school money. 

2. To abolish all small districts, where it can be done without serious incon- 
venience. 

3. The more extensive employment, by such districts, of female teachers, in 
winter as well as in summer. 


Ninth—The want of a more thorough system of supervision, that there may be 
a greater uniformity and vigor in carrying out the provisions of the School Act, 
in different districts ; and a sense of responsibilty to the Legislature, for the man- 
ner in which the large amount received from the state is expended. 


The remedies they propose are, 

1. The appointment of a Commissioner, whose sole business it shall be to visit 
schools, deliver addresses, confer with school committees, circulate information, 
furnish plans of school-houses, and submit a detailed report of the condition of the 
schools annually. 

2. The establishment of a Board of Education, with a member for each 
county, and with power to appoint a Secretary, who shall devote his whole time 
to these duties. 

3. The appointment of an officer for each county or senatorial district, to visit the 
schools within his limits and report to the Legislature or the State Superintendent. 

4. The appointment of a single officer for each town or school society, to have 
the supervision of the schools in that town or society. 

Tenth—The existence of numerous private schools of the same grade of the 
common schools; and of the patronage of the former by the educated and 
wealthy, to the neglect of the latter. 

The remedies proposed by the visitors are, 

1. To make the common school the best school. 

2. To establish a common school, of a higher order than the district school, in 
every town and in every large village. 

Eleventh—The want of suitable apparatus, and means of visible and practical 
illustration. 
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The remedies proposed are, 

1. A small appropriation by the state to each district which will raise as much 
more, and expend both sums in the purchase of these articles. 

2. Lectures on the advantage of such means of illustration. 

In conclusion the Superintendent would observe, that while he entertains no 
doubt as to the importance of having a regular system of returns made to the 
Legislature by school districts and school societies, respecting the condition of the 
common schools within their limits for whose support the state makes a larger 
appropriation than is made by any other state; and that to secure uniformity and 
efficiency in this and other requirements of the School Law, and keep the Legis- 
lature infurmed of the progress of improvement in schools in other states and 
countries, some officer or department must be charged with these specific duties ; 
he is no less certain that the financial duties of the Commissioner of the School 
Fund, are too numerous, and too diverse to be blended with those of the common 
schools. The supervision of the common.schools, should, therefore, in his opinion, 
be transferred to some other department or officer. 


Appended to the Report of the Superintendent was a Prize Essay, 
on the “ Necessity and Means of Improving the Common Schools of 
Connecticut,” the history of which is thus given by the Superin- 
tendent :— 


Since making the foregoing Report, the attention of the Superintendent has 
been called to a manuscript Essay “On the Necessity and Means of improving 
the Common Schools of Connecticut,” to which has been adjudged the premium 
offered in the following notice :— 


Premium or $100.—A premium of One Hundred Dollars, which the under- 
signed have been authorized to offer, will be paid for the best Practical Essay, 
adapted to general circulation, presenting the most simple and efficient plan for 
improving the Public Schools of Connecticut, and for adding to the Public 
Schools in Cities, a department for instruction in the higher branches of 
education. 

Competent judges will be selected to decide on the merits of the Essays 
which shall be transmitted to the undersigned on or before the 28th of April 
next. 

The names of the authors to be sent in sealed envelopes, of which that one 
only will be opened which accompanies the Prize Essay. 

Tuomas Day, 

Tuomas H. Gauiaupet, 

Wituam D. Exy. 
Hartrorp, March 2, 1849. 


Twenty-seven Essays were sent in. These were placed in the hands of Rev. © 
George Burgess, Chairman of the Schoo! Visitors of the First School Society of 
Hartford, and Mr. Nathan L. Gallup, Principal of the Centre District School, 
Hartford, who adjudged the prize to the author of this Essay. Without having 
had time to examine the Essay with particular attention, and without assuming 
any responsibility, either for the matter or expression of the views which it con- 
tains, but as it relates “ to the interest of education” in the state, and from respect 
to the benevolence which prompted the offer, and the practical judgment of the 
gentlemen who have acted as judges, the Superintendent has concluded to 
append the Essay to this Report, and commend it to the consideration of the 
Legislature. 

To this, as matter of history, it may be stated, that the premium 
was offered and paid (as well as the bill for the printing of one thou- 
sand copies in a pamphlet form) by James M. Bunce, Esq., of Hart- 
ford; and the Essay was written by Prof. Noah Porter, of Yale Col- 


lege, at the time residing in Springfield, Mass. The Essay was 
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printed and widely circulated, with the Report of the Superintendent 
and in a separate pamphlet, among school officers, clergymen of 
every denomination, and the friends of educational improvement 
generally, in the state. It was eagerly read, and its bold, eloquent, 
and yet practical exposure of existing defects, and desirable remedies 
in our system, arrested public attention, and called forth vigorous 
efforts in the right direction. We give below the Prize Essay as 
originally published. 


Suede Hh Eoney veh 19 3401 
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VII. SCHOOLS AS THEY WERE IN THE UNITED STATES 
SIXTY AND SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


Second Article. 





LETTER FROM SALEM TOWN, LL.D. 
AURORA, N. Y. September, 1863. 

My Dear S1r,—In compliance with your request, I transmit this brief arti- 
cle, comprising such reminiscences of schools, school-houses, school-books, and 
school-teachers as they were some seventy years ago. 

It must, however, be remembered, that I am not describing what did or did 
not exist in large cities or large villages, but in rural districts, and more espe- 
cially that in which I lived. Nor could it be expected that I should know any 
thing of other districts in the town at the time of my earliést school-days. It 
is nevertheless highly probable, that educational deficiencies were much the same 
in most, if not all country districts, as the same destitution of needful facilities 
as to school privileges, was rather general than local. A large portion of the 
male population, able to bear arms, had for seven years been deprived of educa- 
tional privileges, and those at home were compelled to labor assiduously for their 
own support, and that of our armies in the service of their country. Under 
these circumstances, few individuals could be expected to qualify themselves for 
teachers ; hence the choice of the people was a matter of necessity between 
teachers poorly qualified, or none at all. 

I make these prefatory remarks as a reasonable apology, both in behalf of the 
teachers themselves, and of that generation which grew up under such educa- 
tional privations as the state of the country rendered unavoidable. 


My First Teacher, School-books and School-house. 


My early school days commenced just after the close of the American revolu- 
tion, and my recollections as to school matters, though some seventy five years 
gone by, are quite distinct. One very substantial reason for this, is found 
in the fact, that physical appliances were frequently employed by teachers in 
those days, to drive ideas into the heads of little urchins, and impressions thus 
made are not easily forgotten. 

I was born in Belchertown, Mass., March 5th, 1779, andwas probably sent to 
school when six or seven years old. My teacher was asoldier of the revolution, 
living in the district. The first school-house, if such it could be called, was a 
room twelve or fourteen feet square, in an old dilapidated dwelling house. The 
seats were slabs from a saw-mill, and with legs making them so high that small 
scholars needed a short rope to anchor their feet to the floor. But there we 
must sit, however painful the position. The teacher was a large slab-sided man, 
who always sat in an old fashioned arm chair, about the center of the room. 
By his side was a small round table, and a long birch rod. (I can fancy I can 

47 
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see exactly how he looked.) To avoid the trouble of stooping down, he kept 
the butt-end of his rod resting on his chair, and we had sensible evidence often- 
‘times repeated, that its length was sufficient to reach most of us without requir- 
ing the teacher to rise, which he seldom did when once seated, till the close of 
school. 

With these surroundings and discomforts, I was taught the alphabet in the 
New England Primer, from A toezard and ampersand. All the letters in course 
must be said up and down just so many times each day. 

The next book in this school was Dilworth’s Spelling-Book, in which, tion and 
sion were two syllables. In this book we were drilled for a very long time. 
From Dilworth we went to the Psalier, (the book of psalms,)so called. Nor had 
we any intermediate book of easy lessons. The Psalier was in our school the 
only reading book then used, with the exception of some few lessons in the 
Primer and Dilworth. The school consisted mainly of small scholars, some of 
them, perhaps, sent to school to get them out of the way. The teacher owned 
a small arithmetic, name not recollected. From this he gave out questions, if 
perchance any lad was old enough to encounter the ground rules. Slates and 
pencils were unknown. Paper was imported, scarce and costly, and those who 
eould not procure it, cyphered on birch bark, and that was the article on which 
I, in due time first made figures. I often heard old people say my first teacher 
was great in figures ; that he could cypher as far as the rule of three, and com- 
pute interest, and they had no doubt he could actually tell how many barley 
€orns it would take to reach round the earth! ! 

Such in the main comprise my earliest recollections of my first teacher and 
my earliest school days in 1786—7. What other teachers were, and what ad- 
vantages, more or less other schools in the vicinity enjoyed at this time, I had 
no knowlege. 

Progress in Teachers, Books, &c. 

The next school-house where I attended was an old building near a mill-pond 
and saw-mill, with no dwelling near by. The teacher was an Englishman, and 
said to be well educated, but half crazy. Folks said he was love-cracked, and 
I wondered what that meant. 

His mode of government was unique. When the scholars became noisy, he 
would stamp his foot upon the floor with tremendous power, and commence 
pounding his own head’with his fist, exclaiming, “Children, if you do not be- 
have better, I will go right off and leave you.” This for the time being would 
frighten the children into silence. 

School-books were somewhat improved. Dr. Webster’s Elementary Speller, 
was about this time introduced. It was published in 1783, and I believe the 
first school-book published on this side of the Atlantic. Perry's Speller, was 
offered, but I think not much used. Webster’s readers were now used where- 
ever his speller was found. 

About this time a new school-house was built in the district, in a pleasant 
place, and with comfortable fixtures. A new teacher also was engaged, and I 
take pleasure in recording his name, for I was then at an age to appreciate in- 
struction. Samuel Greene, (father of S. 8. Greene, now a Professor in Brown’s 
University in Providence, R. I.) purchased a farm in the same district in which 
my father lived. He was in all respects well qualified, eminently successful as 
a teacher, and universally beloved by his pupils. His name to this day, is with 
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me, in sweet remembrance. Such was his popularity that he was soon called to 
another district two-and-a-half mi!es distant, and thence again to the middle of the 
town, distant from my home three miles. Notwithstanding these removes, by 
consent of my father, I followed him through rain or snow, day by day, where- 
ever he taught. I think this must have been in, 1792—3. Considerable im- 
provement had been made as to the qualifications of teachers, and the increased 
number of school-books. At different times and places where Mr. Greene 
taught, Alexander’s English Grammar and an abridgement of Pike’s Arith- 
metic were brought into use. The Columbian Orator was added to the readers, 
which made up something of a variety in reading matter. 

Under Mr. Greene’s administration, decimal and vulgar fractions, and many 
higher branches of arithmetic were thoroughly studied. Grammar and Geog- 
raphy were made regular studies for the more advanced scholars, A geography 
about the size of a speller, written by questions and answers, and without maps, 
was published by Nathaniel Dwight of Hartford, and another small work by 
Jediah Morse, having four maps, each about the size of a man’s hand. Murry’s 
English Grammar and Readers also came into general use in our schools. 

Such, as far as I can recollect, were the more common school-books within 
the region of my acquaintance up to 1800, the time I left my native state. 

The time during which schools were taught in the rural districts, (and such 
were most of them at the close of the revolution,) was from eight to twelve 
weeks, and that in the winter season. In the summer there were few if any 
schools, as all who could hoe a hill of corn, or do any house-work were required 
to labor. At this early period, the attainments of those who had no further 
instruction than was received in district schools, were limited to very few 
branches. The reasons for which are quite obvious, viz., the inability of the 
teacher on the one part, and the limited time of-attendance allowed by the pa- 
rent on the other. Spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic as far as the rule 
of three, with simple interest, were the main branches. It was, however, 
thought by many parents unnecessary to have their daughters taught im arith- 
metic, as in their view it would be of little or no use to them. 

Fractions were out of the question, and the study of grammar and geography 
was much neglected, as most parents thought it to be a mere waste of time. 
Most of the men and women of adult age, who came up during the Revolution, 
and Had now become heads of families, had enjoyed few advantages for intel- 
lectual improvement, and did not seem to appreciate the benefits their children 
might derive by studying those branches of which they themselves had little 
or no knowledge. 

Thus briefly I have noted my own personal reminiscences, observations, and 
experience, in the immediate locality of my birth place, and from my earliest 
recollections. And when I look on educational matters at the two extremes of 
my life, and contrast those extremes, as then and now, I am somewhat amazed 
that so great a change should have occurred during my own life time. Never- 
theless perfection in all educational facilities has-not as yet been reached. 
What has been accomplished in the past, is most surely prophetic of the os 
Henceforth then, let the watchword be onward and upward. 

S. Town. 

To Hox. Henry BagNarb. 
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LETTER FROM JOSIAH QUINCY. 
Boston, December 1st, 1860. 

Dear Sir,—You ask briefly the position of Phillips Academy as to studies, 
text-books, methods, and discipline. That academy was founded in the year 1778. 
I was sent to that academy within a month after its opening, in May, 1778, 
being the seventh admission on its catalogue. I had just then entered upon 
my seventh year, and was thrust at once into my Latin at a period of life when 
noun, pronoun, and participle, were terms of mysterious meaning, which all the 
explanations of my grammars and my masters for a long time vainly attempted 
to make me comprehend. But the laws of the school were imperious. They 
had no regard for my age, and I was for years subjected to the studies and dis- 
cipline of the geminary, which, though I could repeat the former, through want 
of comprehension of their meaning, I could not possibly understand. I was 
sent to the academy two years at least before I ought to have been. But Wil- 
liam Phillips was my grandfather; it was deemed desirable that the founders of 
the academy should show confidence in its advantages; I was, therefore, sent 
at once, upon its first opening, and I have always regarded the severe discipline 
to which I was subjected, in consequence of the inadequacy of my years to my 
studies, as a humble contribution toward the success of the academy. 

The course of studies and text-books I do not believe I can from memory 
exactly recapitulate; I can not, however, be far out of the way in stating that 
“Cheever’s Accidence” was our first book; the second, “ Corderius;” the third, 
“Nepos;” then, if I mistake not, came “ Virgil.” There may have been some 
intermediate author which has escaped my memory, but besides Virgil I have 
no recollection of any higher author. 

Our grammar was “ Ward's,” in which all the rules and explanations are in 
Latin, and we were drilled sedulously in writing this language far enough to get 
into the university. Our studies in Greek were very slight and superficial. 
Gloucester's Greek Grammar was our guide in that language, and a thorough 
ability to construe the four Gospels were all required of us to enter the college. 

These are the best answers I can give to your inquiries on the subject of 
“ studies and text-books,” but I am not confident that my memory serves me 
with exactness. Our preparation was limited enough, but sufficient for the 
poverty and distracted state of the period. ° 

Of “methods and discipline,” for which you inquire, I can only say that the 
former was strict and exact, and the latter severe. Pearson was a convert to 
thorough discipline; monitors kept an account of all of a student’s failures, 
idleness, inattention, whispering, and like deviations from order, and at the end 
of the week substantial rewards were bestowed for such self-indulgences, dis- 
tributed upon the head and hand with no lack of strength or fidelity. 

In that day arithmetic was begun at the university. The degree of prepara- 
tion for college, and the amount of the studies within it, are not worthy of re- 
membrance when, compared with the means of acquirement now presented to 
the aspiring student. 

I am, very truly, 
Your friend and servant, 
JOSIAH QUINCY. 

To Hon. Henry Barnarp, LL. D. 
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LETTER FROM WILLIAM DARLINGTON, M.D., LL.D. 
WEST CHESTER, PENN. Dec. 21st, 1860. 

My Dear Sir,—At your request, I propose to attempt a brief and hasty 
sketch of my acquaintance with, and reminiscences of the Country Schools, and 
their condition, some sixty-five or seventy years since, in the south-eastern cor- 
ner of the state of Pennsylvania; more particularly the school at Birmingham, 
Chester county, where the limited instruction of my youthful days was chiefly 
acquired. 

My earliest recollections of the school to which I was sent, go back to that 
trying period of loose government, rusticity, and scarcity experienced in the in- 
terval between the War of Independence and the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution; and if it were given me to wield the pen of Jom Brown of Rugby, I 
might peradventure furnish some graphic details of our rural seminaries of 
learning in those days of general destitution. But, under present circumstances, 
I can only offer the imperfect narrative of incidents and observations, a8 re- 
tained in an almost octogenarian memory. 


School-houses and Teachers. 


At the time when I was first sent to school—say in 1787-8—school-houses 
were rare; and there was little or no organization for their maintenance. The 
country round, having been recently ravaged by a hostile army, was scantily 
supplied with teachers, who occasionally gbtained schools by going among the 


principal families of the vicinage, and procuring subscribers for a quarter's tui- 
tion of the children on hand. Those who were too young to be serviceable on 
the farm were allowed to go to scliool in the summer season; but the larger ones 
(expertus loquor) could only be spared for that purpose during winter. The ex- 
tent of rural instruction was then considered to be properly limited to what a 
worthy London alderman designated as the three R's, viz., “ Reading, Riting, 
Rithmetic.” To cipher beyond the Rule of Three was deemed a notable achieve- 
ment and mere surplusage among the average of country scholars. The busi- 
ness of teaching, at that day, was disdainfully regarded as among the humblest 
and most unprofitable of callings; and the teachers—often low-bred, intempe- 
rate adventurers from the old world—were generally about on a par with the 
prevalent estimate of the profession. Whenever a thriftless vagabond was 
found to be good for nothing else, he would resort to school-keeping, and teaching 
young American ideas how to shoot! It was my good fortune, however, to 
have a teacher who was a distinguished exception to the sorry rule referred to. 
JouN ForsyTHuE was a native of the Emerald Isle, born in 1754, received a good 
English education at home, and while yet a young man, migrated to the county of 
Chester, in the land of Penn., where he became an excellent schoolmaster. When 
he arrived in our quakerly settlement, he was a gay young Presbyterian, dressed 
in the fashionable apparel of the world’s people; and being withal musical in 
his taste, was an expert performer on the violin. He soon, however, adopted 
the views and principles of the “Friends,” among whom he remained, married 
one of the society, and was ever recognized as an exemplary and valuable 
member. 

As the head and spirit-master of the school, at Birmingham meeting-house, 
established under the auspices of the Quaker society, he taught for a number of 
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years, and always applied himself con amore to his arduous duties. He accom- 
plished more in exciting a taste for knowledge and developing young intellects, 
than any teacher who had theretofore labored in that hopeful vineyard. He 
effectually routed the lingering old superstitions, prejudices, and benighted no- 
tions of preceding generations, and ever took delight in introducing youthful 
genius to the bright fields of literature and science. The young men of his day, 
who have since figured in the world, were deeply indebted to John Fofsythe 
for the aid which he afforded them in their studies, as well for the sound doc- 
trines which he inculecated; and some few of ‘them yet survive to make the 
grateful acknowledgment. 

When the noble Quaker institution at West-town was erected, near the close 
of the last century, the skill and experience of John Forsythe were put in re- 
quisition, until it was fairly inaugurated; after which he retired to his comfort- 
able farm, in East Bradford, where he passed a venerable old age, until his 87th 
year, superintending agricultural employments, and in manifesting a lively inter- 
est in the progress of education among our people. No instructor has labored 
in this community more faithfully, nor with better effect. None has left a mem- 
ory more worthy to be kindly cherished. 

The old school-house at Birmingham was a one story stone building, erected 
by men who did not understand the subject; and was badly lighted and ven- 
tilated. The discipline of that day (adopted from the mother country) was pretty 
severe. The real birch of the botanists not being indigenous in the immediate 
vicinity of the school, an efficient substitute was found in young apple tree 
sprouts, as unruly boys were abundantly able to testify. 

School-books. 

The school-books of my earliest recollection were a cheap English spelling 
book, the Bible for the reading classes, and when we got to ciphering, the 
“ Schoolmasters’ Assistant.” The “ Spelling Book” and “Assistant” were by 
Thomas Dilworth, an English schoolmaster at Wapping. The “ Assistant” 
was a useful work, but has long since disappeared. The “counterfeit present- 
ment” of the worthy author faced the title-page, and was familiarly known to 
every school-boy of my time. The Spelling Book contained a little elementary 
grammar, in which the English substantives were through all the cases 
(genitive, dative, etc.) of the Latin. But grammar was then an unknown study 
among us. Dilworth’s “ Spelling Book,” however, was soon superseded by a 
greatly improved one, compiled by John Pierce, a respectable teacher of Dela- 
ware county, Pennsylvania. This comprised a tolerable English grammar, for 
that period, and John Forsythe introduced the study into his school with much 
zeal and earnestness. Intelligent employers were made to comprehend its advan- 
tages, and were pleased with the prospect of a hopeful advance in that direc 
tion; but dull boys and illiterate parents could not appreciate the benefit. 
Great boobies often got permission, at home to evade the study, but they could 
not get around John Forsythe in that way. They would come into school with 
this promised indulgence, and loudly announce, “Daddy says I need’nt 
larn grammar ; it’s no use:” when the energetic response from the desk was, “I 
don’t care what daddy says. He knows nothing about it; and I say thou shalt 
learn it!” and so some general notion of the subject was impressed upon the 
minds even of the stupid; while many of the brighter youths became excellent 
grammarians. 
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In this Friendly semine we were all required to use the plain’ language in 
conversation, being assured that it was wrong, both morally and grammatically, 
to say you to one person. Our teacher contrived a method of his own for 
mending our cacology, even at our noonday sports. He prepared a small piece 
of board or shingle, which he termed a paddle; and whenever a boy was heard 
uttering bad grammar, he had to take the paddle, step aside, and refrain from 
play, until he detected some other unlucky urchin tresspassing upon syntax; 
when he was authorized to transfer the badge of interdiction to the last offender, 
and resume his amusements. It was really curious to observe how critical 
we soon became, and how much improvement was effected by this whimsical 
and simple device. 

Pierce’s ‘“‘ Spelling Book” kept its position in our school for several years, but 
was at length superceded, in the grammatical department, by a useful little vol- 
ume, prepared by John Comly, of Bucks county, Pennsylvania. Lindley Murray 
and others prepared elaborate grammars, which yere successively introduced, 
as our schools improved or created a demand; and so rapidly have the book- 
making competitors in that department multiplied that their name is now legion, 
and the respective value of their works is known only to experts in the art of 
teaching. 

Excellent works in Reading and Elocution are now so abundant and well 
known in all our respectable seminaries, that they need not to be here enumer- 
ated. One of the best and most popular of those works, some half century or 
more since, was a volume entitled “ Zhe Art of Speaking,” compiled, I think, by 
a Mr. Rice, in England. 

But, as we have now reacied the age of academies, normal institutes, and 
schools for the people, I presume you will gladly forego a further extension of 
this prosy narrative, so little calculated to interest a veteran in the great cause 
of education. I have ever been a sincere friend and advocate of the blessing; 
but, unfortunately, my acquaintance with it has been mainly limited to a hum- 
bling consciousness of my deficiencies in the ennobling attainment. 

Very respectfully, 
Wat. DARLINGTON. 
To Hon. Henry Barnarp, LL.D. 
SCHOOLS IN PHILADELPHIA. 

The following picture of the internal economy of one of the best 
schools of Philadelphia, is taken from Watson’s “ Annals of Phila- 
delphia and Pennsylvania.” 

“ My facetious friend, Lang Syne, has presented a lively picture of the ‘ school- 
masters’ in those days, when ‘preceptors,’ and ‘principals,’ and ‘professors’ 
were yet unnamed. What is now known as ‘Friends’ Academy,’ in Fourth 
street, was at that time occupied by four different masters. The best room down- 
stairs by Robert Proud, Latin master; the one above him, by William Waring, 
teacher of astronomy and mathematics; the east room, up-stairs, by Jeremiah 
Paul, and the one below, ‘last not least’ in our remembrance, by J. Todd, and 
severe he was. The State House clock, being at the time visible from the school 
pavement, gave to the eye full notice when to break off marble and plug top, 
hastily collect the ‘stakes,’ and bundle in, pell-mell, to the school-room, where, 
until the arrival of the ‘master of scholars,’ John Todd, they were busily 
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employed, every one in finding his place, under the control for the time, of a short 
Irishman, asher, named Jimmy M’Cue. On the entrance of the master, all 
shuffling of the feet, ‘scrouging,’ hitting of elbows, and whispering disputes, 
were hastily adjusted, leaving a silence which might be felt, ‘not a mouse stir- 
ring.’ He, Todd, dressed after the plainest manner of Friends, but of the richest 
material, with looped cocked hat, was at all times remarkably ‘clean and nice in 
his person, a man of about sixty years, square built, and well sustained by bone 
and muscle. 

After an hour, maybe, of quiet time, everything going smoothly on—no 
sound, from the master’s voice, while hearing the one standing near him, a dead 
calm, when suddenly a brisk slap on the ear or face, for something or for nothing, 
gave ‘dreadful note’ that an erruption of the lava was now about to take place 
Next thing to be seen was ‘strap in full play over the head and shoulders of 
Pilgarlic.’ The passion of the master,‘ growing by which it fed on,’ and wanting el- 
bow room, the chair would be quickly thrust on one side, when, with sudden gripe, 
he was to be seen dragging his struggling suppliant to the flogging ground, in 
the centre of the room; having placed his left foot upon the end of a bench, he 
then, with a patent jerk, peculiar to himself, would have the boy completely 
horsed across his knee, with his left elbow on the back of his neck, to keep him 
securely on. In the hurry of the moment he would bring his long pen with 
him, griped between his strong teeth, (visible the while,) causing both ends to 
descend to a parallel with his chin, and adding much to the terror of the scene. 
His face would assume a deep claret color—his little bob of hair would disen- 
gage itself, and stand out, each ‘particular hair’ as it were, ‘up in arms and 
eager for the fray.’ Having his victim thus completely at command, and all 
useless drapery drawn up to a bunch above the waistband, and the rotundity 
and the nankeen in the closest affinity possible for them to be, then once more 
to the ‘staring crew’ would be exhibited the dexterity of master and strap. By 
long practice he had arrived at such perfection in the exercise, that, moving in 
quick time, the fifteen inches of bridle rein (allas strap) would be seen after 
every cut, elevated to a perpendicular above his head; from whence it descend- 
ed like a flail on the stretched nankeen, leaving ‘on the place beneath’ a fiery 
red streak, at every slash. It was customary with him to address the sufferer 
at intervals, as follows; ‘Does it hurt?’ ‘Oh! yes, master; oh! don’t mas- 
ter.’ ‘Then I'll make it hurt thee more. I'll make thy flesh creep—thou shan't 
want a warming pan to-night. Intolerable being! Nothing in nature is able 
to prevail upon thee but my strap.’ He had one boy named George Fudge, 
who usually wore leather breeches, with which he put strap and its master at 
Mefiance. He would never acknowledge pain—he would not ‘sing out.’ Todd 
seized him one day, and having gone through the evolutions of strapping, (as 
useless, in effect, as if he had been thrashing a flour bag,)almost breathless with 
rage, he once more appealed to the feelings of the ‘reprobate,’ by saying; 
‘ Does it not hurt?’ The astonishment of the school and the master was com- 
pleted, on hearing him sing out, ‘No! Hurray for leather crackers!’ He was 
thrown off immediately, sprawling on the floor, with the benediction as follows; 
‘Intolerable being! Get out of my school. . Nothing in nature is able to pre- 
vail upon thee—not even my strap!’ 

‘Twas not ‘ his love in learning was in fault,’ so much as the old British sys- 
tem of introducing learning and discipline into the brains of boys and soldiers 
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by dint of punishment. The system of flogging on all occasions in schools, for 
something or for nothing, being protected by law, gives free play to the passions of 
the master, which he, for one, exercised with great severity. The writer has, at 
this moment, in his memory, a schoolmaster then of this city, who, a few years 
ago, went deliberately out of his school to purchase a cow-skin, with which, on 
his return, he extinguished his bitter revenge on a boy who had offended him. 
The age of chivalry preferred ignorance in its sons,to having them subjected to 
the fear of a pedagogue—believing that a boy who had quailed under the eye 
of the schoolmaster, would never face the enemy with boldness on the field of 
battle; which it must be allowed is ‘a swing of the pendulum’ too far the 
other way. A good writer says: ‘We do not harden the wax to receive the 
impression—wherefore, the teacher seems himself most in need of correction— 
for he, unfit to teach, is making them unfit to be taught!’ 

I have been told by an aged gentleman, that in the days of his boyhgod, six- 
ty-five years ago, when boys and girls were together, it was a common practice 
fo make the boys strip off their jackets, and loose their trowser’s band prepara- 
tory to hoisting them upon a boy’s back so as to get his whipping, with only 
the linen between the flesh and the strap. The girls too—we pity them—were 
obliged to take off their stays to receive their floggings with equal sensibility. 
He named one distinguished lady, since, who was so treated among others, in his 
school. All the teachers then wére from England and Ireland, and brought 
with them the rigorous principles which had before been whipped into themselves 
at home.” 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN BOSTON, MASS. 


The following “ Memorandum of an eminent clergyman, who was 
educated in the best schools of Boston just before the Revolution,” 
we copy from a volume of the “ Massachusetts Common School 
Journal,” vol. xii., pp. 311, 312. The notes are by the editor of the 


Journal, Wm. B. Fowle: 

“At the age of six and a half years, I was sent to Master John Lovell’s Latin 
school, The only requirment was reading well: but, though fully qualified, 7 
was sent away to Master Griffith, a private teacher, to learn to read, write and 
spell. I learned the English Grammar in Dilworth’s Spelling Book by heart, 
Griffith traced letters with a pencil, and the pupils inked them. 

Entered Lovell’s school at seven years. Lovell was a tyrant, and his system 
one of terror. Trouncing * was common in the school. Dr. Cooper was one of 
his early scholars, and he told Dr. Jackson, the minister of Brookline, that he 
had dreams of schools till he died. The boys were so afraid they could not 





* Trouncing was performed by stripping the boy, mounting him en another's back, and 
whipping him with birch rods, before the whole school. James Lovell the grandson of Jol.n, 
once related to us the following anecdote, which shows the wfility of corporeal punishment! 
It seems that a boy had played truant, and Master John had pubiicly declared that the offend- 
er should be trounced. When such a sentence was pronounced, it was understood that the 
other boys might seize the criminal. and take him to school by force, The culprit was soon 
seized by one party, and hurried to the master, who inflicted the punishment without delay. 
On. his way home, the culprit met another party, who cried out, ‘Ah, John Brown,’ or what- 
ever his name was, ‘ you'll get it when you go to school!’ ‘ No, } shan’t,’ said the victorious 
boy, who felt that he had got the start of them, ‘ No, I shan’t, for Pve got it, and, as he said 
this. be slapped his hand upon the part that had paid the penalty, thus, as the poet says, ‘ suit- 
ing the action to the word.’ ” 
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study. Sam. Bradford, afterward sheriff, pronounced the P in Plolemy, and the 
younger Lovell rapped him over the head with a heavy ferule.* 

We studied Latin from 8 o’clock till 12, and from 1 till dark. After one or 
two years, I went to the town school, to Master Holbrook, at the corner of West 
street, to learn to write; and to Master Proctor, on Pemberton’s Hill, in the 
south-east part of Scollay’s Building. My second, third, and fourth year, I 
wrote there, and did nothing else. The English boys alone were taught to make 
pens. Griffith was gentle, but his being a private teacher accounts for it. 

The course of study was grammar; Esop, with a translation; Clark’s intro- 
duction to writing Latin; Eutropius, with a translation; Corderius; Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses; Virgil's Georgics; Aineid; Cesar; Cicero. In the sixth year 
I began Greek, and for the first time attempted English composition, by transla- 
ting Ceesar’s Commentaries. The master allowed us to read poetical translations, 
such as Brappe’s and Dryden’s Virgil. I was half way through Virgil when I 
began Greek with Ward’s Greek Grammar. 

After Cheever’s Latin Accidence, we took Ward's Lily’s Latin Grammar. 
After the Greek Grammar, we read the Greek Testament, and were allowed to 
use Beza’s Latin translation. Then came Homer’s Iliad, five or six books, using 
Clarke’s translation with notes, and this was all my Greek education at school. 
Then we took Horace, and composed Latin verses, using the Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum. Daniel Jones was the first Latin scholar in 1771 or 1772, and he was 
brother ‘to Thomas Kilby Jones, who was no scholar, though a distinguished 
merchant afterward. 

I entered college at the age of fourteen years and three months, and was 
equal in Latin and Greek to the best in the senior class. Xenophon and Sallust 
were the only books used in college that I had not studied. I went to the pri- 
vate school from 11 to 12 A. M., and to the public from 3 to 5 p. m. 

The last two years of my school life, nobody taught English Grammar or 
Geography, but Col. Joseph Ward, (son of Deacon Joseph Ward, of Newton, 
West Parish, blacksmith,) who was self-taught, and set up a school in Boston. 
He became aid to General Ward when the war commenced, and did not teach 
after the war. 

I never saw a map, except in Czesar’s Commentaries, and did not know what 
that meant. Our class studied Lowth’s English Grammar at college. At Mas- 
ter Proctor’s school, reading and writing were taught in the same room, to girls 
and boys, from 7 to 14 years of age, and the Bible was the only reading book. 
Dilworth’s Spelling Book was used, and the New England Primer. The mas- 
ter set sums in our MSS. but did not go farther than the Rule of Three. 

Master Griffith was a thin man, and wore a wig, as did Masters Lovell and 
Proctor, but they wore a cap when not in full dress. James Lovell was so beat- 
en by his grandfather John, that James the father rose and said, ‘Sir, you have 
flogged that boy enough.’ The boy went off determined to leave school, and 





* “ We saw this done by another Boston teacher, about thirty years ago, and when we re- 
monstrated with him upon the danger of inflicting such a blow, upon such a spot, ‘ O, the 
caitiffs,’ said he, ‘ it is good for them!’ About the same time, another teacher who used to 
strike his pupils upon the hand so that the marks and bruises were visible, was waited upon 
by a committee of mothers, who lived near the school, and had been annoyed by the out- 
cries of the sufferers. The teacher promised not to strike the boys any more on the hand, 
and the women went away satisfied. But, instead of inflicting blows upon the hand, he in 
flicted them upon the soles of the feet, and made the punishment more severe.” 
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go to Master Proctor’s; but he met one of Master Proctor’s boys, who asked 
whither he was going, and when informed, warned him not to go, for he would 
fare worse.” 

Hon. Edward Everett, in an address at the Annual School Festival 
in Faneuil Hall in 1852, gives the following account of the educa- 
tional advantages he enjoyed in early life :— 


“Tt was fifty-two years last April since I began, at the age of nine years, to 
attend the reading and writing schools in North Bennett street. The reading 
school was under Master Little, (for ‘Young America’ had not yet repudiated 
that title,) and the writing school was kept by Master Tileston. Master Little, 
in spite of his name, was a giant in stature—six feet four, at least—and some- 
what wedded to the past. He struggled earnestly against the change then tak- 
ing place in the pronunciation of u, and insisted on saying monovment and natur. 
But I acquired, under his tuition, what was thought in those days a very toler- 
able knowledge of Lindley Murray’s abridgment of English grammar, and at 
the end of the year could parse almost any sentence in the ‘American Precep- 
tor.’ Master Tileston was a writing master of the old school. He set the cop- 
ies himself, and taught that beautiful old Boston handwriting,’ which, if I do not 
mistake, has, in the march of innovation, (which is not always the same thing 
as improvement,) been changed for the better. Master Tileston was advanced 
in years, and had found a qualification for his calling as a writing master, in 
what might have seemed at first to threaten to be an obstruction. The fingers 
of his right hand had been contracted and stiffened in early life, by a burn, but 
were fixed in just the position to hold a pen and a penknife—and nothing else. 
As they were considerably indurated, they served as a convenient instrument 
of discipline. A copy badly written, or a blotted page, was sometimes visited 
with an infliction which would have done no discredit to the beak of a bald 
eagle. His long, deep desk was a perfect curiosity-shop of confiscated balls, 
tops, penknives, marbles and Jews-harps—the accumulation of forty-years. I 
desire, however, to speak of him with gratitude, for he put me on the track of 
an acquisition which has been extremely useful to me in after life—that of a 
plain, legible hand. I remained at these schools about sixteen months, and had 
the good fortune in 1804 to receive the Franklin medal in the English depart- 
ment. After an interval of about a year, during which I attended a private 
schoot kept by Mr. Ezekiel Webster, of New Hampshire, and on an occasion of 
his absence, by his ever memorable brother, Daniel Webster, at that time a stu- 
dent of law in Boston, I went to the Latin school, then slowly emerging from a 
state of extreme depression. It was kept in School street, where the Horticul- 
tural Hall now stands. The standard of scholastic attainment was certainly 
not higher than that of material comfort in those days. We read pretty much 
the same books—or of the same class—in Latin or Greek, as are read now, but 
in a very cursory and superficial manner. There-was no attention paid to the 
philosophy of the languages—to the deduction of words from their radical ele- 
ments—to the niceties of construction—still less to prosody. I never made a 
hexameter or pentameter verse, till, years afterward, I had a son at school in 
London, who occasionally required a little aid in that way. The subsidiary and 
illustrative branches were wholly unknown in the Latin school in 1805. Such 
a thing as a school library, a book of reference, a critical edition of a classic, a 
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map, a blackboard, an engraving of an ancient building, or a copy of ancient art, 
such as now adorn the walls of our schools, was as little known as the electric 
telegraph. If our children, who possess all these appliances and aids to learn- 
ing, do not greatly excel their parents, they will be much to blame.” 

AN OLD FIELD SCHOOL, OR ACADEMY, IN VIRGINIA. 

The experience of one of that class of teachers, who found tem- 
porary occupation in teaching the children of one or more families 
of planters in Virginia, and other southern states, will be found in 
the “ Travels of Four Years and a Half in the United States, (in 
1798, 1799, 1800, 1801 and 1802,) by John Davis.” Mr. Davis 
was an Eyglishman of more than ordinary education and social ad- 
dress, and while in this country numbered among his friends such 
men as Aaron Burr, President Jefferson, and other men of high po- 
litical standing. He was a private tutor in N. York, 8. Carolina, and 
Virginia, and his graphic sketches of men and manners show some 
of the deficiencies in the means of education which even wealthy 
planters in the southern states experienced. With letters of intro- 
duction from President Jefferson he proceeds to the plantation of a 
Mr. Ball, and is engaged to teach his and his neighbor’s children: 

“The following day eyery farmer came from the neighborhood to the house, 
who had any children to send to my Academy, for such they did me the honor 
to term the log-hut in which 1 was toteach. Each man brought his son, or his 
daughter, and rejoiced that the day was arriving when their little ones could 
light their tapers at the torch of knowledge! I was confounded at the encomi- 
ums they heaped upon a man whom they had never seen before, and was at a 
loss what construction to put upon their speech. No price was too great for the 
services I was to render their children; and they all expressed an eagerness to 
exchange perishable coin for lasting knowledge. If I would continue with them 
seven years! only seven years! they would erect for me a brick seminary on a 
hill not far off; but for the present I was to occupy a log-house, which, however 
homely, would soon vie with the sublime college of William and Mary, and con- 
sign to oblivion the renowned academy in the vicinity of Fauquier Court-House. 
I thought Englishmen sanguine; but these Virginians were infatuated. 

I now opened what seme called an academy,* and others an Old Field School; 
and, however it may be thought that content was never felt within the walls of 
a seminary, I, for my part, experienced an exemption from care, and was not 





* It is worth the while to describe the academy I occupied on Mr. Ball’s plantation. It had 
one room and a half. It stood on blocks about two feet and a half above the ground. where 
there was free access to the hogs, the dogs, and the poultry. It had no ceiling, nor was the 
roof lathed or plastered, but covered with shingles. Hence, when it rained, like the nephew 
of old -Elwes, I moved my bed (for I slept in the academy), to the most comfortable coruer. 
It had one window, but no glass, nor shutter. In the night, to remedy this, the mulatto 
wench who waited on me, contrived very ingeniously to place a square board against the 
window with one hand, and fix the rail of a broken down fence against it with the other. 
In the morning when I returned from breakfasting in the ‘ great big house,’ (my scholars be- 
ing collected.) I gave the rail a forcible kick with my foot, and down tumbled the board with 
an awful roar. ‘Is not my window,’ said I to Virginia, ‘of a very curious construction?’ 

Indeed, indeed, sir,’ replied my fair disciple, ‘I think it is a mighty noisy one.’ 
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such a fool as to measure the happiness of my condition by what others 
thought of it. 7 

It was pleasurable to behold my pupils enter the school over which I presi- 
ded; for they were not composed only of truant boys, but some of the fairest 
damsels in the country. Two sisters generally rode on one horse to the school- 
door, and I was not so great a pedagogue as to refuse them my assistance 
to dismount from their steeds. A running-footman of the negro tribe, who fol- 
lowed with their food in a basket, took care of the beast ; and after being saluted 
by the young ladies with the courtesies of the morning, I proceeded to instruct 
them, with gentle exhortations to diligence of study. 

Common books were only designed forcommon minds. The unconnected les- 
sons of Scott, the tasteless selections of Bingham, the florid harangues of Noah 
Webster, and the somniferous compilations of Alexander, were either thrown 
aside, or suffered to gather dust on the shelf; while the charming essays of 
Goldsmith, and his not less delectable Novel, together with the impressive work 
of Defoe, and the mild productions of Addison, conspired to enchant the fancy, 
and kindle a love of reading. The thoughts of these writers became engrafted 
on the minds, and the combinations of their diction on the language of the 
pupils. 

Of the boys Ican not speak in very encomiastis terms; but they were per- 
haps like all other school-boys, that is, more disposed to play truant than en- 
lighten their minds. The most important knowledge to an American, after that 
of himself, is the geography of his country. I, therefore, put into the hands of 
my boys a proper book, and initiated them by an attentive reading of the dis- 
coveries of the Genoese; I was even so minute as*to impress on their minds 
the man who first descried land on board the ship of Columbus. That man was 
Roderic Triana, and on my exercising the memory of a boy by asking him the 
name, he very gravely made answer, Roderic Random. 

Among my male students was a New Jersey gentleman of thirty, whose ob- 
ject was to be initiated in the language of Cicero and Virgil. He had before 
studied the Latin grammar at an academy school (I use his own words), in his 
native state ; but the academy school being burnt down, his grammar, alas! was 
lost in the conflagration, and he had neglected the pursuit of literature since the 
destruction of his book. When I asked him if he‘did not think it was some 
Goth who had set fire to his academy school, he made answer, ‘So, it is like 
enough.’ 

Mr. Dye did not study Latin to refine his taste, direct his judgment, or enlarge 
his imagination; but merely that he might be enabled to teach it when he 
opened school, was his serious design. He had been bred a carpenter, but he 
panted for the honors of literature. 

Mr. Davis accounts for his fidelity in teaching more hours than he was required 
to do by his contract, by his interest in the lessons of one of his female pupils; 

Hence I frequently protracted the studies of the children till one, or half past 
one o'clock; a practice that did not fait to call forth the exclamations both of 
the white and black people. Upon my word, Mr. Ball would say, this gentle- 
man is diligent; and Aunt Patty the negro cook would remark, ‘He good cool- 
mossa that; he not like old Hodgkinson and old Harris, who let the boys out 
before twelve. He deserve good wages!’ 

Having sent the young ladies to the family mansion, I told the boys to break 
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up, and they who had even breathed with circumspection, now gave loose to 
the most riotous merriment, and betook themselves to the woods, followed by 
al] the dogs on the plantation. 

There was a carpenter on the plantation, whom Mr. Ball had hired by the 
year. He had tools of all kinds, and the recreation of Mr. Dye, after the labor 
of study, was to get under the shade of an oak, and make tables, or benches, or 
stools for the academy. So true is the assertion of Horace, that the cask will 
always retain the flavor of the liquor with which it is first impregnated. 

‘Well, Mr. Dye, what are you doing?’ 

‘I am making a table for the academy school.’ 

‘What wood is that?’ 

‘It is white oak, sir.’ 

‘What, then you are skilled in trees, you can tell oak from hickory, and ash 
from fir?’ 

‘Like enough, sir. (A broad grin.) I ought to know those things; I served 
my time to it.’ 

‘ Carpenter.—I find, sir, Mr. Dye has done with his old trade; he is above em- 
ploying his hands; he wants work for the brain. Well! larning is a fine thing; 
there’s nothing like larning. I have a son only five years old, that, with proper 
larning, I should not despair of seeing a member of Congress. He is a boy of 
genus; he could play on the Jews-harp from only seeing Sambo tune it once.’ 

‘ Mr. Dye.—I guess that’s Billy; he is a right clever child.’ 

* Carpenter.—How long, sir, will it take you to learn Mr. Dye Latin?’ 

‘ Schoolmaster.—How long, sir, would it take me to ride from Mr. Ball’s plan- 
tation to the plantation of Mr. Wormley Carter?’ 

* Carpentey.—Why that, sir, would depend upon your horse.’ 

‘ Schoolmaster.—W ell, then, sir, you solve your own interrogation. But here 
comes Dick. What has he got in his hand?’ 

‘ Mr. Dye—A mole like enough. Who are you bringing that to, Dick?’ 

‘ Dick.—Not to you. You never gave me the taste of a dram since I first 
know'd you. Worse luck to me;’ you New Jersey men are close shavers; I 
believe you would skin a louse. This isa mole. I have brought it for the gen- 
tleman who came from beyond the sea. He never refuses Dick a dram; I would 
walk through the wildermess of Kentucky to serve him. Lord! how quiet he 
keeps his school. It is not now as it was; the boys don’t go clack, clack, like 
*Squire Pendleton’s mill upon Catharpin Run!’ 

‘ Schoolmaster.—You have brought that mole, Dick, for me.’ 

‘ Dick.—Yes, master, but first let me tell you the history of it. -This mole was 
once a man ; see, master, (Dick exhibits the mole,) it has got hands and feet just 
like you and me. It was once a man, but sd proud, so lofty, so puffed up, that 
God, to punish his insolence, condemned him to crawl under the earth.’ 

‘ Schoolmaster.—A good fable, and not unhappily moralized. Did you ever 
hear or read of this before, Mr. Dye?’ 

‘ Mr. Dye.—Nay, (a broad grin,) I am right certain it does not belong to sop, 
T am certain sure Dick did not find it there.’ 

‘ Dick.—Find it where? I would not wrong a man of the value of a grain 
of corn. I came across the mole as I was hoeing the potato-patch. Master, 
shall I take it to the school-house? If you are fond of birds, I know now for 
a mocking-bird’s nest; I am only afeard those young rogues, the school-boys, 
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will find out the tree. They play the mischief with every thing, they be full of 
devilment. I saw Jack Lockhart throw a stone at the old bird, as she was re- 
turning to feed her young; and if I had not coaxed him away to look at my 
young puppies, he would have found out the nest.’ 

I had been three months invested in the first executive office of pedagogue, 
when a cunning old fox of a New Jersey planter (a Mr. Lee), discovered that his 
eldest boy wrote a better hand than I. Fame is swift-footed; vires acquirit 
eundo ; the discovery spread far and wide, and whithersoever I went, I was an 
object for the hand of scorn to point his slow unmoving finger at, as a school- 
master that could not write. Virginia gave me for the persecutions I under- 
went, a world of sighs, her swelling heavens rose and fell with indignation at old 
Lee and his abettors. But the boys caught spirit from the discovery. I could 
perceive a mutiny breaking out among them; and had I not in time broke down 
a few branches from an apple tree before my door, it is probable they would have 
displayed their gratitude for my instructions by throwing me out of the school 
window. But by arguing with one over the shoulders, and another over the 
back, I maintained with dignity the first executive office of pedagogue. 

I revenged myself amply onold Lee. It was the custom of his son, (a lengthy 
fellow of about twenty,) to come to the academy with a couple of huge mastiffs 
at his heels. Attached to their master (par nobile fratrum,) they entered with- 
out ceremony Pohoke Academy, bringing with them myriads of flees, wood-lice, 
and ticks. Nay, they would often annoy Virginia, by throwing themselves at 
her feet, and inflaming the choler of a little lap-dog, which I had bought 
because of its diminutive size, and which Virginia delighted to nurse forme. I 
could perceive the eye of Virginia rebuke me for suffering the dogs to annoy 
her; and there lay more peril in her eye than in the jaws of all the mastiffs in 
Prince William County. 

‘Mr. Lee,’ said I, ‘this is the third time I have told you not to convert the 
academy into a kennel, and bring your dogs to school.’ Lee was mending his 
pen ‘judgmatically.’ He made no reply, but smiled. 

I knew old Dick the negro, had a bitch, and that his bitch was proud. I 
walked down to Dick’s log-house. Dick was beating flax. 

‘Dick,’ said I, ‘old Farmer Lee has done me much evil—(I don't like the old 
man myself, master, said Dick)—and his son, repugnant to my express com- 
mands, has brouglit his father’s two plantation dogs to the academy. Revenge 
is sweet—’ 

‘Right, master,’ said Dick. ‘I never felt so happy as when I bit off Cuffey’s 
great toe and swallowed it— 

‘Do you, Dick,’ said I, ‘walk past the school-house with your bitch. Lee's 
dogs will go out after her. Go round with them to your log-house; and when 
you have once secured them, hang both of them up by the neck.’ 

‘Leave it to me, master,’ said Dick. ‘I'll fix the business for you in a few 
minutes. I have a few fadoms of rope in my house—that will do it.’ 

I returned to the academy. The dogs were stretched at their ease on the 
floor. ‘Oh! I am glad you are come,’ exclaimed Virginia; ‘those great big 
dogs have quite scared me.’ ‘ 

In a few minutes Dick passed the door with his slut. Quick from the floor 
rose Mr. Lee’s two dogs, and followed the female. The rest may be supplied 
by the imagination of the reader. Dick hung up both the dogs to the branch 
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of a pine-tree; old Lee lost the guards to his plantation; the negroes broke 
open his barn, pilfered his sacks of Indian corn, rode his horses in the night— 
and thus was I revenged on Alexander the coppersmith. 

Three months had now elapsed, and I was commanded officially to resign my 
sovereign authority to Mr. Dye, who, was in every respect better qualified to 
discharge its sacred functions. He understood tare and tret, wrote a copper- 
plate hand, and, balancing himself upon one leg, could flourish angels and cork- 
screws. I, therefore, gave up the ‘academy school’ to Mr. Dye, to the joy of 
the boys, but the sorrow of Virginia.” 


SCHOOLS IN DELAWARE. 


Rosert Coray, in a pamphlet devoted in part to a “ Plan for the 
General Establishment of Schools throughout the United States,” 
printed in Wilmington, Delaware, in 1791, characterizes the state 


of education as follows: 

“The country schools, through most of the United States, whether we con- 
sider the buildings, the teachers, or the regulations, are in every respect com- 
pletely despicable, wretched, and contemptible. The buildings are in general 
sorry hovels, neither wind-tight nor water-tight ; a few stools serving in the double 
capacity of bench and desk, and the old leaves of copy books making a miserable 
substitute for glass windows. The teachers are generally foreigners, shamefully 
deficient in every qualification necessary to convey instruction to youth, and not 
seldom addicted to gross vices. Absolute in his own opinion, and proud of intro- 
ducing what he calls his European method, one calls the first letter of the alphabet, 
aw. The school is modified upon this plan, and the children who are advanced, 
are beat and cuffed to forget the former mode they have been taught, which 
irritates their minds and retards their progress. The quarter being finished, the 
children lie idle until another master offers, few remaining in one place more 
thau a quarter. When the next schoolmaster is introduced, he calls the first 
letter a, as in mat; the school undergoes another reform, and is equally vexed 
and retarded. At his removal a third is introduced, who calls the first letter 
hay. All these blockheads are equally absolute in their own notions, and will 
by no means suffer thechildren to pronounce the letter as they were first taught; 
but every three months the school goes through a reform— error succeeds error, 
and dunce the second reigns like dunce the first. I will venture to pronounce, 
that however, seaport towns, from local circumstances, may have good schools, 
the country schools will remain in their present state of despicable wretched- 
ness, unless incorporated with government.” 





VIII. NORMAL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ SEMINARIES. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 





I. EUROPEAN INSTITUTIONS. 


By a Normal School, or Teachers’ Seminary, is meant an insti- 
tution for the training of young men and young women who aim to 
be teachers, to a thorough and practical knowledge of the duties of the 
school-room, and to the best modes of reaching the heart and intel- 
lect, and of developing and building up the whole character of a 
child. It aims to do for the young and inexperienced teacher, all 
that the direction and example of the master-workman, and all that 
the experience of the workshop do for the young mechanic—all that 
the naval and military schools do for those who lead in any capacity 
in the army or navy—all that the law school, or the medical school, 
or the theological seminary do for the professions of law, medicine, 
or theology. In every department of mechanical, artistic, or profes- 
sional labor, the highest skill is attained only after long and appro- 
priate training under wise superintendence ; and the Normal School 
aims to impart this previous training by providing a thorough course 
of instruction, under competent teachers, with reference to teaching 
the same things to others. This course of instruction involves the 
whole art of teaching—a knowledge of human nature, and of a 
child’s nature in particular—of the human mind, and especially of a 
child’s mind, and of the order in which its several faculties should 
bi called into exercise ; of the best motives by which good habits 
of study can be cultivated in the young; of the arrangement and 
classification of scholars, and of the best means and appliances for 
securing obedience and order, and keeping alive an interest in the 
daily exercises of the school. And this art of teaching must be 
illustrated and exemplified by those who are to apply it, in a model 
school. ‘The idea of sucha school is not a mere speculation of 
ardent benevolence—it is an existing reality in this country as well 
as in Europe. 

The first school specially destined for educating and training 
teachers in the principles and practice of their profession, was in- 
stituted by the Abbé de La Salle, while Canon of the Cathedral at 
Rheims, in 1681, and was perfected into the Institute of the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools, in 1684. 

In 1697, Augustus Herman Franké founded, in connection with 
his orphan school at Halle, a teacher’s class composed of poor stu- 
dents, who assisted him certain hours in the day in his schools, in 
return for their board and instruction. Out of these, he selected, 
about the year 1704, twelve, who exhibited the right basis of piety, 
knowledge, and aptness to teach, and constituted them his “ Semi- 
narium Preceptorum” or Teachers Seminary. These pupils re- 
ceived separate instruction for two years, and acquired a due 
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degree of practical skill, in the classes of the same general estab- 
lishment. ‘Teachers thus trained, and hundreds of others, who re- 
sorted to Halle, to profit by the organization and spirit of the 
schools of Franké, disseminated a knowledge of better methods of 
school organization and instruction throughout Europe, in the 
course of the next half century. 

In 1735, the first regular seminary for teachers in Prussia was 
established in Pomerania, and the second at Berlin, in 1748, by 
Hecker, a pupil of Franke. By a royal ordinance in 1752, Frederic 
2d enjoined that all vacancies in the country schools on the crown 
lands, in certain sections of his kingdom, should be supplied by pu- 
pils from Hecker’s Seminary. ‘The King at the same time allowed 
an annual stipend for the support of twelve alumni of this establish- 
ment, a number which in 1788 was raised to sixty. In 1773, the 
chools established at Rekahn, in Brandenburg, became the model 
schools to which young men resorted from every part of Germany 
to be trained in the principles and practice of primary instruction. 
Prior to 1800, there were but six of these institutions in Prussia. 
But it is the pride and glory of this monarchy, that in periods of the 
greatest national distress and disaster, when the armies of France 
were desolating her fields, occupying her citadels, and diverting her 
revenues, the great work of improving her schools was never lost 
sight of. The estabiishment of teachers’ seminaries still went for- 
ward ; that at Konigsburg in 1809, at Branersburg in 1810, and at 
Breslau in 1812. But not content with establishing these semina- 
ries at home, the most promising young teachers were sent into 
other countries to acquire a knowledge of all improvements in the 
seience and art of education. 

Normal Schools were introduced into Hanover in 1757; into Aus- 
tria in 1767; into Switzerland in 1805; into France in 1808; into 
Holland in 1816 ; into Belgium in 1843, and into England in 1842. 

In Prussia and most of the German States, there are now enough 
of these institutions to supply the demand for teachers in thé public 
schools. Saxony, with a population less than that of the State of 
New York, supports five Normal Schools, aud Saxe-Weimar, with a 
population less than that of Connecticut, supports two. Prussia, with 
a population of fourteen millions, has at this time forty-nine semina- 
ries, in which there are tiearly three thousand teachers. At the end 
of three years after leaving the seminary, the young teachers return 
for a re-examination. 

In Great Britain, after years of strenuous effort on the part of the 
friends of popular education, the importance of Normal Schools as 
the chief means for improving the qualifications of teachers, has 
been recognized by the Government. ‘The Training School at 
Chelsea, (called St. Mark’s College,) under the management of the 
National Society, the Normal and Model School of the British and 
Foreign School Society, the Battersea Training School, and the 
Model School of the Infant School Society in: England, the Model 
School of the National Board for Ireland, the Normal Schools at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow in Scotland, are al) aided out of the annual 
parliamentary grant for education. 
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There has been expended by the Government and Educational Asso- 
ciations, chiefly of a denominational character, in buildings and material 
outfit for the 88 Normal or Training Schools now in operation in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, upward of $1,000,000. The annual cost of these 
institutions to the Government in 1860, was over $200,000. 

In the plan for the reorganization of the entire system of public 
instruction in Russia, now (1863,) under the consideration of the Empe- 
ror, provision is made for the establishment of a Central Normal School, 
and Provincial Teachers Institutes numerous enough to give a professional 
training to all who are employed to teach the elementary and secondary 
schools. 

The following table exhibits a general view of the number of State 
Normal Schools in Europe. 


TABLE. 


NUMBER OF NORMAL SCHOOLS IN THE DIFFERENT STATES OF EUROPE. 








Prussia, . 

Saxony, . 

Austria, . 

Bavaria, ‘ 
Wirtemberg, 
Hanover, 

Baden, . 

Hesse- ‘Cassel, . 2 
Hesse- Darmstadt, 
Anhalt, . . 

Saxe- Coburg-Gotha, 
Saxe-Meininger, . 
Saxe Weimar, 
Oldenburg, . 
Holstein, 

Nassau, 
Brunswick,. 
Luxemburg, 

NS eae ee 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, 
Mecklenburg Strelitz, . 
Lubec, a 
Bremen, 

Hamburg, ° 
Frankfort, 
Holland, . 

Belgium, 

Denmark, 

Sweden, . 

France, . 

England and Wales, 
Scotland, e 
Ireland, 
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The earliest suggestion of institutional provision for the specific prepa- 
ration of teachers in the United States, which we have met with, appeared 
in the Massachusetts Magazine for June, 1789, in an article by Elisha 
Ticknor advocating the establishment of County Schools, in order to fit 
young gentlemen for college and school keeping. 

In 1816, Denison Olmsted, in his Masters’ Oration in the commencement 
exercises of Yale College (where he was afterward Professor,) proposed 
the establishment by the state of Connecticut, of an Academy to train 
school masters for the State Common Schools. 

In 1823, Rev. Samuel Read Hall opened a select school at Concord, 
Vermont, in which he advertised to give a course of instruction adapted 
to teachers. 

In the winter of 1825, there: appeared, almost simultaneously,* but 
without any knowledge of each other’s views, and even without any per- 
sonal knowledge of each other, in the Connecticut Observer, printed in 
Hartford, over the signature of a “ Father,” and in the Patriot, printed in 
Boston, over the signature of “ Franklin,” a series of articlesin which the 
claims of Education as a science, and Teaching as an art, were ably dis- 
cussed, and an Institution was proposed in each series, having the same 
general features, for the special training of teachers for their profession. 
These articles were collected and published by their respective authors, in 
pamphlet form, the first with the title of “ Plan of a Seminary for the 
Education of Instructors of Youth, by Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet. Bos- 
ton, 1825,”—and the last, with the title “ Essays on Popular Education, 
containing a particular examination of the Schools of Massachusetts, 
and an Outline of an Institution for the Education of Teachers, by James 
G. Carter. Boston, 1826.” 

In the same year, 1825, Walter R. Johnson, then residing in German- 
town, Penn., without any knowledge of the views of Mr. Carter or Mr. 
Gallaudet, in a pamphlet, entitled “ Observations on the Improvement of 
Seminaries of Learning,” set forth the necessity and advantages of 
schools for the special training of teachers. 

In the same year, in which appeared the earliest publication cn the 
subject in Connecticut, Governor Clinton commended to the consider- 
ation of the Legislature of New York, “the education of competent 
teachers ;” and in 1826, “the establishment of a seminary” for this pur- 
pose. From this time, the importance of the professional education of 
teachers, and of institutions specially devoted to this object, began to at- 
tract the attention of statesmen and educators, until, at the close of a 
quarter of a century, the idea is practically realized in each of the four 
states in which the enterprise was first proposed. The history of the efforts 
made by the friends of educational improvement to establish Normal 
Schools in these states is full of instruction and encouragement to those 
who are laboring in in the same field, and for the same object, in other states. 





* The article by Mr. Gallaudet, st t of his plan of a Seminary, was pub- 
lighed on the 4th of January, 1825, ~ teed of Mr. Carter, devoted to his Outline of an toati- 
tution, appeared the 10th and 15th ‘of February, 1825. 
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The Normal Schools already established in this country are, it is be- 
lieved, doing much good, and realizing the promises of those who have 
been active in getting them up; but as compared with European Insti- 
tutions of the same kind, and the demands for professional training in all 
our schools, they labor under many disadvantages. 

1. Pupils are admitted without adequate preparatory attainments, and 
without sufficient test of their “ aptness to teach.” 

2. A majority of the pupils do not remain a sufficient length of time, to 
acquire that knowledge of subjects and methods, and especially that intel- 
lectual power and enlightenment, which are essential to the highest suc- 
cess in the profession. 

3. There are no endowments to reduce the expense of a prolonged resi- 
dence to a class of poor but promising pupils. 

4. They are not provided with a sufficient number of teachers for the 
number of pupils admitted. 

5. From the want of a well-defined and limited purpose in each institu- 
tion, they are aiming to accomplish too much—more for every class of pu- 
pils,—those with, and those without previous experience,— the young, and 
the more advanced,—those intended for country and unclassified schools, 
and those intended for the highest grade of city and town schools,—than 
can be well done for either class of pupils. 

Further experience will make these deficiencies more apparent, not to 
those who have the immediate charge of these institutions, for they are 
already painfully conscious of them, but to the people, legislatures, and 
liberally-disposed men, who must apply the remedies by increased ap- 
propriations to existing, and the establishment of additional schools. 

The following is a list of the Normal Schools already established, with 
the location and date of the ene of each ae 


Massacausetts, West Newton, Kampater J ° . 1839 
er . ° ° - 1839 

Westfield, (dai), °. °. * 1989 

ee ony, °° Sy eee 

New York, Albany, . ° . . . : 1845 
Oswego, ° ‘ ° ° - 1868 

Connecticut, New Britain, ° ° . ° ‘ 1849 
MICHIGAN, Ypsilanti, ey fe e e . - 1850 
Ruope [sianp, Bristol, ° ° . : 1852 
New Jersey, Trenton, . ‘ ‘ ‘ . - 1855 
ILrNors, Bloomington, . ° ° . 1857 
PENNSYLVANIA, Millersville, . . - ; - 1859 
Minnesota, Winona, . é ° : “ . 1859 
WIsconsry, Madison, : ‘ : . ‘ - 1862 
Marz, Augusta, . ‘ . 1863 
British Provinces, Upper Canada, Toronto, 1846 
Lower Canada, Montreal, Protestant, . 1857 

ys ——- . 1857 

- “ Quebec, . ‘ 1857 

New Brunswick, St. Johns, . a . 1848 

Nova Scotia, Truro, . : n 1855 





AN ADDRESS* 


BY 
EDWARD EVERETT, GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


AT THE OPENING OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL AT BARRE, SEPTEMBER 5, 1833. 





We are assembled to take a suitable public notice of the opening of an in- 
stitution in this place, destined, as we hope, to exercise a salutary influence on 
the cause of common school education. The visitors of the institution have 
thought it expedient that a — explanation should be made, at this time, of 
its nature and objects, and of the hopes and expectations with which it is 
founded; and they have requested me, on their behalf, to appear before you for 
this purpose. I have complied with their request cheerfully. My official con- 
nection with the Board of Education, which, under the authority of the Legisla- 
ture, has established the school, and the deep personal interest I take in the 
result of this experiment for the improvement of popular education in the com- 
monwealth, (convinced as I am that the time has come when it is incumbent 

‘on the people of Massachusetts to do more than has yet been done for the im- 

provement of their common schools,) are the motives which have led me, at 
considerable personal inconvenience, to undertake the duty which has been 
assigned to me on this occasion. 

The institution which is n@w opened in this pleasant and prosperous village, 
is devoted to the education of teachers of common schools, and is called a 
Normal School. The name normal is derived from a Latin word, which signi- 
fies a rule, standard, or law. Schools of this character ware called Normal 
Schools, on their establishment in France, either because they were designed to 
serve in themselves as the model or rule by which other schools should be 
organized and instructed, or because their object was to teach the rules and 
methods of instructing and governing a school. This name has been adopted 
to designate the schools for teachers established in Massachusetts, because it is 
already in use to denote similar institutions in Europe; because it applies ex- 
clusively to schools of this kind, and prevents their being confounded with any 
others; and because it is short, and of convenient use. It has been already 
adopted in England and in our sister states, in writing and speaking of institu- 
tions for the education of teachers. 

Schools of this kind are. of comparatively recent date. In 1748, a private 
school for teachers was established by the Rev. John Julius Hecker, a minister 
of the gospel at Berlin, and chief counselor of the consistory of that place. A 
document cited by M. Cousin, in his celebrated report on the subject of public 
instruction in Prussia, speaks of Hecker as “the first individual who undertook 
to train young men for the art of teaching.” This little institution was founded 
at a very critical period in the history of Prussia, and even of Europe ; in fact, 
it was an era of mighty movement throughout the world. Frederic II., com- 
monly, and by a somewhat questionable title, called the Great, was projecting 
the plans of aggrandizement by which he aimed to raise Prussia, before his 
time a secondary state, to the rank of a leading power in Europe. It would 
have been happy for his subjects and mankind if all his measures had been as 
wise or as innocent as those which he adopted for the improvement of educa- 
tion. He seems early to have comprehended the importance of the systematic 
education of teachers; and in the year 1754, the private school, established 
under the auspices of Mr. Hecker, was raised to the rank of a royal 7 
school for the education of schoolmasters and parish clerks. It was directed, 
by a royal ordinance of that year, that all schoolmasters and parish clerks, 
whose places were in the gift of the crown, should be appointed from this insti- 
tution. It is probable that at the same time fynds were appropriated by the 
government for its support. . 





“Copied by permiesion from “ Orations and Speeches on various occasions, by Edward 
Hverett. 2 vols. Boston: Charles C. Little and James Brown. 1850.” : 
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Scarcely, however, was this beginning made in the systematic education of 
teachers, when the dreadful Seven Years’ war came on; a war which spread 
from our western wilderness, where it broke out, to the bounds of the civilized 
world, and the remotest European settlements in India. Frederic was the hero 
of this war on the continent of Europe. He conducted it with a perseverance, 
skill and resolution, which astonished mankind, and came out of it with an ex- 
hausted treasury, shattered health, and a wasted kingdom. ‘The Normal School 
at Berlin, in common with all the other institutions of the country, languished 
under the pressure of the times. It remained, with the exception of a few incon- 
siderable establishments of the same character in the city of Berlin, the only 
institution for the education of teachers, and was, of course, wholly inadequate 

*to the wants of the kingdom. In 1770, a fund of four thousand dollars annu- 
ally was appropriated by Frederic for the general improvement of the Prussian 
schools, and it was expended in raising the salaries of teachers. A considera- 
ble impulse was given to the cause of education by this endowment; but I do 
not find any further notice of the progress of Normal Schools during the residue 
of his reign. 

Shortly after his death, the French Revolution began ; and in the disastrous 
wars and convulsions to which it gave rise, the various states of Germany, and 
none more so than Prussia, were trampled to the dust. The effects were felt 
in all their institutions; but, as often happens in human affairs, the moment of 
extremest depression is the moment of commencing regeneration. The Prus- 
sian monarchy, broken by the fatal battle of Jena, in 1806, seemed on the verge 
of dissolution, and to owe a precarious existence to the clemency of Napoleon. 
At this gloomy period, it occurred to some noble minds to attempt the restora- 
tion of affairs by a strong appeal to the popular mind, and by awakening a 
powerful sentiment of patriotism. Every thing was resorted to which could 
promote thisend. The clergy were appealed to; the high schools and univer- 
sities were agitated ; a secret association, under the name of the Union of Virtue, 
(Tugendbund,) was formed throughout the country; the ancient German cos- 
tume was revived; a jealousy of foreigners inculcated ; and, as an important 
instrument toward the end in view, the attention of the government was, in 
1809, again particularly turned to the subject of education of teachers. In 1810, 
the Normal School at Berlin was re-organized; but before the result could be 
seen, the great and findl struggle of the northern powers of Europe with Na 
leon took place. The conflict was for the independence or subjection, the life 
or death, of nations. The entire population rose as a man at the call of the 
governments; the universities and academies sent their young men, scarce able 
to bear the weight of a musket, to the war; and it terminated in the overthrow 
Of the invader. 

From that moment, every thing in Germany seemed animated with new life. 
Prussia, in particular, with the establishment of a general peace, bent all the 

wer of the monarchy upon national education, as the great safeguard of na- 
tional independence. The Normal School of Berlin was transferred to Potsdam, 
as a Situation more retired and favorable for its objects. Similar schools were 
proposed throughout the kingdom, and in other parts of Germany; and in the 
year 1819, the subject of education was referred to a separate department of the 

vernment, under a minister of state exclusively devoted to its administration. 

he present organization of the Prussian system of education dates from this 
period, and by the provisions of an ordinance of the government of the same 
year, a royal Normal School is established in each of the ten provinces of the 
kingdom, as an essential part of the system. From these seminaries, with the 
aid derived from various local establishments of the same character, teachers 
thoroughly trained in the art of instruction are furnished for all the public 
schools of Prussia. The same process has been going on contemporaneously 
in Saxony, in Bavaria, in Wirtemberg, in Baden, and other German states. 
The example early spread to France, and more recently to Holland. One or 
two institutions of a private character have, it is believed, been established in 
England for the formation of teachers; and it has been proposed at the present 
session of parliament, by a committee of the privy council of the realm, to found 
a central Kormal School in the city of London.* 





* Since the delivery of this address, this and other similar projects have gone into highly suc: 
cessful operation in England, under the auspices of the c ittee of the privy counci! for edu 
cation. 
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The attention of the friends of education in several of the states of the Union 
has for some time been turned to this subject. In New York, some provision 
has been made by the Legislaiure for training teachers at the incorporated acad- 
emies of the state. In some of our own respectable academies, the qualifying 
of teachers of both sexes has been particularly attended to, and these establish- 
ments, in point of fact, have served as the nurseries from which many of our 
schools have been furnished with instructors. In addition to what has been 
done in this way, an institution. amply endowed by private liberality, has ex- 
isted for some time at Andover, expressly devoted to the education of instruct- 
ors. Many respectable teachers have, it is believed, been formed at this school. 

The subject of special provision by public authority for the education of 
teachers has at many different times, within the last few years, been considered 
by the committees of education of the two branches of the Legislature. Their 
establishment has been strongly urged in the reports which, from time to time, 
have emanated from this source. Among those who have recommended such 
a provision with the greatest zeal and intelligence, it would be unjust not to 
mention the name of a citizen of this county, (Mr. Carter, of Lancaster, ) who, 
both in a separate publication and in official reports as a member of both 
branches of the Legislature, has rendered distinguished service in this way. 

In the first report of the Board of Education, at the beginning of the year 
1838, the attention of the Legislature was invited to this subject. In the course 
of the ensuing session, the secretary of the board was authorized by a friend of 
education, whose name was not communicated to the public,* to inform the 
Legislature that ten thousand dollars would be furnished by him whenever the 
same sum should be appropriated from the public treasury, to be expended 
under the direction of the Board of Education in qualifying teachers for the 
common schools of Massachusetts. This offer was promptly accepted by the 
Legislature, and the requisite appropriation made. 

he steps taken by the Board of Education, in eee of the important 
trust thus devolved upon them, are minutely set forth in their second annual 
report, which was made to the Legislature at the commencement of the last ses- 
sion. _ It will be sufficient to observe, on the present occasion, that after delib- 
erate and anxious reflection, and a careful comparison of the claims of various 
places proposed, in different parts of the commonwealth, Lexington, in Middle- 
sex county, and Barre, in Worcester county, have been selected as the sites of 
two of the Normal Schools. A confident expectation is entertained that a third 
may shortly be established in some other part of the state.t 

hese institutions are, of course, to some extent experimental. They are so 
of necessity. The funds provided for their support, with all the subsidiary ajd 
which can reasonably be expected from the friends of education in the <b 
borhood of the schools, although highly creditable to the generous spirit by 
which they are furnished, are quite inadequate to the endowment of permanent 
establishments. For reasons set forth in the report to which I have alluded, it 
was thought proper not to stake the result of the whole trial on one school; but 
to afford to different parts of the commonwealth an opportunity of judging for 
themselves. It was further considered that three years is the shortest period 
which would authorize any safe conclusion as to the operation of the system. 
It will readily be perceived that when the funds to be disposed of are divided 
among three schools, and distributed over three years, it becomes necessary to 
adopt the most frugal scale of expenditure not inconsistent with the object to be 
attained. Our situation in this respect is widely different from that of foreign 
countries, where ample funds for objects of this kind are appropriated by wealthy 
governments; where buildings, apparatus, libraries, and the maintenance of 
pupils, are provided for by permanent dotations; and as many instructors are 
7" as are deemed necessary for the fullest development of the system. 

he narrowness of the means from which the experiment of our Normal 
Schools is undertaken may (though we trust it will not) defeat its success. We 
hope that so much ‘good will manifestly be done within the range of our re- 
sources, that the Legislature will be ore, and private benefactors encour- 

, to convert our temporary Normai Schools into permanent foundations for 


the qualification of teachers. Still, however, we trust, in justice to all con- 





* The late Hon. Edmund Dwight. 
t Since this address was delivered, a third Normal School has been founded “1 Bridgewater, 


those at Lexington and Barre have been transferred to Newton and Westfield. 
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cerned, that it will be borne in mind, that this experiment is conducted under 
considerable disadvantages, independent of the ditheulties incident to the organ- 
ization of every new institution. This consideration, we trust, will secure us 
the sympathy and co-operation of the community in which the schools are estab- 
lished, and of the public at large. It is always of great importance to a youth- 
ful institution, that it should be kindly regarded in the place where it is estab- 
lished. We trust that the respected principal of this school, and all who ma 
have a joint care with him in conducting it, and all who resort to it to qualify 
themselves as teachers, will enjoy the good will, and be favored with the coun- 
tenance and kind offices, of the reverend clergy of all denominations, of the indi- 
viduals of lead and influence in the other professions, and of the citizens 
generally in this part of the commonwealth. hile no pains will be spared to 
make the school creditable to the community in which it is placed, nothing will 
oo geee to promote its prosperity than the friendly regard of an enlightened 
ublic. 

. This occasion requires a few remarks on the character and objects of Normal 
Schools, and the importance of a systematic education of teachers. Much has 
been said and written of late on this subject. Not to mention foreign publica- 
tions, it is discussed at length in the legislative repurts to which I have alluded, 
and a very valuable essay by Professor Stowe, on Normal Schools and Teach- 
ers’ Seminaries, has recently been given to the public. The necessary limits of 
an address of this kind will require my remarks to be of a very general char- 
acter. 

The office of the teacher, in forming the minds and hearts of the young, and 
training up those who are to take our places in life, is all-important. After all 
that has been said, in all ages, on the subject, more than justice has not been, 
and never can be, done tothe theme. With no small part of the children in the 
community, the intercourse of the teacher with the young is scarcely inferior, 
in closeness and the length of time for which it is kept up, to that of the pa- 
rents ;—not at all inferior, in the ~ yy of the objects to be attained by it. 
As soon as the child is old enough to be sent to school, the teacher is relied 
~ to furnish occupation for the opening faculties of the mind, to direct its 
efforts in the acquisition of the elements of knowledge, and to suggest the first 
distinct ideas on some of the most important questions in conduct and morals. 
The child is committed to the teacher's hands in the very morning of life, when 
the character, still more than the young limbs, is, so to say, still in the gristle. 
They have, both limbs and character, acquired some of their proper consistency 
and power of resistance; but to how much of the intellectual and moral frame 
are not the first impress and shaping to be given at school? Is this a light 
matter? If the teacher was to fashion your child’s personal proportions, @r to 
remold his features, with what jealousy would you inquire after his qualifica- 
tion for that task? Is it of less importance how he fashions and molds the 
features of the mind? Is it of small account, whether your child’s germinating 
faculties—to use a proverbial expression, to which no rhetoric can add forcee— 
shall be “‘ nipped in the bud,” a bud in which seeds of immortal life and heav- 
enly intelligence have been curiously wrapped by the Creator? The husband- 
man can tell us if it is a matter of little or no er whether you employ 
a skillful or an unskillful person to raise a cro of corn, the growth vf a few 
months, under a simple process of culture. And yet so much depends on pro- 
per management, that from the same seed | pe may see, in one field, the corn 
towering up, vigorous, swelling with life and strength, its broad, healthy leaves 
crackling till the farmer thinks he’can both hear it and see it grow, the graceful 
tassel dancing on the summit of the stalk, and dropping its fertilizing powder 
on the silken filaments, which force their way from the top of the husk to receive 
the vital principle, and convey it to the ripening ear; and perhaps on the other 
side of the way, in a corner of the sluggard’s garden, struggling with rank weeds 
for the joint possession. of the unenriched soil, you will see, from the same seed, 
a scanty, blighted, sickly crop, yellow as saffron when it ought to be green, and 
black when it ought to be yellow, and scarce promising a few meager stalks for 
the barn-yard. henever I witness such a contrast in the natural world, I ask 
myself, with trembling, whether the mind is a principle so much less delicate 
than a blade of grass,—whether the proper care and culture of the intellect, the 
raising up and the training up of that unspeakable mystery on earth, a thinking, 
reasoning, discoursing, immortal creature,—are so inferior in importance, in 
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difficulty, and in the amount of the consequences involved, that while we would 
trust the tillage of our field, the sowing of our corn, and the gathering of the 
harvest, only to an expert and a judicious hand, any one may be trusted to 
keep our schools and cultivate the minds of our children ? 

‘hese inquiries scarcely need an answer. Every man’s reflection who is 
able to reason on the subject,—every one’s observation who has turned his at- 
tention to it,—every one’s experience who has had children of his own confided 
to a succession of teachers, and still more, who, at any time, has himself been 
engaged in the business of instruction, will satisfy himself that the teacher’s duty 
is important, complicated, and arduous. It is not a mere piece of job-work, to 
which any one may turn his hand, but a professional calling, which requires 
knowledge, judgment, and experience. 

There is scarce such a thing conceivable, as even a solitary act, consisting 
of several parts or movements, which does not admit of every degree of excel- 
lence in the manner and success of the performance. See two men handle an 
ax, in cutting down a tree, one a raw hand, the other a practiced woodman. 
Look at two persons on horseback, of equal courage and strength, the one for 
the first time in his life in the saddle, the other an expert rider. One seems to 
realize the fable of the Centaur, as if he were himself a part of the animal on 
which he is moving; the other can scarce keep his seat. Let an inexperienced 
person go to work with a handsaw or a paint brush ; or undertake to conduct a 
piece of cloth through a power-loom, or to cover a whip-handle with its myste- 
rious network; and he will be very sure, for several times, to fail. I think 
there are few persons in this assembly, except those who may have had con- 
siderable practice, who can drive a nail straight into a board, without striking 
their fingers with the hammer. In fact, “ to hit a nail on the head,” simple as 
the operation ‘seems, is in reality one of so much nicety, that it has become a 
proverbial expression for dexterity and skill. 

We might cast our eyes over the entire circle of human pursuit, and find new 
illustrations of the necessity of diligent preparation for every calling; and no 
one can seriously suppose that the office of on instructor makes an exception. 
But inasmuch as institutions for the education of teachers are as yet hardly 
known by name among us, it is anatural question how teachers in our country 
have hitherto been able to vet og themselves for the discharge of their duties. 
May not the means which have hitherto proved adequate for the supply of our 
schools with competent instructors, still suffice for that purpose ? The question 
is a fair one, and deserves a candid answer. 

Whoever thinks that we are favored with an ample supply of teachers, as 
we}l qualified as can be wished, needs no further answer. vlcover considers 
that of the teachers in times past and at the present day in our schools, there 
are those possessing all degrees of qualification, from very high to very low, it 
will seem a pertinent inquiry, what their means of preparation have been; and 
such an inquirer will probably be of opinion that we need a more systematic 
and efficient preparation for this purpose. 

We must assume, then, first, that natural aptitude goes very far, on the plan 
hitherto pursued, in deciding the qualification of the teacher. This, under all 
circumstances, will be animportant element. One man will be a better teacher, 
with little or no training or experience, than some others, who pass their lives 
in the business. This, however, is equally the case in every pursuit or calling. — 
in law, physic, and divinity, in trade, manufactures, and farming,—and is never 
thought to supersede the necessity of education. Some remain inefficient and 
incapable afier every imaginable advantage; others, with slender opportunities, 
bound, as it were, at a single leap, to the front rank. I have seen a person, 
who, from his infancy, never knew a want; who passed from the arms of a 
careful nurse into the care of the best of teachers; who enjoyed, from the first, 
every conceivable aid and encouragement, (except the most efficient of all, the 
spur of necessity,) the best of masters, the best of books in abundance, and 
steady schooling, and, at the close of his school education, grossly ignorant in 
every branch of knowledge; while another, of the same age, educated under the 
stern discipline of necessity, with limited means, the ordinary chance cf in- 
structors, the old books which his father wore out before him, and attendance at 
school far from steady, has advanced from one branch to another, mastering 
each as he goes, with a keen relish for learning, and an ever-craving appetite 
for new trath. Whatever may be the calling of these two men, one is destined 
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to eminence, the other to failure. Should circumstances call them to the in- 
structor’s desk, it is quite evident that he who has learned little will have still 
less to teach, while the other will be very likely to exhibit the same facility in 
the communication as in the acquisition of knowledge. 

In the next place, the teacher’s fitness, at the present day, depends very much 
on the kind of instruction which he received himself while at school. Ifhe was 
so fortunate as to be taught by a sound, accurate, and judicious instructor, he 
will be not unlikely to exhibit that character himself. A good degree of the 
school-keeping capacity, and I may say, also, incapacity, are traceable to this 
source. Our schools are under a kind of traditionary discipline. To a consid- 
erable extent they are kept by young men and women, who make a pretty ra- 
pid transition from the pupil’s bench to the master’s and mistress’s chair. 

nless they possess strong, original minds,—which are not very common,— 
there is not much likelihood that they will rise above the standard of the schools 
where they were themselves taught. If these were very good, they will be more 
apt to fall below it. Mediocrity is much more apt to be propagated than ex- 
cellence. Ifa teacher of average capacity keep the school for a few years, he 
will not be likely to make any improvements, and will do very well if he hands 
it over to his successor as good as he found it. When this state of things pre- 
vails in a community fora long course of years, we behold the painful spectacle 
of schools in the rear of every thing else. There is progress in every thing 
else, but the schools are stationary, and even degenerating. I have heard judi- 
* cious observers express the doubt, whether the average of our district schools, 

At the present day, are better than they were thirty years ago. If the remark is 
just, it is a state of things not very creditable to the commonwealth. To keep 
ce with the general progress of imprevement, they ought to be much better. 

e should be ashamed to be quoted hereatter, as a proof that there is a law in 
the intellectual and moral, like that which has been observed in the natural 
world, with respect to many of the products of the earth—that the fruit which 
is borne on the graft runs out with the original stock. Good husbandry requires 
that attention should be constantly given to the discovery of improved methods, 


and the introduction of new varieties raised from theseed. Tradition is closely 


allied to degeneracy. 
Where the teacher engages in his — for life, a new source of qualifica- 


tion presents itself of great value; I mean experience. He qualifies himself. 
But such teachers are not found, I presume, in many of our common schools. 
They rise to higher stations. Besides this, it may happen, when Experience is 
the teacher, as with teachers of other kinds, the pupil is by no means sure to 
excel his master. Self-instruction is not always improving. It depends on the 
character of a man’s mind, how much advantage he derives from experience. 
The experience of one man is clear and decisive. He commits an error, per- 
ceives it, and henceforward avoids it. He is struck with the advantage of some 

rocedure or method, traces that advantage to its principle, builds a rule upon 
it, and enlarges of amends his practice to the pod of life. The experience of 
other men yields them no such fruit. It is vague and irresolute. They live and 
act, but have no experience, properly so called. Proceeding without steady 
principles of conduct, without the intelligence or the moral aptitude to profit by 
their mistakes, the working of one day counteracts that of another. It is only 
where order, the first law of earth, as well as Heaven, presides, that day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth forth knowledge. Without 
this guide of conduct, experience may perplex instead of directing. The mis- 
take of to-day produces the mistake of to-morrow; and life is exhausted in half- 
finished experiments and constantly-repeated blunders, so that whether a-man’s 
experience profit him depends upon whether it is good experience, which may 
be either successful experience, or unsuccessful experience wisely heeded ; and 
it may ofien happen that the recorded experience of another more judicious 
mind will in reality guide a man better than his own. 

The recorded experience of others, then,—that is, books,—is another means 
by which the teacher at present qualifies himself for his calling. Unquestiona- 
bly, the conscientious instructor may derive the greatest advantages from the 
careful study of judicious publications on the subject of his pursuit. The num- 
ber of these is greatly multiplied of late years. It is a branch of literature com- 
paratively of recent growth; and without doing injustice to the works of the 
patriarchs in this science, of Plato and of Cicero to the writings of Ascham, 
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of Milton, of Locke, I am inclined to think that, for practical views, what has 
been written within the last fifly years exceeds, both in amount and value, al, 
that had before been given to the world on the subject of education. As far as 
my acquaintance wi the subject extends, the works of Miss Edgeworth are 
entitled to the credit of having first promulgated, in the English language at 
least, sound and judicious views as to the whole business of education. A per- 
son thoroughly possessed of every thing in her works, would have but little to 
learn, as to general principles, (with one exception,) from other sources. 
There are, however, many things, of course, in her publications, not applicable 
to the condition of things in this country; and on one all-important topic, the 
subject of religious instruction, there is a deeply to be lamented deficiency. 
For the practical purposes of the American teacher, some good works have 
appeared in our own country, of which that of Mr. Jacob Abbott appears to me 
decidedly the best. No person can peruse it without gaining new conceptions 
of the importance of the teacher’s daty, and practical hints as to the best method 
of discharging it. Whether a perusal of it will not, in most cases, leave on the 
reader’s mind a painful impression as to the imperfection of our schools, in con- 
dition and management, is a question which each must answer for himself. 

From the varicus useful works on the business of instruction, the faithful 
teacher will, under all circumstances, derive great benefit. But neither in this 
nor any other calling, will the solitary study of books effect all that is to be de- 
sired, to say nothing of the objection to this and all the other sources of self- 
instruction, which arises from the condition of the schools, while the master is 
endeavoring to improve himself. Those of our children may do well who have, 
the advantage of his teaching, after he has qualified himself by experience in 
office and the study of good books; but what is to become of those who are to 
get their education while this process is going on, and before it has proceeded 
to any valuable extent? As a general remark, perhaps it would not be unjust 
to say, that most of our teachers retire from that pursuit about the time they 
become well qualified to carry it on to the greatest advantage. 

We are thus brought to the necessity of some specific preliminary preparation 
for the office of teacher—a preparation which shall fit him in some degree be- 
forehand for his duties. To afford this preparation, is the-precise object of a 
Normal’School. Nothing is farther from my purpose than to set up the preten- 
sion that there can be no well-qualified teacher without such a school; but that 
great ——— may be expected from a regular plan of instruction, in semi- 
naries devoted to this object; a plan of instruction to come in aid of all the 
other means of improvement, on which the faithful teacher must now exclu- 
sively depend. To afford this instruction, is the object of the Normal Schools 
now established in the commonwealth. It is impossible that it should be so 
thorough and comprehensive, as the theory of a perfect institution of the kind 
requires. There are no funds applicable to the expense of such an establish- 
ment; and our young men and women could not generally afford the time re- 
— for a very long course of preparation, because the majérity of our districts 

0 not require, and would not support, teachers who, having been at great ex- 
pense of time and money in fitting themselves for their calling, would need a 
proportionate compensation. We suppose that many of those who resort to 
these institutions, will, at present, be able only to pass but a part of one year in 
the enjoyment of their advantages ; but while provision is made for the shortest 
period for which any individual could reasonably wish to be received, a thorough 
course of instruction will also be arranged for those who desire to devote a 
longer time to their preparation as teachers. 

Such a course of instruction will obviously consist of the following parts : 

1. A careful review of the branches of knowledge required to be taught in 
our common schools; it being, of course, the first requisite of a teacher that he 
should himself know well that which he is to aid others in learning. Such an 
acquaintance with these branches of knowledge is much less common than may 
be generally supposed. The remark may sound paradoxical, but I believe it 
will bear examination, when I say, that a teather thoroughly versed in those 
branches of knowledge only which are taught in our common schools, is as 
difficult to find as a first-rate lawyer, divine, or physician, statesman, man 0 
business, or farmer. A good schoolmaster should be able to read and speak the 
English language with propriety, ease, and grace; and this can not be done with- 
out a thorough knowledge of its grammar. He should possess, at the same 
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tyme, a clear, shapely, and rapid hand-writing, and be well versed in the ele- 
mental principles and operations of numbers. Without going beyond these 
three branches,—best designated by the good eh linhloned actues of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic,—I venture to say that a man who possesses them 
thoroughly is as rare as one of corresponding eminence in any of the learned 

rofessions. And yet the law requires such masters for our district schools. 
What says the statute? “In every town containing fifty families or house- 
holders, there shall be kept, in each year, at the charge of the town, by a teacher 
or teachers of competent abilities and good morals, a school for the instruction 
of children in orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, geography, arith- 
metic, and good behavior.” 

How few, even of those considered men of education, are thoroughly versed 
even in the branches required by law in our common schools! How much 
fewer who know them as a teacher should know them! for a teacher ought to 
know of every thing much more than the learner can be expected to acquire. 
The teacher must know things in a masterly way, curiously, nicely, and in 
their reasons. 

The great mistake in monitorial instruction is, that it supposes that the mo- 
ment the bare knowledge of a fact in its naked form is attained, it qualifies a 
person to teach it to others. The teacher must see the truth under all its 
aspects, with its antecedents and consequents, or he can not present it in just 
that shape in which the young mind can apprehend it. He must, as he holds 
the diamond up to the sun, turn its facets round and round, till the pupil catches 
its luster. It is not an uncommon thing to hear it said of a grown person that 
he is too learned to teach children; that he knows too much, is too far in ad- 
vance of their minds, to perceive their difficulties. I imagine the trouble gen- 
erally to be of the opposite character. The man of learning either never 
understood the matter thoroughly, or he has forgotten what he once knew. He 
has retained enough of his school learning for the particular calling of life he 
has chosen; but he has not retained a clear recollection of the elemental truths 
which it is necessary the learner should comprehend. If in this state of things 
he can not comprehend the schoolboy’s difficulty, it is not his superior wisdom, 
but his ignorance, which is at fault. These remarks apply particularly to the 
science of numbers, over which most of our children pass languishing days and 
weeks, vainly striving to master a hard “sum” or a hard rule, which they 
finally give up in despair, or of which they content themselves with some false 
explanation, from pure want of capacity on the part of the teacher. A child of 
eight or nine years of age, at one of our district schools, had run through the 
chief rules of arithmetic, as it used to be taught, doing all the sums, and setting 
them down in his ciphering book, without the slightest comprehension of the - 
reason of any one of the operations. At Jast, after going for a second or third 
time through the rule of decimals, he, for the first time, caught a glimpse of the 
real nature of a decimal fraction, of which he had been wholly ignorant before, 
and which, in his simplicity, he thought a discovery of his own. It was not till 
some time afterward that he found out that mankind had for a great while been 
aware that a decimal is the numerator of a fraction whose denominator is a unit 
with as many ciphers as the numerator has places. The first object of instruc- 
tion in a Normal School is, as far a$ possible, in the space of time assigned to 
its instructions, to go over the circle of branches required to be taught, and see 
that the future teacher is thoroughly and minutely versed in them. 

2. The second part of instruction in a Normal School is the art of teaching. 
To know the matter to be taught, and to knowit thoroughly, are of themselves, 
though essential, not all that is required. There is a peculiar art of teaching. 
The details of this branch are inexhaustible, but it is hoped that the most im- 

rtant principles may be brought within such a compass as to afford material 

nefit to those who pass even the shortest time at these institutions. The sub- 
ject should be taken up at its foundation, in those principles of our nature on 
which education depends; the laws which control the faculties of the youthful 
mind in the pursuit and attainment of truth; and the moral sentiments on the 
- of teacher and pupil which must be brought into harmonious action. The 

ature teacher must be instructed in the most effectual way of reaching untaught 

mind—a process subtile, difficult, various, The first thing requisite often will 
be to ascertain what has to be unlearned, both as to positive errors and bad 
habits of mind. The child who has been accustomed to add numbers together 
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by counting on his fingers, instead of learning a simple addition table by rote 
at the outset; who has formed to himself a small, ill-looking, and illegible 
scrawl, under the name of a running hand, without ever having learned to 
shape the letters in bold and fair proportions ; or who, under the notion of re- 
finements beyond the common standard, has been taught such barbarisms as 
“ he shew me the book,” “ I have began to read it,” “had I have had time to 
go,”—such a child, I say, comes into the hands of the teacher heavily laden 
with a cargo, which it must be the first labor and care to throw overboard. 

But the art of teaching is not confined to a correction of the errors, or a re- 
form of the bad habits, of the mistaught pupil. Where nothing of this kind is 
to be done, the mind of the learner is still to be guided, aided, and encouraged 
in its progress. The perfection of the art of teaching consists in hitting the 
precise point between that which the studious pupil must do for himself, and 
that which the instructor may do with him and for him. It is not enough, in 
teaching a child to read, to correct with a harsh voice some gross error which 
he may make in reading a verse or two in the New Testament or the National 
Reader.. The teacher must himself, patiently, kindly, and with a gentle voice, 
read the passage over repeatedly, and see that the learner understands the 
meaning of every word, and of the whole sentence. It is peculiar to arithmetic, 
that though there are degrees of readiness in performing its operations, there 
are no degrees of clearness and certainty in the knowledge of its principles. 
The incredible vexation which attends the study of this branch with many 
children, generally arises from the unskillfulness of the teacher, in not taking 
care that the learner, as he goes along, understands thoroughly each successive 
step. If this be done, the child of ten years old will know what he knows at a!l 
as weli as Sir Isaac Newton. Some simple schoolboy muse, in former times, 
has recorded its sorrowful experience on this subject in the following plaintive 
and, in my day, very popular strain— 

“ Multiplication is vexation, 
Division is as bad, 
The rule of three doth puzzle me, 

And practice makes me mad.” 
But if proper care be taken that every step be thoroughly understood before 
advancing to the next, multiplication and division will be found as simple as 
addition or subtraction; while the rule of three and practice have been shown, 
in the recent and best school books, to be wholly unnecessary, inasmuch as all 
questions usually performed by their aid can be more readily performed by sim- 
pler processes. 

One thing is certain; that though there can be no difference in the average 
capacity of equal numbers of the children in two schools in the same commu- 
nity, there is often a vast difference in the average scholarship, after the same 
amount of schooling. To what can the difference be ascribed, but to the dif- 
ferent degrees of skill on the part of teachers? It is not an uncommon thing 
to find children who, after having been months, and even years, employed either 
on the lower elements or on the higher branches of learning, leave school, at 
last, knowing nothing thoroughly, and not much superficially. They can not 
read with fluency, force, and intelligence, to say nothing of grace and beauty ; 
they write a poor, unsteady, hieroglyphical hand; they have no clear notions 
of grammatical construction, and are awkward and incorrect in the use of 
numbers. Perhaps this is the description of nearly half the children who leave 
school in town or country. The little that is learned of Latin and Greek is 
equally inaccurate and shallow. The fault is commonly laid at the pupil’s 
door, especially if he has had what is usually called schooling enough. I think, 
however, generally, that the fault is with the teacher, who is frequently not 
thoroughly versed himself in what he undertakes to teach—more frequently un- 
skilled in the art of teaching. The astonishing difference sometimes noticed 
in the progress of the same school under different teachers, in successive sea- 
sons, shows how much is justly attributable to this cause. 

Besides the general art of teaching, there are peculiar methods, applicable to 
each branch of knowledge, which should be unfolded in the instructions of a 
Normal School; but this is a topic in which my limits do not permit me to en- 
Bage. I hasten to 

. The third branch of instruction to be imparted in an institution, which 
concerns the important subject of the government of the school, and which 
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might perhaps more justly have been named the first. The best method or 
 aterengd a school—that is, of exercising such a moral influence in it as is most 
avorable to the improvement of the pupils—will form a very important part of 
the course of instruction designed to qualify teachers for their calling. It is 
this part of their duty which is — least considered by themselves or their 
employers; for the reason, perhaps, that qualification in this respect is least 
capable of being estimated by an external standard. But how much is not im- 
plied in the words “to govern a school!” For several hours in the day, the 
teacher is to exercise the authority of a parent over fifty or sixty, perhaps over 
niaety or a hundred children. Parents can form an opinion whether this is a 
task to be executed without system, without principles, and asa matter of course; 
or whether it is not that in which the youthful teacher will most stand in need 
of all the preparation which it is possible to acquire. Without the aid of that 
instinct of natural affection which fortifies parental authority, he is expected, 
with a parent’s power, to control alike the docile and the obstinate, the sullen 
and the gay. While his entire intercourse with his pupils is that of constraint 
and requisition, he must acquire an absolute control over many a youthful 
spirit, which has already been irritated by caprice, soured by tyranny, or spoiled 
by indulgence at home. And he is to do this not by violence and storm, but by 
wisely threading the maze of that living |abyrinth, the affections of the youthful 
heart. In this department perhaps greater improvement has taken place of late 
years than in any other; there has been a general call for moral influence, in- 
stead of physical power. I do not say that this last should never be resorted to, 
but I trust the day is wholly past for that ferocious warfare between master and 
pupil which was once so general, and with no other effect than that of turnin 
the teacher’s office.into a hateful tyranny, and the happy season of childho 
into a long martyrdom. Dr. Johnson, in cqmposing a legal argument to be 
used by another person, puts into his mouth the sentiment, “ that a school can 
be governed only by fear.” It would,I think, have been much nearer the truth 
to say, that a school can be governed only by patient, enlightened, Christian 
love, the master principle of our natures. It softens the ferocity of the savage; 
it melts the felon in his cell. In the management of children it is the great - 
source of influence ; and the teacher of youth though his mind be a storehouse 
of knowledge, is ignorant of the first principles of his art, if he has not em- 
braced this as an elemental maxim. 

But let it not be thought that these are smooth sayings, and that moral dis- 
cipline is unattended with difficulty, and preferred by an indolent age for its 
comparative ease. The reverse is nearer the truth. To walk the rounds of 
the school with a ratan in the hand, to be bestowed as liberally on the thought- 
less exuberauce of youthful spirits, on the restlessness of the little urchin un- 
used to his confinement,,and on the mistakes of mere inadvertence or absolute 
ignorance, as on hardened perversity and resolute disobedience, is a much 
easier task than to graduate each of these cases on the scale of moral demerit, 
and to treat them accordingly. It is related of the late Dr. Bowditch, that he 
very early manifested that skill in numbers which afterward raised him to the 
level of the first mathematicians of the day. While quite a child at school, he 
performed a difficult sum in arithmetic with astonishing readiness. His schoul- 
master was at once so ignorant of the mode of governing a school, and had.so 
little acquainted himself with the powers of his pupil’s mind, that he thought it 
impossible the task should have been performed without assistance, and asked 
who had helped him. On being told by young Bowditch that he had done it 
himself, the coarse tyrant severely chastised him for falsehood—a treatment 
well calculated to subvert the entire moral] frame of a sensitive lad, but much 
more simple than it would have been for an understanding such as this master 
possessed to enter into a careful analysis of the capacities of his forward pupil. 

The instruction of the Normal School will therefore dwell on the government 
of youth as of paramount importance; as that part of the teacher’s duty which 
demands the rarest union of qualities, which most tries the temper, and I will 
add, when faithfully and judiciously performed, is most important in its results. 
Give me the child whose heart has embraced without violence the gentle lore 
of obedience, in whom the sprightliness of youth has not encroached on defer- 
ence for authority, and I would rather have him for my son, though at the age 
of twelve he should have his alphabet to learn, than be compelled to struggle 
with the caprice of a self-willed, obstinate youth, whose bosom has become a 
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viper’s nest of the unamiable passions, although in early attainments he may 
be the wonder of the day. 

There are many other topics connected with the teacher’s duty, on which it 
may be expected that instruction will be afforded in the Normal School. 
Among these is the all-important subject of direct instruction in morals and re- 
ligion, the relations of teachers and parents, of teachers and the higher school 
ps wpm and the duties of teachers to each other and to the community, and 
of community to them, as the members of a respectable profession. I am 
necessarily prevented by the limits of the occasion from entering upon any of 
these subjects. 

4. In the last place, it is to be observed, that in aid of all the instruction and 
exercises within the limits of the Normal School, properly so called, there is to 
be established a common or district school, as a school of practice, in which, 
under the direction of the principal of the Normal School, the young teacher 
may have the benefit of actual exercise in the business of instruction. ‘1 his, of 
course, is a very interesting portion of the system; but I am obliged to dismiss 
it with this simple mention. 

Such then, briefly, are the nature and objects of a Normal School, and such 
the manner in which it proposes to qualiiy teachers. We do not expect that it 
will work miracles; we shall be satisfied if it does good; and of this only we 
feel a reasonable degree of confidence, that no young man or young woman 
can pass even three months in the institution without leaving it better qualified 
for the business of instruction. We trust the result will be such as eventually 
to contribute to the improvement of our schools. We have spared no pains, 
with the means at our command, to secure in advance the confidence of an en- 
lightened public. The talent, the services, and the distinguished character of 
the gentlemen to whom the schools already founded have been intrusted, are a 
pledge to the community of what may be expected from their labors in this 
cause. Among the fundamental principles laid down by the Board of Educa- 
tion for the government of the Normal Schools, it has been provided that a por- 
tion of Scripture shall be daily read; and it is their devout hope that a fervent 

‘spirit of prayer, pervading the heart of both principal and pupils, may draw 
down the Divine blessing on their pursuits. 

I can not forbear, sir,* to express to you, on this occasion, the deep sense 
which is felt by the Board of Education of the importance of the trust which 
they have confided to your hands. I have the pleasure to assure you, that all 
their proceedings in reference to the school, and your own connection with it, 
have been entirely unanimous, and that a large measure of confidence is re- 
posed both in your ability and disposition to fulfil their expectations. The re- 

utation which you bring to this place, acquired by a long course of faithful 
abor in a highly responsible station elsewhere, (Bowdoin on is a sufli- 
cient guaranty to the public of the services which may be expected from you 
in this new and untried position. On youand the highly respected principal of 
the Normal School at Lexington, (Mr. Cyrus Pierce, ) it will depend at present, 
in no small degree, whether institutions of this description shall win the public 
favor, and be incorporated into our system of common school education. We 
are,sensible of the deep responsibility which this consideration devolves upon 
you, and shall, at all times, extend to you, to the utmost of our power, the support 
and encouragement you may need. Should this effort succeed to improve our 
schools by the increased qualifications of our teachers, you will have the satis- 
faction of being the first in our country to engage in an enterprise of the most 
eminent usefulness. Ages — pass away before an opportunity will present 
itself of working greater good than will be effected by those in this generation, 
who shall lay the foundations of decided improvements in popular education. 
We commend you, sir, to the support of this enlightened community, and the 
care of a watchful Providence. 

To you, my young friends of either sex, who have entered yourselves as 
pupils of the Normal School, we would say that the eyes of the friends of edu- 
cation, in all parts of the commonwealth, will be anxiously fixed upon you, and 
those who, with you, may be among the first to take advantage of the means of 
improvement which this institution affords. You are about to prepare your- 
selves, under great advantages, for the important office of insiruction, This 
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momentous trust, which hitherto, almost without exception, in this country, has 
been assumed without specific preparation, will be approached by yon, after 
having had its principles carefully unfolded to you, with some opportunity of 
putting them to practice, in the model school, which will form a part of the in- 
stitution. When you shall engage in the business of instruction, the community 
will reasonably expect of you that you should exhibit unusual fitness for the 
work. Let this thought engage you to enter upon your studies with redoubled 
zeal. A failure on your part to meet the public expectation, will have an inju- 
rious effect, for some time, on this attempt to improve the qualifications of 
teachers, in institutions expressly devoted to that object. On the other hand, 
your spirit and devotion to the object you are pursuing, and your visible im- 
provement in the noble skill of aiding in the development of mind and the for- 
mation of character, while they will put you upon the path of acknowledged 
usefulness and prosperity, will contribute essentially to the permanent adoption 
of Normal Schools, as a part of the Massachusetts system of public education. 
May a higher motive than human approbation animate your conduct, and the 
Divine blessing crown your studies with success. 

Permit me, fellow-citizeng and friends, in bringing this address to a close, to 
congratulate you on the establishment, in the bosom of this community, of an 
institution, destined, we trust, to be an instrument of great good. We place it 
under the protection of an intelligent pubiic. Its organization is simple; its 
action will be wholly free from parade and display ; its fruits, we trust, will be 
seen in raising the standard of common school education. This object, we 
confess, we regard as one of paramount importance,—second to no other not 
immediately connected with the spiritual concerns of man. If there be any 
persons to whom the words “common schools” and “common school educa- 
tion” convey an idea of disparagement and insignificance, such persons are 
ignorant, not merely of the true character of our political system, but of the na- 
ture of man. I certainly intend nothing derogatory to our higher seminaries of 
education, in town or in country. They are recognized by the constitution of 
the state. It is made the duty of all magistrates to encourage and promote 
them, and they are justly strong in the publie favor. But whether we consider 
the numbers who enjoy their benefit, the relative importance to the state of an 
entire well-educated population, and of the services of those who receive the 
advantages of an education at the higher seminaries, taken in connection with 
the fact that a liberal education may be had elsewhere, but that a common 
school education must be had at home or not at all, no rational man, as it seems 
to me, can fail to perceive the superior importance of the common schools. 
They give the keys of knowledge to the mass of the people. The child learns 
more by his fourth year, than the philosopher at any subsequent period of his 
life; he learns to affix an intelligible sign to every outward object and inward 
emotion, by a gentle impulse imparted from his lips to the air. In like manner, 
I think it may with truth be said, that the branches of knowledge taught in our 
common schools, when taught in a finished, masterly manner,—reading, in 
which I include the spelling of our language,—a firm, sightly, legible hand- 
writing, and the elemental rules of arithmetic, are of greater value than all the 
rest which is taught at school. I am far from saying that nothing else can be 
taught at our district schools; but the young person who brings these from 
school can himself, in his winter evenings, range over the entire field of useful 
knowledge. Our common schools are important in the same way as the com- 
mon air, the common sunshine, the common rain, invaluable for their common- 
ness. They are the corner-stone of that municipal organization which is the 
characteristic feature of our social system ; they are the fountain of that wide- 
spread intelligence, which, like a moral life, pervades the country ; they are the 
nursery of that inquiring spirit to which we are indebted for the preservation of 
the blessings of an inquiring, Protestant, spiritual faith. Established as they 
were by special legislation in the infancy of the colony, while they are kept up 
and supported with a liberality corresponding with the growth of the country, 
no serious evil can befall us. hatsoever other calamities, external or internal, 
may overtake us, while the schools are supported, they will furnish a perennial 
principle of restoration. With her three thousand district schools, supported at 
the public expense, nothing but the irreversible decree of Omnipotence can 
bring the beaming forehead of Massachusetts to the dust. Vicissitudes may 
blight the foliage, but there will be vigor in the trunk, and life at the root. 
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Talent will constantly spring up on her barren hill-sides, and in her secluded 
vales, and find an avenue, through her schools, to the broad theatre of life, 
where great affairs are conducted by able men. Other states may exceed her 
in fertility of soil, but the skillful labor of her free citizens will clothe her plains 
with plenty. Other states may eeety outnamber her, but her ingenuity will 
people her shady ay and babbling waterfalls with half-reasoning engines, 
which will accomplish the work of toiling myriads. Other states will far sur- 

her in geographical domain; but the government of cultivated mind is as 
Ccaniiess as the universe. Wheresoever on the surface of the globe, and in the 
long line of coming ages, there is a reasonable being, there is a legitimate sub- 
iect of mental influence. From the humblest village school, there may go forth 
a teacher who, like Newton, shall bind his temples with the stars of Orion’s 
belt,—with Herschel, light up his cell with the beams of before undiscovered 
planets,—with Franklin, grasp the lightning. Columbus, fortified with a few 
sound geographical principles, was, on the deck of his crazy caravel, more truly 
the monarch of Castile and Arragon, than Ferdinand and Isabella, enthroned 
beneath the golden vaults of the conquered Alhambra. And Robinson, with 
the simple training of a rural pastor in England, when he knelt on the shore of 
Delft Haven, and sent his little flock upon their gospel errantry beyond the 
world of waters, exercised an influence over the destinies of the civilized world 


which will last to the end of time. 





IX. FRANCIS WAYLAND. 


EDUCATIONAL LABORS AND PUBLICATIONS. 





Francis WAYLAND, son of Francis and Sarah Wayland, was 
born in the city of New York, March 11,1796. His father was a 
Baptist clergyman, eminent among his brethren for sound judgment, 
transparency of character, and decided piety. The son passed the 
years of his early boyhood in his native city. His father having 
removed to Poughkeepsie, he became a member of the Academy in 
that town, then under the charge of Daniel H. Barnes. To this 
instructor, he has been accustomed to express great indebtedness. 
The schools of New York were not at that time of the character 
which they have since attained, and hence the thorough instruction 
of Mr. Barnes was the more highly prized. This honored man died 
suddenly and by accident, in the strength of his manhood, more than 
thirty-five years ago; but not a few of his pupils still survive and 
cherish his memory with grateful affection.* 

Young Wayland remained in the Academy at Poughkeepsie until 
he entered Union College near the close of the Sophomore year in 
1811, and he graduated in 1813, at the age of seventeen years, being 
a member of the ninth class that graduated under the presidency of 
Dr. Nott. He had already made choice of the profession of Medi- 
cine, and immediately after leaving college, entered the office of Dr. 
Eli Burritt of Troy. Having pursued medical studies for three 
years, he was licensed to practice the profession. 

But God had another service for him to perform. About the time 
of completing his studies with Dr. Burritt, he became personally 
interested in the salvation wrought by Christ ; and being influenced, 
as he believed, by the Holy Spirit, he not only devoted his life to the 
glory of God, but commenced preparation for the work of the Chris- 
tian ministry. He abandoned the calling for which he had already 
made laborious preparation, and in which he had fair prospects of 
eminence and emolument, and in the fall of 1816 entered the Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary. He has always counted it a great advant- 
age that he was thus brought under the immediate influence of that 





* Memoir by Gulian C. Verplanck, Am. Journal of Education, Vol. XIV. 
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enthusiastic scholar and accomplished teacher, Prof. Moses Stuart. 
Drs. Porter and Woods were at that time members of the Faculty, 
but the Junior Class, to which Mr. W. belonged, was almost wholly 
under the instruction of Prof. Stuart, whose personal kindness no less 
than his acuteness of mind and power to kindle enthusiasm, his pupil 
has ever gratefully acknowledged. 

At the close of the first year, he left the Theological-Seminary, 
partly because he was unable to meet the expense of remaining there, 
and partly because he had been invited to return to Union College as 
atutor. The four years that he spent as a tutor exerted a great 
influence on his future course. He taught, more or less, in nearly all 
the branches comprised in the college course. and therefore was obliged 
to increase his acquaintance with a wide range of studies. He was 
brought into relations of daily intercourse with several men of pre- 
eminent ability, whose friendship was then regarded by him as highly 
valuable, and proved to be the beginning of a life-long mutual respect 
and confidence. Among these was Alonzo Potter, whom he had first 
met at Mr. Barnes’ school in Poughkeepsie, and who is now Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania. Mr. Potter 
was a fellow-tutor during the last two years of Mr. Wayland’s service. 
But by far the most important influence to which he was subjected 
during these four years, was that of the incomparable President of 
the College. Dr. Nott’s knowledge of human nature, his wonderful 
power of personal influence, his devotion to learning, and his own 
pure and noble character, amply qualified him to be the guide and 
friend of young men. We can easily see how the intercourse of two 
such men as Eliphalet Nott and Francis Wayland, one of them forty- 
four and the other twenty-one years of age, brought into daily contact 
with one another, must not only have been pleasant and profitable to 
both, but must also have exerted a great influence on the habits and 
modes of thought, and subsequent life of the younger. Both as a 
teacher and as a candidate for the ministry, the tutor derived much 
valuable assistance from the President, for Dr. Nott was at once an 
eloquent preacher and a most successful teacher and disciplinarian. 

His position as a tutor was, however regarded by him as only tem- 
porary, while he was looking forward to the Christian ministry as his 
life-work. And, not willing to defer to the future all efforts after 
ministerial usefulness, he was in the habit of preaching at the little 
village of Burnt Hills, at that time destitute of any regular preacher. 
At the close of his four years’ service as tutor, he was invited to the 
pastoral care of the First Baptist Church in Boston, and having ac- 
cepted the call, was ordained pastor, August 29, 1821. 
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The object of this sxetch does not require us to speak of his work 
as a Christian pastor. It is enough to say that for five years he per- 
formed the duties of this office, at least with ordinary fidelity, and not 
without success. While his style of preaching was not particularly 
popular, it was marked with vigor and clearness of thought, and was 
not destitute of the graces of rhetoric. His labors as an adviser and 
guide of his people were highly esteemed, particularly by the poor 
and the sick. If the affectionate attachment of a people, and their 
Christian confidence and respect, are in any measure a test of minis- 
terial success, Mr. Wayland’s ministry in Boston was not a failure. 

It was during this ministry that he preached his sermon on the 
Dignity of the Missionary Enterprise, which, although first delivered 
before a very meagre audience, was published shortly after, and placed 
him, in the public estimation, among the most able and eloquent of 
American preachers. He was, at the time of preparing this discourse, 
but twenty-seven years of age. But while this effort awakened the 
admiration of many, it probably exerted no small influence in arousing 
an interest in foreign missions, and perhaps it is not too much to say 
that from its delivery and publication is dated a new era in the mis- 
sionary work. 

In 1826, Mr. Wayland resigned his pastoral charge, intending at no 
distant day to resume the work of the ministry. He accepted an 
invitation to return to Union College as the successor of his friend 
Alonzo Potter in the Professorship of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy. He had, however, scarcely entered on the duties of this 
office, when he was called to another sphere of labor in which he was 
to accomplish the great work of his life. He was chosen President 
of Brown University, and having assumed the duties of this responsi- 
ble position in February, 1827, he continued in office and in the con- 
stant labors belonging to the office, during the next twenty-eight and 
a half years. 

It is, of course, chiefly as the President of Brown University that 
he has given proof of his ability as a teacher,—an ability which has 
never been questioned from the day of his inauguration, and to which 
the history of the College during his administration amply testifies. 
The circumstances in which he found the college were by no means 
favorable. It was scantily endowed, had almost no philosophical or 
chemical apparatus, had a very small library, and had no adequate 
means of enlarging the facilities for instruction. The number of stu- 
dents had been quite large during the last years of Dr. Messer’s 
administration, and the average number of graduates during his entire 
term of service, extending over twenty-four years, was not less than 
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during the administration of Dr. Wayland. Dr. Messer has been 
characterized by his successor as “a scholar of profound and varied 
learning, as well as an instructor of singular ability."* Yet the con- 
dition of the college was far from satisfactory. Without staying to 
inquire into the causes of the fact, we must nevertheless admit that 
the last two or three years of Dr. Messer’s term of service were 
marked by a large share of idleness, dissipation and recklessness on 
the part of many students. Influences beyond the reach of the Pres- 
ident rendered a salutary discipline impossible, and the results were, 
as might have been predicted, disastrous alike to the moral and intel- 
lectual character of the students. 

Such were some of the circumstances under which President Way- 
land commenced his official duties at Brown University. But un- 
promising as these circumstances were in one point of view, they 
were, in another aspect, quite favorable, if rightly used, for inaugu- 
rating a new administration. There was room for great improvement, 
and the friends of the College were ready to second every suggestion 
which seemed to conspire to that end. The reputation of the Presi- 
dent had preceded him. His sermon on the Dignity of the Missionary 
Enterprise had gained for him a wide celebrity, and had prepared the 
way for a most effective influence in moulding the character of young 
men. More than all, the man was equal to the exigency. Order, 
study and discipline took their appropriate place, and it was soon 
found that a new administration had begun. The larger part of the 
students not only acquiesced in the change, but rejoiced in the benefi- 
cial result. There are men now in high position who ascribe their 
success in life to the influence of Dr. Wayland in recalling them from 
the worse than waste of time, and inciting them to assert their man- 
hood by a new course of conduct. 

As he began, so he continued through all the years of his term of 
office. Serious disorder among the students was never attempted, or 
if attempted, was suppressed before it was matured. It was under- 
stood by all connected with the College that the President was well 
acquainted with human nature, and that his estimate of the characters 
of the different students was rarely false. If any offense was com- 
mitted which demanded official notice, the offender was almost sure to 
be known, or if not known, so far suspected as to be placed under 
effectual restraint. A look of reproof from under the dark eyebrows 
of the President was often enough to produce deep conviction, if not 
reform. The writer of this sketch well remembers an instance of this 
silent influence. A student who was addicted to the use of tobacco 
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had soiled the floor of the recitation-room near his own seat, so as to 
annoy those near him. The President had undoubtedly noticed the 
first instance of such disregard of decency, but seemed to take no 
notice of it until the offense had been repeated. Then, when a pause 
in the recitation occurred, he called the student’s name, and without 
uttering another word, kept his finger pointed to the soiled floor per- 
haps for half a minute, while his eyes were fastened with a look of 
intense reproof upon the culprit. We could hardly imagine any words ° 
which would have been so complete and withering a rebuke. 

It is always a difficult matter to maintain order in a college, espe- 
cially if the students reside in the college buildings, and to restrain 
the tendencies to lawlessness which are encouraged by their forming a 
community by themselves, to some extent outside of the ordinary ap- 
pliances of law. A sort of sentiment, not to say an opinion, seems to 
prevail among college students, that college property is not secured by 
the same safeguards as the property of their parents at home,—that 
they ave not amenable to the laws which forbid trespass or stealing,— 
and that it is in some sense right for the higher classes to interfere 
with the comforts and peace of Freshmen. No such sentiments were 
allowed to have currency during the presidency of Dr. Wayland. 
There was no hazing of the Freshmen, except in few and feeble 
instances, which from their infrequency and ill-success only served to 
illustrate the general freedom from such crime. There was almost no 
waaton destruction of college property. Depredations upon the prop- 
erty of persons in the vicinity of the college, if committed at all, were 
carefully concealed from all but the small party concerned in them. 
The great majority of the students never knew of such depredations, 
nor suspected them. Probably there were many years during which 
no single instance of such lawlessness occurred. It was understood 
that Dr. Wayland had no sympathy with any thing in the least degree 
dishonorable, and that he would not wink at any offenses committed 
by the students. The influence which he acquired over them did not 
come from strong personal affection for himself, awakened in them; 
for he was not accustomed to cultivate any such feeling. Very few 
students knew the depths of his heart, or understood any thing of the 
genial nature that has always attached him to his intimate associates.” 
His influence over the young men arose partly from his majestic pres- 
ence, but mainly from that imperial spirit, corresponding with the 
external presence, the existence and power of which every one per- 
ceived who came in contact with him. It is not easy to analyze such 
an influence. It can not be acquired by any man in whom it is not 
native. Dr. Wayland was so constituted that he could not fail to 
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exert a commanding influence in whatever position he was placed. 
The young men connected with the college might sometimes grumble 
about his rough treatment of them, or his arbitrary decisions; but 
there was not one among them who would not have counted it a great 
distinction to receive a token of his approval,—not one who ever 
seriously questioned either his integrity or his high sense of honor,— 
not one who did not feel proud of the President. 

While such an administration of the government of the college 
attested Dr. Wayland’s fitness for the Presidency, his ability as a 
teacher was perhaps even more marked. He had a very definite 
conception of the object to be sought in a collegiate education, and 
indeed in all education, and this conception determined his method of 
instruction. He regarded the discipline of the faculties as more im- 
portant than the acquisition of knowledge; and while both these were 
included in his idea of education, he directed his chief efforts as a 
teacher towards the former. His discourse before the American 
Institute of Instruction, delivered in August, 1830, (which is re-pub- 
lished in connection with this sketch,) so fully and clearly sets forth 
his ideas of what education should be, that little needs be said here 
respecting that idea. It should be said, however, that his own prac- 
tice as an educator conformed entirely to that idea. The following 
extract from the preface to the second edition of his Moral Science, 
indicates his method of conducting a recitation. 

Having understood that the work has been introduced, as a text-book, into some 
of our highest seminaries of education, I hope that I may be forgiven if I suggest 
a few hints as to the manner in which I suppose it may be most successfully used 


for this purpose. 
1. In the recitation-room, let neither instructor nor pupil ever make use of the 


book. 

2. Let the portion previously assigned for the exercise be so mastered by the 
pupil, both in plan and illustration, that he will be able to recite it in order, and 
explain the connection of the different parts with each other, without the necessity 
of assistance from his instructor. To give the language of the author is not, of 
course, desirable. It is sufficient if the idea be given. The questions of the 
instructor should have respect to principles that may be deduced from the text, 
practical application of the doctrines, objections which may be raised, &c. 

3. Let the lesson which was recited on one day, be invariably reviewed on the 
@ay succeeding. 

4. As soon as any considerable progress has been made in the work, let a review 
from the beginning be commenced. This should comprehend, for one exercise, as 
much as had been previously recited in two or three days ; and should be confined 
to a brief analysis of the argument, with a mere mention of thie illustrations. 

5. As soon as the whole portion thus far recited has been reviewed, let a new 
review be commenced, and continued in the same manner; and thus on success- 
ively, until the work is completed. By pursuing this method, a class will, at any 
period of the course of study, be enabled, with the slightest effort, to recall what- 
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ever they have already acquired; and when the work is completed, they will be 
sble to pursue the whole thread of the argument, froin the beginning to the end ; 
and thus to retain a knowledge, not only of the individual principles, but also of 


their relations to each other. 
But the advantage of this mode of study is not confined to that of a more perfect 


knowledge of this or of any other book. By presenting the whole field of thought 
at one view before the mind, it will cultivate the power of pursuing an extended 
range of argument; of examining and deciding upon a congected chain of rea- 
soning; and will, in no small degree, accustom the student to carry forward in his 
own mind a train of original investigation. 

I have been emboldened to make these suggestions, not in the least because I 
suppose the present work worthy of any peculiar attention from an instructor, but 
simply because, having been long in the habit of pursuing this method, and having 
witnessed its results in my own classes, I have thought it my duty to suggest it to 
those who are engaged in the same profession with myself. Other instructors may 
have succeeded better with other methods. I have succeeded best with this. 

The method thus indicated he caused to be introduced into all the 
recitations of the college to which it is applicable. In the use of this 
method, the classes generally passed over less ground than is common 
in other colleges, but could not fail to understand the relations of each 
part to the whole, and to be able to-take in at one view the whole 
discussion. Especially this method cultivates in the student the power 
of analysis. If he is required to state the substance of each para- 
graph in its proper relation to that which precedes and to that which 
follows, he must fully understand its meaning and its bearing upon the 
rest. He learns to perceive the exact significance of each section and 
sentence, to discriminate between thoughts which resemble each other, 
and to analyze trains of thought. His own conceptions become well 
* defined. He acquires the power of abstraction. A Justice of the 
Superior Court of Massachusetts, who is a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity, once said in reference to a certain witness, “If I had not 
known such to be the fact, I. should have suspected that the man was 
one of Dr. Wayland’s students, from the way in which he discrim- 
inated between things which are often confounded.” 

The leading characteristics of Dr. Wayland’s own mind are such as 
this method of study naturally develops. His power of abstraction is 
great, and his perception of qualities is clear. The writers with whom 
he is most familiar are the great masters of thought, whose minds 
resemble his own. He seems to be more in sympathy with Bacon 
and Butler, in the spirit of their philosophy, than with any other of 
the merely human teachers of mankind. 

In addition to his work as a governor and teacher of the college, 
Dr. Wayland gave himself with energy and wisely directed effort to 
the increase of its facilities for educating young men. Its pecuniary 
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condition on his accession to the presidency, has already been stated 
in general terms. One of his earliest enterprises was to increase the 
library and to procure suitable philosophical apparatus. In 1831, a 
subscription amounting to nearly $20,000 was obtained for these pur- 
poses, and this sum invested until its accumulated interest had raised 
it to $25,000. The munificent friend of learning from whom the col- 
lege took its name, furnished $10,000 of this sum, and the remainder 
was obtained chiefly through the exertions of Dr. Wayland and Prof. 
Caswell. . 

The next great need of the college was a building for the library. 
This want was supplied in 1834, when Mr. Brown at his own expense 
erected Manning Hall,—a beautiful building designed for a library 
and a chapel. In 1840, Rhode Island Hall, built by the subscriptions 
of Rhode Island men and women, for the accommodation of the De- 
partments of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, was added to the 
other college edifices. The same year, the President’s house was 
removed from the college enclosure ; the grounds were laid out and 
planted with elms, and a new house for the President was erected, 
near their main entrance, at the head of College street. 

But, in the meantime, Dr. Wayland’s ideal of what a college should 
be was by no means met. The number of students did not increase, 
but actually diminished; the annual expenses had become greater 
than the annual income; in the opinion of the President, many defects 
in the prevailing college system existed. He believed that the char- 
acter of the education afforded was not what it ought to be, and that 
its benefits were restricted to'a small class when they might be enjoyed 
by many. His views on this subject were first given to the public in 
1842, wien he published a small volume entitled “ Zhoughts on the 
Present Collegiate System in the United States.” But no change was 
wrought in the organization of Brown University until several years 
later. 

In 1849, despairing of any essential improvement so long as the 
existing system was perpetuated, Dr. Wayland resigned the Presi- 
dency. His resignation was presented, not for the sake of testing 
any question, or of leading the Corporation to institute any changes, 
but in entire good faith, and with a full anticipation of its acceptance. 
They, however, considering the continuance of his services important 
for the prosperity of the College, hesitated to release him, and desired 
to know if he might not be prevailed upon to remain in the office. 
The way was thus opened for stating freely the reasons of his resig- 
nation, and for suggesting such changes as he believed were essential 
for the largest usefulness of the College. The Board appointed a 
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committee, of which the President was chairman, to propose any 
changes which might be thought needful in the system of education 
in the University. This committee, in March, 1850, presented to the 
Corporation a report presenting the President’s views, and recom- 
mending changes to correspond with those views. This report,* an 
octavo pamphlet of 76 pages, reviews the history of our American 
Colleges as built upon the model of the English University, with such 
changes, however, as have stripped the English system of its advant- 
ages, leaving the time of the college course unaltered, but putting into 
it such a variety of studies as to preclude the possibility of a thorough 
mastery of any one. The report proceeds to set forth the inadequacy 
of the American system to the wants of the public, on the ground that 
it is designed only or mainly for the professional classes, while the 
mercantile and literary classes are virtually excluded from the bene- 
fits. The following extract states the views of the President: 


A second method of relieving the institution from its present embarrassments 
has been proposed, suggested from the view which your committee has been led to 
take by the present condition of collegiate education in New England. If it be the 
fact that our colleges can not sustain themselves, but are obliged to make repeated 
calls upon the benevolence of the community, not because the community is poor 
and education inordinately expensive, but because, instead of attempting to furnish 
scientific and literary instruction to every class of our people, they have furnished 
it only to a single class, and that by far the least numerous ; if they are furnishing 
an education for which there is no remunerative, but even at the present low prices, 
a decreasing demand; if they are, not by intention, but practically, excluding the 
vastly larger portion of the community from advantages in which they would wil- 
lingly participate, and are thus accomplishing but a fraction of the good which is 
manifestly within their power,—then it would scem that relicf must be expected 
from a radical change of the system of collegiate instruction. We must carefally 
survey the wants of the various classes of the community in our own vicinity, and 
adapt our courses of instruction, not for the benefit of one class, but for the benefit 
of all classes. The demand for general education in our country is pressing and 
universal. The want of that science, which alone can lay the foundation of emi- 
nent success in the useful arts, is extensively felt. The proportion of our young 
men who are devoting themselves to the productive professions, is great and annu- 
ally increasing. They all need such an education as our colleges, with some mod- 
ifications in their present system, could very easily supply. Is there not reason to 
believe that, if such an education were furnished, they would cheerfully avail 
themselves of it ? 

Were an institution established with the intention of adapting its instruction to 
the wants of the whole community, its arrangements would be made in harmony 
with the following principles : 

1. The present system of adjusting collegiate study to a fixed term of four years, 
or to any other term, must be abanfloned, and every student be allowed, within 
limits to be determined by statute, to carry on, at the same time, a greater or less 
number of courses as he may choose. 


* Report to the Corporation of Brown University, on Changes in the System of Collegiate Edu- 
cation. Prov., 1850. ” 
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2. The time allotted to each particular course of instruction would be determined 
by the nature of the course itself, and not by its supposed relation to the wants of 
any particular profession. : 

3. The various courses should be so arranged, that, in so far as it is practicable, 
every student might study what he chose, all that he chose, and nothing but what 
he chose. The Faculty, however, at the request of a parent or guardian, should 
have authority to assign to any student such courses as they might deem for his 
advantage. 

4. Every course of instruction, after it has been commenced, should be continued 
without interruption until it is completed. 

5. In addition to the present courses of instruction, such should be established 
as the wants of the various classes of the community require. 

6. Every student attending any particular course, should be at liberty to attend 
any other that he may desire. 

7. It would be required that no student be admitted as a candidate for a degree, 
unless he had honorably sustained his examination in such studies as may be or- 
dained by the corporation ; but no student would be under any obligation to pro- 
ceed to a degree, unless he chose. 

8. Eyery student would be entitled toa certificate of such proficiency as he may 
have made in every course that he has pursued. 

The courses of instruction to be pursued in this institution might be as follows : 

1. A course of instruction in Latin, occupying two ycars. 

2. ~ in Greek, “ " 

in three Modern Languages. 

in Pure Mathematics, two years. 

in Mechanics, Optics, and Astronomy, either with or 
without Mathematical Demonstrations, one and a 
half years. 

in Chemistry, Physiology, and Geology, one and a 
half years. 

in the English Language and Rhetoric, one year. 

in Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, one year. 

in Political Economy, one term. 

in History, one term. 

in the Science of Teaching. 

on the Principles of Agriculture. 

on the Application of Chemistry to the Arts. 

on the Application of Science to the Arts. 

15. in the Science of Law. 

Some of these courses would require a lesson or lecture every working day of 
the week, others only two or three in the week. Any Professor might be allowed 
to conduct the studies of more than one course, if he could do it with advantage 
to the institution. 

Should this idea be adopted, and the instruction given in this college be arranged 
on these principles, it would be seen that opportunity would be afforded to modify 
it as experience should prove desirable. Some courses may be abridged or abol- 
ished, and others added or extended. The o®ject of the change would be to adapt 
the institution to the wants, not of a class, but of the whole community. It by 
no means is to be taken for granted, in a country like our own, that every college 
is to teach the same studies, and to the same extent. It would be far better that 
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each should consult the wants of its own locality, and do that best for which it 
possessed the greatest facilities. Here would arise opportunity for diversified forms 
of excellence; the knowledge most wanted would the more easily become diffused, 
and the general progress of science would receive an important impulse from every 
institation of learning in our land. 

As the adoption of the plan recommended by the report involved a 
considerable outlay, and indeed the college without any change of sys- 
tem demanded an increase of its funds, it was proposed to raise by 
subscription the sum of $125,000. The success of the subscription 
was at the outset rendered almost certain by the munificence of a few 
individuals, who, without solicitation, came forward and pledged sums 
to the amount of $65,000, on condition that the remainder should be 
subscribed by responsible persons on or before the 5th day of Sep- 
tember, 1850. The whole sum was raised in four months, mostly in 
the city of Providence, with an alacrity and readiness that attested 
the confidence which was felt in the proposed plan and its author. 

Under the new system the college commenced the academical year 
1850-1; and during the second term of that year the number of stu- 
dents had increased to 195. From that time to the resignation of Dr. 
Wayland, the ayerage number of students was 249. 

His resignation, which was sent to the Corporation at a special 
meeting held on the 21st of August, 1855, was a matter of indispens- 
able necessity, in the judgment of his physician, and was accepted 
with sincere sorrow. The following resolutions passed at that meet- 
ing indicate the sentiments of the Corporation in dissolving their offi- 
cial connection with the President : 


Wuereas, the Rev. Francis Wayland, D.D. LL. D.,* has tendered to this 
Corporation his resignation of the offices of President of Brown University and 
Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy ; 

Resolved, That in accepting this resignation, the Corporation deem it proper to 
express their high sense of the fidelity, ability, singleness of purpose, po eminent 
success with which he has discharged the varied and important duties of his ap- 
pointment—manifesting at all times his entire devotion to the welfare of the Uni- 
versity—with unwearied assiduity watching over its interests—imparting to the 
students who have been educated here, the rich treasures of his cultivated and 
original mind—imbuing them with that intellectual and moral culture which pre- 
pares for the fulfillment, with dignity and honor, of the duties which appertain to - 
them as citizens, and giving them that religious instruction which qualifies for the 
discharge of their paramount duties to God. 

Resolved, That while we deeply feel the privation to which we shall be subjected 
in being officially separated from President Wayland, we rejoice in the belief that 
he will, in his retirement, continue to advance the cause of education, to promote, 
in an enduring form, the extension of knowledge and to benefit his fellow men by 
his matured counsels and ripened wisdom. 

Resolved, That we tender to him the assurance of our sincere regard, unwaver- 
ing confidence, and entire respect. 


On the following Commencement, the Chancellor of the University, 





* Pres. Wayland received the _ of D.D. from Union College in 1827, and from Harvard 
’ 


College in 1829; and the degree . from Harvard College 
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Samuel Boyd Tobey, M. D., in presenting to Dr. Wayland a copy of 
the above resolutions accompanied them with remarks from which we 


make the following extracts. 

It would be unpardonable in me to occupy time in reviewing the changes that 
have taken place in the University since the accession of Dr. Wayland to the 
Presidency. The establishment of the Library upon a firm basis, insuring its 
steady augmentation and ultimate greatness—the increased means of illustrating 
and demonstrating the truths of science by the very perfect and extended philoso- 
phical and chemical apparatus—the creation of several new professorships—the 
erection of Manning Hall, Rhode Island Hall, and the new and commodious 
house for the occupancy of the President—the vastly improved appearance of the 
College grounds—the substitution of the graceful elm for the unsightly poplar— 
the establishment of premiums for excellence in scholarship—the recent munifi- 
cent endowment by the spontaneous liberality not only of the members of the 
Corporation, but of numerous other contributors, by which the new departments 
of science have been established, enabling those who can not attend a full course 
of Collegiate study to prepare themselves for their chosen pursuits in life—and 
above all, the elevation of the whole standard of instruction and the intellectual 
and moral tone of the College—all these are themes which are naturally suggest- 
ed by the present occasion, but on which we are forbidden to dwell. Aided by 
a learned, indefatigable and devoted Faculty—by a Corporation zealous in*the 
cause of education—these, with the blessing of Heaven, are some of the import- 
ant achievements of the President—these are the fruits of the ceaseless assiduity, 
skill and care with which he has administered the affairs of the University. They 
are enduring in their effects, and their good influences may now be seen in the 
characters of those whom he has trained for the duties of life, and who delight to 
honor him as their “ guide, philosopher and friend.” These labors, which he has 
so diligently prosecuted have also secured for him the lasting gratitude and affec- 
tion of the students who during the successive years of his Presidency have gone 
forth from the shades of the University. ‘They have borne into the various walks 
of life the enlarged and generous views, the lofty and liberal spirit which he has 
imparted to them. His aim has been not to kindle within them the fires of a self. 
ish ambition, but to teach them how to labor for others’ good—to lead them to 
no idolatry of human reason, but to the worship of God—to set before them not 
the deceitful dogmas of a sceptical philosophy, but the pure precepts of the Gos- 
pel of Christ, applied to the varied and manifold relations of men. * * * * 

PRESIDENT WAYLAND,—on. receiving thy resignation of the Presidency of 
Brown University and Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, a series 
of resolutions with some prefatory remarks were offered which the Corporation 
unanimously accepted, and directed that they be recorded and a copy of them fur- 
nished to thee. Believe me, when I assure thee, that they are not the record of 
mere formal words, but that they embody the heartfelt sentiments of those who 
have so long and so happily labored with thee to promote the interests of the Col- 
lege. They but feebly convey our sense of the good thou hast accomplished. - 

The Chancellor here read to the audience a certified copy from the 
records of the action of the Corporation on the resignation of Presi- 
dent Wayland, and closed his address in the following words : 

In accordance with the instructions of the Corporation, I now present thee 
President Wayland, with an official copy of these resolutions and the introductory 
address as spread upon the records. 
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Be pleased to accept from me personally, the expression of my fervent desire 
that the Preserver of men may continue to guide, protect and keep thee, and that 
as in days that are past, we may in time to come still be often permitted to take 
“sweet counsel together.” 


Rev. Dr. Wayland replied as follows: 


Mr. CHANCELLOR: 

I beg you to accept for yourself and for the gentlemen with whom you are asso- 
ciated my grateful acknowledgments for the kindness with which you have been 
pleased to estimate my imperfect services. 

If the Corporation of Brown University believe that I have faithfully endeav- 
ored to do my duty, I desire no higher earthly reward. 

At a meeting of the Alumni of Brown University, held in Man- 
ning Hall, on Tuesday, the 4th of September, 1855, it having been 
announced that the Rev. Dr. Wayland had resigned the office of 
President of the University, the following resolutions, presented by 
Hon. Benjamin F. Thomas, LL. D., and seconded by Hon. John H. 


Clifford, LL. D., were unanimously adopted. 


Resolved, That the Alumni of this University have heard with profound regret 
that Francis Wayland has retired from the office of its President. 

Resolved, That his clear, strong mind, his accurate learning, his vigorous com- 
mon sense, his energetic will, his thorough knowledge of the interests and wants 
of the country and of the age, and his endowment, in so large a measure, with 
that rarest of all faculties, the power to teach, to cast other minds in the mould 
of his own, admirably fitted him for the duties of his great office. And that we 
review to-day with pleasure and pride, his long, rich and successful administration, 
gratefully recalling his generous, unwearied self devotion to the welfare of the Uui- 
versity, the new and lasting impulse he gave to all her interests, the enlargement 
of her sphere and capacities of usefulness, the impression of his own mind and 
character he made upon so many of his pupils, the respect and honor he has 
acquired in the world of letters and reflected upon the University. 

ved, That those of us whose great privilege it was to have been his pupils, 
bring to him the offering of filial love and gratitude. We thank him for the 
thorough fidelity with which he discharged his trust, for the vigorous disci- 
pline of mind and heart he sought to give us, for his affectionate interest in our 
progress, for his words of wisdom, counsel and reproof, and for the beautiful illus- 
tration of a true life given to God and duty, which his own example furnished 


us. 

Resolved, That Dr. Wayland carries with him to his retirement, our earnest 
wish that there may be a long and happy evening to a manly and useful life, that 
he may be yet spared to render eminent service to the cause of religion and letters, 
and that the day may be far distant when the voice of affectionate greeting shall 
be changed to iat of eulogy. 


In presenting these resolutions to President Wayland, at the Com- 
mencement dinner, Sept. 5th, Judge Thomas addressed him substan- 
tially as follows: 


I rise, Mr. President, for the discharge of a painful and yet a grateful duty. 
The Alumni of the University, having heard of your resignation of the office you 
have so long held with signal honor to yourself and signal advantage to her, met 
yesterday to give utterance to the feelings which that event naturally awakened. 
They passed resolutions (would they were worthier) expressing their sense of the 
value of your services to the College, and of the loss she has sustained by your 
retirement. They instructed their committee (Gov. Clifford, of New Bedford, 
Hon. Mr. Bradley of this city, and myself,) to present these resolutions to you to- 
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day, the last time we shall have the pleasure of meeting you in this near and 
interesting relation. 

It is but little to say, that these resolutions were passed unanimously—there 
was but one mind and one heart in the assembly, and that mind and heart were 
but one—for the calmest result of the judgment was in harmony with the warmest 
feelings of the heart. We did not however forget that we were speaking of and 
to the living, and in avoiding what may be said to be the natural warmth of cu- 
logy—that, we trust, far distant service to come from the trembling lips of some 
later pupils—we may have assumed a tone too subdued. 

One of these resolutions comes from those whose privilege it was to have been 
your immediate pupils. Of that resolution, as one of the earlier of those pupils, I 
will say a word. I should be sorry if I thought myself capable of making a for- 
mal speech in an hour like this. You are, Mr. President, too largely my creditor 
for me to judge calmly and wisely. I can not pay the debt. I do not ask you to 
forgive it. I can and will confess it. More than twenty years ago it ripened into 
a judgment and yet no lapse of time will bar it. Hundreds around you owe the 
like debt. It grows ever. It is an investment for all time. If you see in it, as 
I know you do, the true riches, more than the wealth of an Astor is yours. Its 
bonds are stronger than those of the railroad, its pulse is quicker than that of the 
telegraph. It is the tribute of loving hearts. It is the debt of filial gratitude. 

I came here to-day, Mr. President, to say now what I have often said at home 
and to my own pupils, and what this seems to me a fitting occasion to say more 
publicly. 

It has been my privilege for three years to be your pupil. I have seen and have 
had other eminent masters ; Joseph Story, whose name is identified with the juris- 
prudence of his country; John Hooker Ashmun, who, an invalid for years and 
dying at the early age of thirty-three, as a lawyer, left behind him no superior in 
Massachusetts, whose mind had the point of the diamond and the clearness of its 
waters ; Pliny Merrick, who graces the bench on which I have the honor to sit, but 
of whom my near relation to him forbids mc to speak as I would. A quarter of a 
century has passed since I left these walls with your blessing. I have seen some- 
thing of men and of the world since. I esteem it to-day the happiest event of my 
life that brought me here, the best gift of an ever kind Providence to me ; that I 
was permitted for three years to sit at the feet of your instruction. 

Others may speak and think of the writer and scholar, my tribute is to the 
great teacher ; and he is not the great teacher who fills the mind of his pupil from 
the affluence of his learning or works most for him, but who has the rarer faculty 

‘of dawing out and developing the mind of another and making him work for him- 

self,—the rarest of all God’s gifts to men. Great statesmen, great orators, great 
jurists are successful and useful in the degree that they are great teachers. Office 
of unequaled dignity and worth! even dur divine Lord and Master we call the 
“Great Teacher.” 

Mr. President, if I have acquired any consideration in my own beloved Com- 
monwealth, if I have worthily won any honor, I can and do with a grateful heart 
bring them to-day and lay them at your feet; Teucro duce et auspice Teucro. 


These tributes paid to the services of Dr. Wayland, alike by the 
Corporation and the Alumni of the College, had the merit of perfect 
sincerity and perfect unanimity. It was no ordinary respect, and was 
paid to po ordinary man. It was the spontaneous expression of many 


- 
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hearts, endorsed by every man who had ever been associated with 
the retiring President as a member either of the Corporation or the 
Faculty, and by every alumnus of the College. 

For the sake of continuity in the history, we have thus far omitted 
all reference to the text-books prepared by Dr. Wayland. The first 
of these which he offered to the public was his “Zlements of Moral 
Science,” published in 1835. It is the most widely known, as well as 
the first of his College text-books. From the date of its publication, 
it was introduced into many American Colleges, and has been for 
nearly thirty years the leading text-book in its department. It has 
been re-published in England and Scotland, and translations of it are 
in use in Armenia, Greece, and the Sandwich Islands. It is too well, 
known to need any statement of its method or its principles. It is 
peculiarly adapted to the mode of instruction which the author adopt- 
ed, and is eminently elear and well analyzed. We have the impres- 
sion that many students, after completing the College course, have re- 
garded this as more nearly approaching perfection than any other 
text-books used by them in any department of study, while it has 
quickened the moral impulses of multitudes\of young men, elevated 
their aspirations, and animated them with motives drawn from the 
spiritual world. 

His “Elements of Political Economy,” were published in 1837. 
For many reasons, this book did not meet with success so complete as 
that of its predecessor. The study itself is in its infancy, while the 
discussion of morals has occupied the minds of men from the earliest 
ages. The questions relating to political economy have also become 
involved in partizan warfare. It was not to be expected that the 
views of any author would be universally received. But the work is 
one of great value and admirably adapted to the recitation room, on 
account of the perfect clearness with which its views are presented, 
and the thorough analysis of the whole subject and of every chapter. 

In 1854, he first gave to the public his “Hlements of Intellectual 
Philosophy,” although the substance of the book had been given to 
many successive classes in the lecture-room. His object in this work 
also was to furnish a suitable text-book, and in its preparation he kept 
this object steadily in view. It would demand much more space than 
is at our disposal, to give a detailed account of this work, or to state 
the position of the author in regard to the vexed questions of meta- 
physical research. It is enough to say that the characteristics of the 
book are those of the author, and while many books enter more pro- 
foundly or more minutely than this into the subtleties of the science, 
it may be doubted whether there is one from which a young man 

50 
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could gain a more clear, or more just, or more comprehensive view of 
the elements of metaphysics. 

Of the “Moral Science” and “Political Economy,” abridgments have 
been published for the use of schools. Besides these, Dr. Wayland 
has published several works not directly educational, and therefore 
not particularly noticed here, making in all fourteen volumes. 

It would be wrong to omit in this sketch a notice of his interest in 
popular education generally. Though he devoted his untiring energy 
to advance college education, yet every department of instruction 
awakened his deep interest. Nor was it a theoretical interest confined 
to general statements and fine-spun thoughts, without leading to prac- 
tical results. With him, to feel was to act. Consequently, the com- 
mon school, the high school, and the academy, all found in him a 
sympathizing friend, a skillful adviser, and a most efficient helper. 
He had not been long a resident of Providence, before he was ap- 
pointed on a committee of his fellow-citizens, to examine and report 
on the condition of the public schools of the city, and to make such 
suggestions for their improvement as they should deem expedient.* 
Seldom has the argument for a broad and liberal system of public 
instruction been better stated. 

The principle which should mainly direct the appropriation of public money is 
evidently equity. In other words, money raised by a tax upon every individual, 
should be so distributed that every individual should have an opportunity of par- 
ticipating in the benefits of its expenditure. Or, to apply the principle to the 
present case, if money is contributed by every citizen for the purpose of education, 
#@ school system should be so devised that every citizen should receive, not merely 

gthe general advantage of having his neighbors better instructed, but also an equit- 
ble share of that instruction which he assists to maintain. Now if this view of 
rthe subject be just, it will follow that there should be furnished a number of schools, 
amfficient to accommodate all who wish to avail themselves of their advantages. 
Every one sees the injustice of taxing the whole community to support one or two 
schools, to which not more than one-tenth part of the whole number of children 
could find admittance. The same injustice will evidently occur, if the number of 
scholars;imposed upon a teacher be so great as to render his instructions of so little 
value that-a large portion of the community is obliged to resort to private schools. 

The same principle would dictate that there be established the various grades 
.of schools suited to the wants of the public. If there be but one description of 
schools, it must either be so elevated that many of the parents can not prepare 
their children to enter it, or else so elementary that none would avail themselves 
of ‘its advantages for any considerable length of time, or else every thing would 
of necessity be so imperfectly taught that a very small portion would be benefited. 
Ja either case, but a small portion of the community would receive the benefit of 
that provision which all were taxed to support. The first was the case in Boston, 
previous to the establishment of primary schools. The grammar schools admitted 
no one uniess he could read in the Testament. But it was found by actual exam- 





* See Journal of R. I. Institute of Instruction, Vol. III., pp. 46-52. 
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ination that a very great proportion of the poorer class were unable or unwilling 
to procure, at their own expense, this preparatory education for their children, and 
that thus many thousands were growing up in utter ignorance. 

It may here be properly suggested, whether equity does not demand that the 
system of public education in this town should make provision for at least one 
school of a higher character,—a school which should provide instruction m all 
that is necessary to a finished education. If it be said that such a school would 
be of advantage only to the rich, it may be answered, as the rich contribute in an 
equal proportion to education, why should not they be entitled to a portion of the 
benefit? But it is far from being the case that such a school would be only for 
the rich. It would be as much a public school, as open to all, and as much under 
the government of the public, as any other. But it would evidently be of most 
peculiar advantage to the middling classes, and the poor. Such an education as 
we propose, the rich man can give, and will give to his son, by sending him to 
private schools. But the man in moderate circumstances can not afford to incur 
the heavy expenses of a first-rate school, and if no such provision be made, the 
education of his children must be restricted to the ordinary acquisition of a little 
more than reading and writing. With such a school as we have contemplated, he 
would be enabled to give his child an education which, would qualify him for dis- 
tinction in any kind of business. 

And lastly, the principles of equity to which we have alluded would dictate that 
the public schools, of every description, should be well and skillfully taught. If 
this be not done, the result will be obvious. The funds by which they are sup- 
ported are contributed by the rich, and by the middling classes of society. If they 
be badly taught, the rich will derive no benefit from them. This, however, is a 
small matter, as they can afford to give something toward the education of the poor, 
and also to pay for the education of their own children elsewhere. It is otherwise 
with the citizen in middling circumstances. If a public school be badly taught, 
and he is sensible of the value of a good education, he also will send his children 
to a private school. To him this double expense, especially if his family be large, 
is a serious inconvenience ; he is taxed to support schools of which he will not 
avail himself, and, in addition, pays as much for the education of his children as 
though he had contributed nothing. It must be evident that the true interest of 
every citizen of moderate circumstances must be so to elevate the character of our 
public schools, that he need look no where else for as good instruction as his family 
may require. Although, to accomplish this, he pays a somewhat. heavier tax for 
public education, he will, in the end, be greatly the gainer. 

Here, however, we are aware that another consideration will occur. It may be 
said, that in the distribution of funds raised for public schools, perfect equity is 
not to be looked for nor desired,—that this is a contribution from the rich for the 
benefit of the poor, and that they are sufficiently rewarded by the improved moral 
and intellectual condition of the poorer classes of the community. Now, granting 
all this to be so, we must remark that the spirit of the suggestion seems to us at 
variance with our republican institutions. It in reality belongs to the old world 
more than to the new. Why create such distinction between our fellow-citizens % 
Why should one class of society be supposed to say to another, it is for our inter- 
est that you should have education, and we give it to you, but it shall be as useless 
as any thing which can bear the name,—so useless that for ourselves and our fam- 
ilies we will have nothing to do with it? We hope no man amongst us would be 
willing to harbor such a thought, or utter such a sentiment. 
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But, as we said before, granting all this to be true, and that perfect equity in the 
distribution can not be effected, as clearly it can not, what then? Is not educa- 
tion a commodity which all classes of the community want? Why, then, should 
we not furnish it of such quality that all may enjoy it together? By furnishing a 
valuable course of public instruction, the rich will enjoy its advantages, and surely 
it can not injure the middling classes and poor. Nor do we here look towards an 
impracticable result. Children of every class are seen in the public schools in 
Boston, and they are found there because, as in several instances, wealthy parents 
told your committee the public were preferable to the private schools. 

And here we may remark, that there can be no doubt of the effect of a single 
school of the highest character upon the discipline and improvement of all the 
others. Entrance to it would be conferred, as the reward of merit, upon the most 
deserving scholars of each grammar school, and its requirements should always be 
an accurate knowledge of the branches taught in these schools. It is needless to 
suggest that a thorough education in such a school as we propose would be the 
most valuable reward which could be copferred upon diligence and good conduct. 
Of its value, both to the community and the scholar, we nced mention only one 
fact. The regular course in the High School in Boston occupies three years. 
Sixty or eighty boys enter it annually. But such is the demand for clerks from 
this school, though in such a city there are always abundant applications for such 
situations, that in no case did a greater number than eight or ten in a year com- 
plete the whole course. 

If, then, we are not mistaken in these views, it is evident that public instruction 
should be provided insufficient extent to meet the wants of the community. The 
course should embrace a series of instruction, from the simplest elements to the 
higher branches of knowledge, and the instruction in every department should be 
of the most valuable character. 

Though we may grant to all who labored to improve these schools 
every thing that may be due, and the number of such persons is not 
small, it can be said without disparagement to any of these, that the 
influence of President Wayland in working out the plan, and stimu- 
lating the community to adopt and sustain it, was second to that of no 
other person. 

In a “Discourse at the opening of the Providence Atheneum, July 
11, 1838,” Dr. Wayland developes the object which the founders of 
this class of institutions should have in view—viz.: “to provide the 
means for the universal diffusion of knowledge in its most extensive 
signification.” , 

They have determined that this library shall be a repository for the standard 
English works, in every science, with which an intelligent community would desire 
to become acquainted. They believe that such an institution should contain the 
intellectual aliment, by which the genius of a Davy, an Arkwright, a Franklin, a 
Rittenhouse, or a Bowditch, might be nourished. God has scattered the seeds of 
pre-eminent ability as profusely among the poor as among the rich. When such 
gifts perish, through the want of cultivation, the loss is suffered by mankind. It 
becomes us, then, as philanthropists and as citizens, to provide for the whole com- 
munity the means of cultivating, in the most perfect manner, the whole of that 
talent with which the Creator has enriched it. 
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Having thus provided the means for attaining a knowledge of the Jaws of the 
universe, their next endeavor will be to collect the facts which its history has un- 
folded. It is their design here to provide the student with the means of investi- 
gating the history of man, as he is seen in every stage of his transition from bar- 
barism to civilization, under all the diversified influences of climate and situation, 
of political and religious institutions, of poverty and wealth, of prosperity and 
decline. But history would be imperfectly understood, without a know of 
biography. Hence it is their intention to furnish the reader with a ail of 
the lives of those, who, in any age have distinguished themselves either hyygro- 
foundness of knowledge, brilliancy of achievement, or splendor of discovery. “Shey, ©. 
mean that we should here have the opportunity of holding communion with fie” », 
warriors and statesmen, the philosophers and scholars, the poets and orators, the 
civilians and divines, who have made their names illustrious by the changes which 
they have wrought in the current of human thought, or feeling or action. We 
may thus be enabled to trace the most stupendous effects to their elementary 
causes, and to behold what responsibility God has conferred upon genius; and to 
observe how signally it is in the power of individual man to bequeath happiness 
or misery to the entire race of which he forms a part. 

But the facts which respect man alone, form but a small part of that knowledge 
which it becomes us to acquire. Our globe itself has been subjected to accurate 
observation, and the changes through which it has passed, during the long period 
of its existence, have been traced with scarcely less than philosophical accuracy. 
The vegetable productions which cover it have been examined and classified, their 
characters described, their uses ascertained, and their modes of cultivation carefully 
illustrated. The animal kingdom in all its varieties, whether inhabiting the air, the 
water, or the land, has, from the time of Aristotle, attracted the attention of the 
naturalist, until now, at last, by the labors of Cuvier, its whole extent has been 
brought within the view of the philosopher. Of the utility or of the attractiveness 
of these studies, it is superfluous here to speak. I surely need not.tell you, how 
greatly the knowledge which they unfold conduces to the development of national 
resources ; nor how admirably calculated are the classifications to which they are 
subjected, to discipline and invigorate the human understanding. Aware of this, 
it is the intention of the Directors of the Atheneum to enrich their collection, as 
far as it may be in their power, with works on natural science. 

But the laws of nature, and the facts which have transpired, and the beings 
which actually exist, are far from being all that is comprehended within the do- 
main of human knowledge. The wonder-working power of the imagination, has 
created forms of awful grandeur and of surpassing loveliness. By the contem- 
plation of ghese, the love of the beautiful is cultivated, the taste is refined, and 
the social sympathies are purified and ennobled. Hence, it is the intention of the 
Directors of this institution, to render it rich in every thing, whether in prose or 
verse, whether in didactic literature or the literature of fiction, with which genius 
has ennobled our mother tongue. 

Admittance to its privileges is designedly rendered so easy, that, for all practical 
purposes, it may, in effect be declared free. “It is, moreover, the design of the pro- 
prietors that it should be useful to all. While they look at the treasures of 
human thought, in general, they do not forget that they are collecting books for 
men, in particular. Hence, they wisely adjust the general principles of their 
selection to the case of the community in whose behalf they act. They intend 
that there shall be no occupation, whether professional or industrial, which shall 
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not here find the means both of instruction and relaxation. They mean here to 
open a fountain of living water, at which the intellectual thirst of this whole com- 
muuity may be slaked. 

We have arrived at a crisis in the progress of civilization, such as, I believe, 
has rarely, if ever, been witnessed. Those nations of modern times, which have 
felt the impulse of the Reformation, have directed all their efforts to the simple 
object of widely disseminating the elements of an education. Their highest aim 
has been to see that “the schoolmaster be abroad,” and thus to enable every citizen 
to read in his mother tongue. But in New England, all this has long since been 
accomplished. The schoolmaster here has always been at home. There is scarce- 
ly a native born man, or woman, or child among us, who is not able to read, and 
write, and keep accounts. The book of the English language, with whatever it 
contains of life or of death, and whatever of these it may hereafter contain, is 
spread open before the whole community. 

If we desire to reap the benefit of all our previous exertions, it must be done by 
carrying out the plan which the proprietors of the Atheneum have adopted. We 
must render knowledge, valuable knowledge, accessible to the whole community. 
We must collect the treasures of science and litereture, and throw them open to all 
who are disposed to avail themselves of their benefits. We must provide the 
means by which the light of intellect shall shine into every house, and pour its 
reviving beams into the bosom of every family. And still more, we must act for 
the future. In our present state, no great object can be accomplished, unless we 
act for posterity. We must, therefore, lay the foundations of this institution in 
such principles, that it will grow with the growth of intelligence, widening and 
deepening the channels of its influence, as it passes on from age to age, more and 
more thoroughly imbuing every successive race with admiration of all that is 
great, with love for all that is beautiful, and with reverence for all that is holy. 

In the diversified plans and agencies by which the Commissioner 
of Public Schools (Henry Barnard) labored from 1843 to 1849, to 
interest parents, teachers, and school officers in the great work of 
organizing an efficient system of public instruction for Rhode Island, 
‘ Dr. Wayland gave his valuable counsel and co-operation. He was 
as ready to assist in a meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction at Kingston, or at the dedication of a school-house at Che- 
patchet or Pawtucket,* as to address the American Institute at Boston, 
or assist in the celebration of the founding of a College or a Sopend 


ical Seminary. 

Nor did he confine his interest in education to Rhode Island. Ed- 
ucation in its best sense he regarded as cosmopolitan, and attaching 
itself to every public and private interest. 

When the subject of supplying ministers for the vacant churches 
of his own denomination was up for discussion, Dr. Wayland applied 
himself to ascertaining the facts of the case, and then applying the 
remedy. 


* Address at the Dedication of the Public School-house in Pawtucket. Journal of R. I. Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Vol. II., pp. 253-8. 
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Since the year 1820, we [the Baptists] have established ten theological semina- 
ries.* These, in the year 1852, contained 105 students, and 24 professors. Sup- 
posing the course of study in each to be three years, the annual supply from this 
source would be exactly thirty-five. If we deduct from this number those whe 
are needed for foreign missions, those who become professors, teachers, editors, 
and agents—what is left for the supply of the ministry at home? Our annual 
demand for the supply of the ministry we have estimated at about 600. From our 
seminaries we may expect, at most, twenty-five or thirty, or about one to each 
professor. The seminary at Newton, Mass., is better endowed than any other 
which we have established. It possesses spacious grounds and extensive build- 
ings, a fund of $100,000 was lately raised for its support, and it besides receives 
large aid from the Education Society. Its number of graduates up to 1852 is set 
down at 201. It had been in existence then twenty-seven years. Its avgrage 
number of graduates per annum has been about seven and a half, or not quite two 
to a professor. The whole number of those who had studied there, whether pur- 
suing the complete course or not, is 300. The annual average of these is a frac- 
tion over eleven. These facts are sufficient to exhibit the amount of supply which 
the ministry may expect from this source. A 

In twenty-two colleges, [under Baptist auspices,] in the year 1852, there were 
preparing for the Baptist ministry, 312. Supposing a college course to be four 
years, the annual supply from this source would be 78. It is well known, how- 
ever, that a considerable proportion of those preparing for the ministry in college 
never enter it. On the other hand, a considerable number of Baptist students are 
found in other than Baptist colleges. It is, however, to be observed, that almost 
all who at present attend our theological seminaries are graduates of colleges. We 
can not, therefore, in estimating our supply, add the students at college to those at 
the seminaries. It is difficult to determine the number of candidates for the min- 
istry, who annually come from our colleges and theological seminaries. Probably 
they do not exceed ninety or one hundred, and from this number must be deducted 
those who become professors, teachers, editors, agents, foreign missionaries, and 
those who relinquish their intention of entering the ministry. Making the most 
liberal calculation, it is manifestly absurd to rely upon any such means as these to 
supply our annual demand. Our present condition may be in a great measure 
owing to a too great reliance upon these sources for the supply of our necessities. 


Without denying the utility of Theological Seminaries, or the ben- 
efits of a full course of Academic and College preparation, Dr. Way- 
land advocates a modification of the courses and studies in both, to 
meet the existing wants of a class of candidates who come to the 
work of the ministry late in life and with an imperfect school train- 
ing, but with vigor of constitution and the habit of overcoming diffi- 
culties, and therefore prepared to profit by special instruction calculated 
to make them good and effective preachers. f 

We can not finish this sketch without adverting to the genial ap- 
preciation with which he welcomed and acknowledged the labors of 
others. 


* American Baptist Register, 1852. 
t Notes on the Principles and Practices of Baptist Churches. 1857. 
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It was a touching and impressive scene which was presented at 
the 50th anniversary of Dr. Nott, as President of Union College, 
when the pupil now crowned with the snows of age, seemed again 
to take his place at the feet of his yet more venerable teacher, and 
at the close of his public discourse, spoke thus : 


An aged man, the Nestor of American teachers, finds himself this day sur- 
rounded by pupils who have assembled from every State in our Union, to offer 
him their filial congratulations. An Officer of instruction, who has for half a 
century presided over a most flourishing seat of learning, is here met by the 
thousands who have returned to the home of their education, to declare that 
whatever of success they have achieved in their several professions, has been 
gteatly owing to the wisdom of his precepts and the purity of his example. He 
who, while discharging with unrivalled ability the duties of the lecture-room, 
and watching with parental solicitude over the individual development of every 
pupil committed to his charge, has yet found time, by masterly skill, to accumu- 
late a fund which must render Union College the most favored institution in our 
country, has this year completed his labor, and has laid this magnificent offering 
on the altar of public education. While for fifty years distributing gratuitous 
instruction with profuse liberality, he has been also providing the means for a 
wider and richer distribution of its blessings for all coming time. A benignant 
Providence has spared that honored life, and crowned those labors with trium- 
phant success; and now a whole community, uttering the voice of humanity, 
has assembled to bow in grateful reverence before that hoary head which, for 
half a century, has been encircled with the wreath of profound learning, match- 
less sagacity, unwearied benevolence, surpassing eloquence, and childlike piety. 
The youth and the age of the present seem here to unite with the coming gene- 
rations of the future, and shower on the head of that “old man eloquent” their 
selectest benedictions. 

Venerable man! We rejoice to see that thine eye is not dim, though thy 
natural force is somewhat abated. We thank you for your care over our youth; 
we thank you for those counsels which have so often guided our manhood; we 
thank you for that example which has ever so clearly pointed out to us the path 
of earnest duty and self-forgetful charity. Long may you yet live to witness 
the happiness which you have created, and cherish the genius which your in- 
spirations first awakened to conscious existence. And when the Saviour, in 
whose footsteps you have trodden, shall call thee home to receive thy reward, 
may death lay his hand gently on that venerated form, and gently quiet the 
pulsations of that noble heart. May thy fainting head recline upon the bosom 
of the Redeemer whom thou hast loved; may thine eye open upon visions of 
glory which man may not utter; and so may an entrance be abundantly admin- 
istered to thee into the joy of thy Lord. Heaven will account itself richer, as 
it opens its pearly gates to welcome thy approach; but where shall those who 
survive find any thing left on earth that resembles thee? 


In the spirit of a grateful and reverent pupil, Dr. Wayland, was 
also present at the semi-centennial celebration of the founding of 
the Andover Theological Seminary, and being called on, paid a 
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tribute to Professor Stuart, his beloved teacher and friend, from 
which the following extracts are made. 


It has been niy good fortune, during the latter part of my student-life, to 
enjoy the instructions of two very eminent men. One yet lives, and, at the age 
of nearly fourscore and ten, with his eye not dim, though his bodily force is 
abated, still presides over the institution of which for more than half a century 
he has been the most distinguished ornament. Clarum et venerabile nomen! 
Long may he live to adorn and bless humanity, and temper the brilliancy of 
eminent ability, with the mild lustre of every Christian virtue. 

The other was Moses Stuart, whose name for so many years was a tower of 
strength in this Institution. If I do not misjudge, he was one of the most re- 
markable teachers of his age. His acquaintance with his subject in the class- 
room was comprehensive and minute. There was no sacrifice in his power 
which he did not rejoice to make, if by it he could promote the progress of his 
pupils. It seemed as if all that he asked of us was, that we should aid him in 
his efforts to confer upon us the greatest amount of benefit. He allowed and 
encouraged the largest freedom of inquiry in the recitation room, and was never 
impatient of any questioning if the object of it was either to elicit truth or de- 
tect error. The spirit which animated his class was that of a company of well 
educated young men, earnestly engaged in ascertaining the meaning of the 
word of God, under tle guidance of one who had made every sentence and 
every word in the original languages the object of special and successful study. 

This alone would have been sufficient to place Moses Stuart in the first class 
of instructors. But to this he added a power of arousing enthusiasm such as I 
have never elsewhere seen. ‘The burning earnestness of his own spirit kindled 
to a flame everything that came into contact with it. We saw the exultation 
which brightened his eye and irradiated his whole countenance, if he had dis- 
covered some new use of Vaf conversive which threw light upon a phrase of the 
Old Testament, or, if by some law of the Greek article a saying of Jesus could 
be rendered more definite and precise, and we all shared in his joy. We caught 
his spirit, and felt that life was valuable for little else than to explain to men 
the teachings of the well beloved Son of God. If any one of us had barely 
possessed the means sufficient to buy a coat, or to buy a lexicon, I do not be- 
lieve that a man of us would for a moment have hesitated. The old coat would 
have been called upon for another year’s service, and the student would have 
gloried over his Schleusner, as one that findeth great spoil. It seemed as 
though, in his class-room, we became acquainted with all the learned and good 
of the past and the present; we entered into and we shared their labors; we 
were co-workers with them and with our teacher, who was the medium of in- 
tercourse between us and them. We hung upon his lips in the class-room. 
We coveted his sayings in his walks or gt the fire-side, and any one of us was 
rich for a week, who could report his obiter dicta, ever replete with wit, learning, 
and generous, soul-stirring enthusiasm. 

With all this love of inquiry, his discipline in the recitation room was strict 
and exacting. He expected every man to be like himself, totus in illis, and his 
expectation was rarely disappointed. His reverence for the word of God was 
deep and all-pervading. I remember but one instance under his teaching of 
what seemed to be a trifling with the word of God. The offender, who was 
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odd, opinionated, and constitutionally wanting in reverence, had read an essay 
which seemed intended to create a laugh. The rebuke which he received was 
such that we all quailed in our seats. I fancy that many years elapsed before 
such an experiment was attempted in his lecture-room again. I do not know 
that I can better illustrate the effect of his teaching upon his pupils, than by 
stating my own experience in a single particular. My acquaintance with Pro- 
fessor Stuart continued until his death. He always treated me with particular 
kindness, and was frequently a guest at my house. He invariably addressed 
me, ‘after my settlement in the ministry, as “ brother.” I, however, could never 
reciprocate it. I could no more have called him brother than I could have thus 
addressed my own venerated father. 


If now we turn for a few moments to the services of Professor Stuart, we 
must, first of all, remember the circumstances under which his career com- 
menced. It was at a time when the question was contemptuously asked, 
“Who reads an American book?” Hardly an American author had ever been 
republished in Europe. There were among us very few scholars, and there was 
here none of the apparatus by which scholarship is made. There was not an 
institution in the United States that possessed what could be properly termed a 
respectable library. He went forth alone to his great work, with the sentiment 
of Bacon in his heart, aut viam inveniam, aul faciam. He made his own gram- 
mars. He published his own Chrestomathy; he gave to the world commenta- 
ries of which any country may be proud, while his contributions to sacred lite- 
rature in separate treatises and in periodicals would almost make a library of 
themselves. 

To this let us add the impression which he produced on his classes. For 
nearly forty years a company of young men annually left this Institution, im- 
bued with his spirit, zealous in the pursuit of all good learning, and especially 
of biblical science, and they were dispersed over every State in the Union. Of 
these a large portion have attained the highest eminence in the studies to which 
he introduced them. Sir Humphrey Davy, when complimented on his discov- 
eries, replied, that the greatest discovery he had ever made, was that of the 
genius of Michael Faraday. So Moses Stuart, by generously fostering eminent 
talent in his own department, has raised up for the church some of its brightest 
ornaments, and has given to biblical learning a place in this country second to 
none in the Anglo-Saxon nation. Great Britain, at the present day, can, I think, 
show nothing that can compare with the Seminary at Andover, and the scholars 
whom Andover has nourished. It is said, I know, by way of depreciating the 
merits of Professor Stuart, that in their several departments many of his pupils 
have surpassed him in depth of scholarship and accuracy of research. Be it so; 
“but who taught them to surpass him? Be it so, but who marked out the road, 
‘and leveled the forest, and established the grade, and laid the rails, on which 
we now travel so easily? What doés it detract from the glory of Columbus, 
that it took him sixty or seventy days to cross the Atlantic, which we cross in 
ten? If he had not shown us the way, we should never have crossed it at all. 

If, then, we would estimate the labors of Moses Stuart, labors performed 
amidst sickness, and pain, and weariness, and sleeplessness, we must begin by 
spreading before us his grammars, commentaries, and various works on herme- 
neutics, in Greek and Hebrew, with its cognate languages. Upon them we will 
place the love of the original study of the Bible, which he diffused over the 
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ministry of every denomination in this country. Upon this we will place his 
influence upon the establishment of Theological Seminaries. Upon this we will 
place the aid which he has rendered to those who have translated the oracles 
of God into the languages of the heathen. Upon this we will place the progress 
in classical learning which has been inaugurated under his auspices. And 
having thus raised our monument, we will encircle it with a wreath, on which 
shall be inscribed the names of. those eminent biblical scholars, the living and 
the dead, who have placed themselves, primi inter pares, among the biblical 
scholars of the world, and who owe their first and best impulses to the example 
and encouragement of our master. Having done this, I will ask you, and all of 
you, to say who of the present age has raised for himself a prouder, a more 
glorious, a more perennial monument. And when the history of biblical learn- 
ing in this country shall be written, and the names of those who have done 
worthily shall shine in letters of light, who can doubt that the first place on 
that roll will, by universal consent, be inscribed with'the name of MOSES 
STUART? 

In the same spirit of generous appreciation is his eulogy on the 
life and sciences of Professor Goddard, of Brown University, of 
which the following paragraphs will serve as specimens. 


I rise, this afternoon, to perform one of the saddest duties to which I have 
ever been appointed. My colleagues have requested me to deliver a discourse, 
in commemoration of the life and services of one very dear to us all, but, if [ 
may be allowed to say it, specially dear to me. He was the first officer of this 
institution with whom I had the honor to become intimately acquainted, Our 
friendship has continued, without interruption, from its commencement until the 
day of his death. During the whole period, within which we were associated 
as Officers of instruction, we were in the habit of meeting daily, and many times 
in the day. The various plans, which, since my knowledge of this institution, 
have been Jaid, for the improvement either of its course of education or manner 
of discipline, have all received the benefit of his wise and thoughtful considera- 
tion. The principles on which they depended were developed by mature re- 
flection, and the measures which resulted from them were carried into effect by 
our mutual labor. And when, in consequence of ill health, he retired from the 
duties of that chair which he had filled with equal honor to himself and ad- 
vantage to the University, we all considered his separation from us to be rather 
in form than in fact. We unanimously invited him to be present at all the 
meetings of the faculty, assured that his interest remained unabated in the 
prosperity of the institution, on whose reputation his labors had conferred so 
much additional lustre. We felt that his talents, and labor and fame, were as 
much as ever the property of the University. For myself, I may truly say, that, 
for nearly twenty years, I have taken but few important steps, the reasons for 
which I have not discussed in the freest manner with him, and in which, also, I 
have not been in a great degree either guided by his counsel or encouraged by 
his approbation. There is scarcely a topic in religion or morals, in literature or 
social law, on which either of us has reflected, that we have not discussed to- 
gether. Neither of us was fond of disputation, but both of us loved exceeding- 
ly the honest and unstudied interchange of opinions. It so happened, that our 
views upon most of these subjects were, in an unusual degree, identical. The 
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very last conversation in which we were engaged related to those great truths 
revealed to us by Jesus Christ, in the belief and love of which all his spiritual 
disciples are one. A few days previously, I had requested his advice upon a 
matter of some importance to myself, some of the facts in connection with 
which I then submitted to him, while the farther consideration of them we de- 
ferred to another occasion. ; 

If I have correctly estimated the character of Mr. Goddard, its most remark- 
able feature was delicate and discriminating sensibility. I have already re- 
marked that he possessed neither taste for the mathematics nor aptitude for 
tracing the relations which they discover. This observation might with truth 
be more widely extended. He had no fondness for abstruse reasoning of any 
kind; and I presume rarely followed the successive steps of an intricate meta- 
physical argument to its conclusion. But it was equally true, that by a sort of 
instinctive sensibility, he seemed to arrive at precisely the same result which 
minds differently endowed apprehended only by the slower process of ratiocina- 
tion. His critical perceptions were more exquisitely delicate than those of any 
man whom I have ever known. His friends never ceased to admire his unsur- 
passed power of discerning the most microscopic want of adjustment between a 
thought and the language in which it was clothed. He saw intuitively the pre- 
cise form which an idea should assume, in any portion of a discourse, and the 
very tinge and junction of words which would most clearly and happily develop 
it. He frequently could not give the reason for his choice of an expression, and 
he might sometimes ask the reason of others; but the reason always existed, 
and bore testimony to the accuracy of his judgment. Hence the study of the science 
of rhetoric produced but little effect upon his style. It seemed not to teach him to 
write, in any respect, either with greater accuracy or elegance, but only to give 
him firmer confidence in the decisions of his own sensibility. He learned from 
the study of rules to write with less anxiety, and to correct with greater 
rapidity, inasmuch as he thus knew that he was right, when before he had only 
felt it. 

The same spirit of warm-hearted friendship and generous appre- 
ciation of his valuable services as Treasurer of the University, and 
of his high character as an educated merchant, mark the discourse 
delivered on the death of Moses B. Ives. So too, in his Review of 
the Progress of Popular Education in his Discourse at the 25th 
Annual Meeting of the American Institute of Instruction in 1854, 
he seemed to take pleasure in making honorable mention of those 
who have labored faithfully in any department of the educational 
field. After dwelling on the improvements in the organization, gra- 
dation, supervision, and instruction of schools, Dr Wayland re- 
marks : 

Another fact deserves here to be mentioned, and I refer to it with peculiar 
pleasure. The character of our school-houses has also been greatly improved. 
Not long since, they were a reproach to our community, and a striking illustra- 
tion of the forgetfulness of even parental affection. Children whose homes 
were in every respect comfortable, were huddled together in small school-rooms, 
horribly cold in winter, and almost suffocating in summer, provided with seats 
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and desks apparently constructed for the purpose of creating intense weariness, 
and inflicting no contemtible amount -of pain. Our stables indicated more 
attention to the wants of our cattle, than our school-houses to the comfort of 
our children. Who of us, in middle life, can remember without a shudder the 
sufferings of a school-room in winter. A delightful change has come over us 
in this respect. Architectural talent is now employed in the erection of school- 
houses, which are ornaments to their vicinity, whether in town or country; and 
a knowledge of the laws of health has rendered them commodious, well venti- 
lated, and healthful. The foul, prison-like smell which once distinguished the 
school-room has disappeared, and our children, in airy tooms, with convenient 
seats, and in well tempered atmosphere, find interest and enjoyment where they 
formerly experienced nothing but nervous prostration, weariness, and intense 
discomfort. This change, it is proper to remark, is to be ascribed more to the 
labors of Henry Barnard, late Superintendent of Common Schools in Connecti- 
cut, than to any other cause. This gentleman has devoted his remarkable “ 
abilities, for many years to the improvement of Common School Education, and 
the result of his labors may be discovered in almost every town in Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. 


Another important feature in the improvement of our common school system 
may be observed in the appointment of Superintendents. I believe that Prov- 
idence was the first city in New England, in which the office of Superintendent 
was permanently established. To John L. Hughes, Esq., more than any other 
individual, are we indebted for the admirable system of public schools which we 


now enjoy. Nathan Bishop, Esq., now Superintendent of Schools in the city 
of Boston, was our first Superintendent, and under his direction our present 
organization received its form and pressure. 

In a review of Stanley’s “Life and Correspondence of Thomas 
Arnold,” in the North American Review for October 1844, Dr. 
Wayland exhibits his genial appreciation of the labors of that great 
teacher and educator. 


When he went to Laleham, he adopted education as his profession for life. 
This determination effected a great change in his character. It turned all his 
energies in one direction. It brought upon him definite, entellectual, and moral 
responsibilities, which he strengthened himself to the utmost to sustain. He 
took large and very grave views of the field of duty upon which he had entered, 
and he resolved to occupy it without shrinking. He devoted himself without 
stint to the intellectual cultivation of his pupils. He sought to improve in the 
highest degree every one committed to his charge. Hence, he was employed 
with great industry in enlarging his own intellectual resources. But, above all, 
he deemed it his duty to prepare his pupils for heaven. He felt that he must 
teach them by example as well as precept, if he desired his instructions to have 
any salutary effect. Hence, all his moral powers received fresh energy from 
the circumstances in which he was placed. He was always setting before his 
boys the highest motives of Christian conduct ; and these motives had the more 
commanding efficacy from the fact, that their instructor was himself striving to 
be the exemplar of all that he inculcated. 

Dr. Arnold commenced his labors at Rugby with the fixed determination to 
carry fully into practice the opinions which he had formed. He had a clear 
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conception of the object for which the classics should be. studied. It was not 
that learning the forms of nouns and verbs strengthens the memory, nor that 
the attention to minute differences sharpens acuteness; nor that our language is 
in part derived from the Latin and Greek, and that through them we may learn 
more accurately the meaning of the words of our mother tongue. He hada 
different and far higher notion of the office of a classical teacher. He looked 
upon the best ages of Greece and Rome as periods of civilization strikingly 
analogous to our own, and as periods in which the intellectual and esthetic 
elements of the human mind had attained their most perfect development. 
More than this, a grandseries of experiments was then made upon government 
in all its various forms, and the results have been handed down to us by some 
of the profuundest thinkers who have ever lived. He believed that we can 
study these events, and arrive at the knowledge which they proffer, better than 
would be possible, were the transactions of recent occurrence; because in the 
study of the ancients, we are unbiased by the prejudices arising from our polit- 
ical partialities. Hence, his object, in teaching the classics, was to render the 
student familiar with the works of the human intellect in the most perfect 
state of development which it has ever attained. 


The great point at which he aimed was to call out and exercise all the powers 
of the pupil. He sought to impart the most valuable knowledge; but he 
sought to do it in such a way that the boy should, with every lesson, learn better 
than before both how to acquire knowledge for himself, and how to use it after 
it had been acquired. ‘“‘ You come here,’ said he ‘not to read, but to learn how 
to read ;’ and thus the greater part of his instructions were interwoven with the 
processes of their own minds, there was a continual reference to their own 
thoughts, an acknowledgment, that, so far as their reading and power of reasoning 
could take them, they ought to have an opinion of their own.” Thus the pupil 
became every day more and more accustomed to bear the weight of original think- 
ing, and to combine the maturity of manhood with the vivacity and vigor of youth. 

But while he was thus improving the study of the classics, he did not confine 
his efforts simply to them. He introduced the teaching of the French and Ger- 
man languages into the regular course of school instruction. His studies had 
led him to explore the wide field of Continental literature. He venerated with- 
out measure the profound and universal scholarship of Neibuhr and of the 
Chevalier Bunsen; and he desired to awaken in his pupils, if not an emulation 
of such examples, at least a scholarlike admiration of their vast achievements. 
He was fully aware, that no man could pretend to large and vigorous classi- 
cal erudition, who had not availed himself of the researches of those modern 
scholars who have thrown such a flood of light upon almost every point of 
philological and historical inquiry. Hence, he ingrafted these studies upon the 
former system. 

To the study of history, both ancient and modern, he attached great import- 
ance. The great study, at present, of every thoughtful man, is the social 
improvement of the human race. The great problem to be solved is, how may 
men be governed so as to escape the dangers both of anarchy and despotism ? 
At no time has this subject been so earnestly pressed upon the consideration 
of every man in the civilized world as at present, and at no time have men been 
so much disposed to attempt every variety of reckless political experiment. 
Dr. Arnold was a firm believer in the unceasing progress of humanity. He 
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abhored those notions that would keep men always as they are, both because 
they seemed to him treason against our common nature, and to lead, of necessity, 
to revolution and anarchy. But he desired, that every attempt at improvement 
should be made with a profound consideration of all the experience of the past. 
He believed, that the principles at present in operation have been in operation 
from the beginning; and consequently, that, by a use of the knowledge of the 
past, we may save ourselves from innumerable blunders and incalculable mis- 
chief. He intended, therefore, so to teach history, as to render it the means of 
communicating, not merely facts, but the rationale of the facts; guiding the pu- 
pil to a knowledge of the principles of human conduct, of political rights, of 
moral philosophy as applied to society, and thus, in a word, to genuine, high- 
minded statesmanship. 

Every one must be aware of the immense effect that must have been pro- 
duced upon his pupils by a training of this kind. They would go forth, even 
in youth, rich in knowledge, and strong in the power to use that knowledge ; 
wise far beyond their age, and in consequence of that wisdom, humble and 
modest. It is, moreover, evident, that no one but a man of high talent could 
carry out such a system of education, and also, that nothing would so finish 
and perfect his talent as the very act of thus carrying it out. Dull, formal in- 
struction dwarfs the mind of teacher and pupil; vigorous and manly instruction 
expands the faculties of both in almost equal measure. It was this very exer- 
cise of mind, daily calling all his energies into active employment, that rendered 
him capable of performing those other works, which would have seemed suffi- 
cient for the exclusive labor of even an able man. 

The question can not but arise to every man among us,—shall we ever have 
such schools as this in our country? We are obliged to answer,—with our 
present opinions and practice, never. An education such as we have been con- 
sidering, requires sufficient time allotted to the pupil, and sufficient ability to 
accomplish it in the instructor. Our system deliberately excludes both condi- 
tions. The beau ideal of our system is to render the course of education as 
cheap and as short as possible. We have succeeded in ourattempt. We have 
made it very cheap, and such as may be acquired in a very short time; but 
after all, it is worth no more than we give for it. 

The truth is, that a liberal education is necessarily an expensive accomplisli- 
ment. It requires high talent to conduct it: and high talent can be command- 
ed only by suitable remuneration. It requires many years of exclusive study 
on the part of the pupil,—of study so exclusive that he can profjtably employ 
this time in no other occupation. With adequate instructors, under a proper 
system of stimulants and encouragement, and with sufficient time given to their 
work, we should make as good scholars as any people on earth. But we pro- 
ceed on principles precisely the reverse. In the first place, we act upon the be- 
lief, that the most perfect system of classical education is that which will enable 
a young man, commencing his studies without a dollar in his pocket, and labor- 
ing in vacations, or by the receipt of scanty eleemosynary assistance, to proceed 
Bachelor of Arts without ever finding himself in debt. Hence, we reduce the 
Salaries of teachers very far below those of any other professional men, and 
make these salaries in no manner dependent upon the success or ability of the 
instructor. We make the requisitions for admission to college such as to meet 
the circumstances of those who can not afford to spend more than a year, ora 
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year and a half in preparation. We crowd every sort of knowledge into the 
compass of four years, because we wish our youth to knoweverything; we then 
shorten the period of study by useless vacations, so that the indigent may be 
better able to support themselves; and then blame our schools and colleges, 
because they produce so little effect upon the intellectual character of their 
pupils. 

It will of course be asked,—are you, then, proposing to exclude the poor 
from the blessings of a liberal education? We answer,— we propose to ex- 
clude nobody; we are merely setting forth the reason why our course of liberal 
education is no better. Without regard to rich or poor, we would seek to make 
the education good. If a man of talents and good character be poor, it is a 
public service to assist him in becoming more useful to the fommunity. Ifa 
man have not talent, it is commonly a misfortune to him and to the community 
to place him in a profession. But in neither case can any reason be found for 
accommodating the whole system of public education throughout the land to 
meet his pecuniary ability. There are many persons in every community, who 
éan afford to pay but one-third of the ordinary price for a wheaten loaf. Would 
it be wise or just to reduce the wages of bakers to meet this exigency, to make 
bread of course flour, and, in order to economize still more, allow it to be only 
half-baked, and then enact, that no other bread but that produced in this man- 
ner should be eaten? 

We have left no space, if we had the inclination, to present an 
estimate of Dr. Wayland’s labors as an educator. The statement 
of facts which in the beginning we proposed, has furnished to every 
reader an opportunity to judge for himself of the value of those 
labors, and of the ability and spirit and success of the man. Prob- 
ably no man living places-a lower estimate on the services to the 
world, of this venerable teacher, than he himself. We regret that 
the'thonght has ever occurred to him that he might have served his 
generation and his Divine Master with greater acceptance in another 
sphere. For all the qualities which he possesses in an eminent de- 
gree—such as a natural horror of trick and quackery, and a soul 
fall of honor, quick sympathies with the afflicted and oppressed, a 
companionable natufe, and fervent piety, have tended to give him 
special power and success as an educator. And we can not forbear 
to add that his endowments as a thinker and writer, his patience 
and persistency in following up any plan, the singular concentration 
with which he can gather all his faculties for the work he has to do, 
and his capacity for detail and administration would have secured 
distinction in any career. If he had chosen, he might have stood 
among the most conspicuous of his country’s statesmen or merchant 
princes. As it is, he ranks among the most remarkable teachers 


and writers of our time. 





X. INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION—ITS OBJECTS AND METHODS. 


INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE BEFORE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION AT 
BOSTON, MASS, IN AUGUST, 1830. 


BY FRANCIS WAYLAND, PRESMDENT OF BROWN UNIVERSITY. 





In the loag train of her joyous anniversaries, New England has 
yet beheld no one more illustrious than this. We have assembled 
to-day, not to proclaim how well our fathers have done, but to in- 
quire how we may enable their sons to Wo better. We meet, not 
for the purposes of empty pageant, nor yet of national rejoicing; 
but to deliberate upon the most successful means for cultivating, to 
its highest perfection, that invaluable amount of intellect, which 
Divine Providence has committed to our hands. We have come 
up here to the city of the Pilgrims, to ask how we may render their 
children most worthy of their ancestors and most pleasing to their 
God. We meet to give to each other the right hand of fellowship 
in carrying forward this all-important work, and here to leave our 
professional pledge, that, if the succeeding generation do not act 
worthily, the guilt shall not rest upon those who are now the In- 
structors of New England. 

Well am I aware that the occasion is worthy of the choicest effort 
of the highest talent in the land. Sincerely do I wish, that upon 
such talent the duty of addressing you this day had devolved. 
Much do I regret that sudden indisposition has deprived me of the 
time which had been set apart to meet the demands of the present 
occasion, and that I am only able to offer for your consideration 
such reflections as have been snatched from the most contracted 
leisure, and gleaned amid the hurried hours of languid convalescence. 
But I bring, as an offering to the cause of Education, a mind deeply 
penetrated with a conviction of its surpassing importance, and en- 
thusiastically ardent in anticipating the glory of its ultimate results. 
I know, then, that I may liberally presume upon your candor, while — 
I rise to address those, to very many of whom it were far more be- 
seeming that I quietly and humbly listened. 

The subject which I have chosen for our mutual improvement, is, 
The object of intellectual education; and the manner in which that 
object is to be attained. 

I. It hath pleased Almighty - to place us under a constitution 
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of universal law. By this we mean, that nothing, either in the 
physical, intellectual, or moral world, is in any proper sense con- 
tingent. Every event is preceded by its regular antecedents, and 
followed by its regular consequents; and hence is formed that end- 
less chain of cause and effect which binds together the innumerable 
changes which are taking place everywhere around us. 

When we speak of this system as subjected to universal law, we 
mean all this; but this is not all that we mean.. The term law, in 
a higher sense, is applied to beings endowed with conscience and 
will, and then there is attached to it the idea of rewards and punish- 
ments. It is then used to signify a constitution so arranged, that 
one course of action shall be inevitably productive of happiness, 
and another course shall be as inevitably productive of misery. 
Now, in this higher sense is it strictly and universally true, that we 
are placed under a constitution of law. Every action which we per- 
form, is as truly amenable as inert matter, to the great principles of 
the government of the universe, and every action is chained to the 
consequences which the Creator has affixed to it, as unalterably as 
any sequence of cause and effect in physics. And thus, with equal 
eloquence and truth, the venerable Hooker has said, “ Of Law, there 
can be no less acknowledged, than that her seat is the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the world ; all things in heaven and 
earth do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, and the very 
greatest as not exempted from her power; both angels and men 
and creatures of what condition soever, though each in different sort 
and manner, yet all with uniform consent, admiring her as the 
mother of their peace and joy.” 

Such a constitution having been established by a perfectly wise 
Creator, it may be easily supposed that it will remain unchangeable. 
His laws will not be altered for our convenience. We may obey 
them or disobey them, we may see them or not see them, we may 
be wise or unwise, but they will be rigidly and unalterably enforced. 
Thus must it ever be, until we have the power to resist the strength 
of omnipotence. 

Again ; it is sufficiently evident that the very constitution which 
God has established, is, with infinite wisdom and benevolence, de- 
vised for just such a being, physical, intellectual, and moral, as man. 
By obedience to the laws of God, man may be as happy as his pre- 
sent state will allow. Misery is always the result of a violation of 
some of the laws which the Creator has established. Hence, our 
great business here, is, to know and obey the laws of our Creator. 

That part of man by which we know, and, in the most important 
sense, cbey the laws of the Creator, is-called minp. I use the word 
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in its general sense, to signify, not merely a substance, not matter, 
capable of intellection, but one also capable of willing, and to which 
is attached the responsibility of right and wrong in human action. 
And, still further, it is one of the laws of mind, that increased power 
for the acquisition of knowledge, and a more universal disposition 
to obedience, may be the result of the action of one mind upon an- 
other, or, of the well-directed efforts of the individual mind itself. 

Without some knowledge of the laws of nature, it is evident that 
man would immediately perish. But it is possible for him to have 
only so much knowledge of them as will barely keep generation 
after generation in existence, without either adding anything to the 
stock of intellectual acquisition, or subjecting to his use any of the 
various agents which a bountiful Providence has everywhere scat- 
tered around, for the supply of his wants and the relief of his 
necessities. Such was the case with the Aborigines of our country, 
and such had it been for centuries. Such, also, with but very few 
and insignificant exceptions, is the case in Mohammedan and Pagan 
countries. The sources of their happiness are few and intermit- 
ting—those of their misery multiplied and perpetual. 

Looking upon such nations as these, we should involuntarily ex- 
claim, What a waste of being, what a loss of happiness, do we be- 
hold! Here are intelligent creatures, placed under a constitution 
devised by Infinite Wisdom to promote their happiness. The very 
penalties which they suffer, are so many proofs of the divine good- 
ness—mere monitions to direct them in the paths of obedience. 
And besides ‘this, they are endowed with a mind perfectly formed 
to investigate and discover these laws, and to derive its highest 
pleasure from obeying them. Yet that mind, from want of culture, 
has become useless. It achieves no conquests. It removes no in- 
felicities. Here, then, must the remedy be applied. This immate- 
rial part must be excited to exertion, and must be trained to obedi- 
ence. Just so soon as this process is commenced, a nation begins 
to emerge from the savage, and enter upon the civilized state. Just 
in proportion to the freedom and the energy with which the powers 
of the mind are developed, and the philosophical humility with 
which they are exercised, does a people advance in civilization. Just 
in proportion as a people is placed under contrary influences, is its 
movement retrograde. 

The science which teaches us how to foster these energies of 
mind is the science of Education.. In few words, I would say, the 
object of the science of Education, is, to render mind the filtest possi- 
ble instrument for DISCOVERING, APPLYING, or OBEYING, the laws un- 
der which God has , laced the universe. 
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That all this is necessary, in order to carry forward the human 
species to the degree of happiness which it is destined, at some 
time or other, to attain, may be easily shown. 

The laws of the universe must be discovered. Until they are dis- 
covered, we shall be continually violating them and suffering the 
penalty, without either possibility of rescue or hope of alleviation. 
Hence the multitude of bitter woes which ignorance inflicts upon a 
people. Hence the interest which every man should take in the 
progress of knowledge. Who can tell how countless are the infeli- 
cities which have been banished from the world, by the discovery 
of the simple law that a magnetized needle, when freely suspended, 
will point to the north and south! 

Nor is it sufficient that a law be discovered. Its relations to other 
laws must be ascertained, and the means devised by which it may 
be made to answer the purposes of human want. This is called ap- 
plication, or invention. The law of the expansive power of steam 
was discovered by the Marquis of Worcester, in 1663. It remained, 
however, for the inventive power of Watt and Fulton, more than a 
century afterward, to render it subservient to the happiness of man. 
From want of skill in a single branch of this department of mental 
labor, the human race has frequently been kept back for ages. The 
ancients, for instance, came very near the invention of the printing 
press. Thus has it been with several other of the most important 
inventions. It makes a thoughtful man sad, at the present day, to 
observe how many of the most important agents of nature we are 
obliged to expose to the gaze of lecture-rooms, without being able 
to reveal a single practical purpose for which they were created. 

But this is not all. A man may know a law of his Creator, and 
understand its application; but if he do not obey it, he will neither 
reap the reward nor escape the penalty which the Creator has an- 
nexed to it. Here we enter, at once, into the mysterious region of 
human will, of motive, and of conscience. To examine it at present 
is not my design. I will only remark, that some great improvement 
is necessary in this part of our nature, before we can ever reap the 
benefits of the present constitution of the universe. I do not think 
that any philosopher can escape the conviction, that when important 
truth is the subject of inquiry, we neither possess the candor of 
judgment, nor the humility of obedience, which befits the relations 
existing between a creature and his Creator. In proof of this, it is 
sufficient to refer to well known facts. Galileo suffered the venge- 
ance of the Inquisition, for declaring the sun to be the centre of the 
planetary system! .How slow were the learned in adopting the dis- 
.coveries of Hervey or of Newton! Still more visible is this ob- 
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stinacy, when the application of a moral law is clearly discovered. 
Though supported by incontrovertible argument, how slowly have 
the principles of religious toleration gained foothold even in the 
civilized world! . After the slave trade had been proved contrary to 
every principle of reason and conscience, and at variance with every 
law of the Creator, for nearly twenty years did Clarkson and his’ 
associates labor, before they could obtain the act for its abolition. 
And to take an illustration nearer home,—how coolly do we look on 
and behold lands held by unquestionable charter from Almighty 
God, in defiance of an hundred treaties by which the faith of this 
country has been pledged—in violation of every acknowledged law, 
human and divine, wrested from a people, by whose forbearance, a 
century ago, our fathers were permitted to exist! I speak not the 
language of party. I eschew and abhor it; but “I speak with the 
freedom of history, and I hope without offence.” These examples 
are at least sufficient to show us, that the mind of man is not, at 
present, the fittest instrument possible for obeying the laws of his 
Creator, and that there is need, therefore, of that science which 
shall teach him to become such an instrument. 

The question which will next arise, is this :—Can these things be 
taught? Is it practicable, by any processes which man can devise, 
to render mind a fitter instrument for discovering, applying and 
obeying the laws of his Creator? We shall proceed, in the next 
place, to show that all this is practicable. 

1. It is practicable to train the mind to greater skill in discovery. 
A few facts will render this sufficiently evident. 

It will not be denied that some modes of thinking are better 

‘adapted to the discovery of truth than others. Those trains of 
thought which follow the order of cause and effect, premises and 
conclusion, or,.in general, what is considered the order of the under- 
standing, are surely more likely to result in discovery than those 
which follow the order of the casual relations, as of time, place, re- 
semblance and contrast, or, as it is commonly called, the order of 
the imagination. Discovery is the fruit of patient thought, and not 
of impetuous combination. Now it must be evident that mind, di- 
rected in the train of the understanding, will be a far better instru- 
ment of discovery than if under the guidance of the imagination. 
And it is evident that the one mode of thinking may be as well 
cultivated as the other, or as any mode whatsoever. And hence 
has arisen the mighty effect which Bacon produced upon the world. 
He allured men from the weaving of day-dreams to the emplo: nent 
of their reason. Just in proportion as we acquire skill in the use 
of our reason, will be the progress of truth, 
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Again; there can be no doubt that, in consequence of the teach- 
ing of Bacon, or, in other words, in consequence of improvement 
in education, the human mind has, in. fact, become a vastly more 
skillful instrument of discovery than ever it was before. In proof 
of this, I do not refer merely to the fact, that more power has been 
gained over the agents of nature, and that they have been made to 
yield a greater amount of human happiness to the human race, 
within the last one hundred years, than for ten times that period 
before. This, of itself, would be sufficient to show an abundant in- 
crease of intellectual activity. I would also refer to the fact that 
several of the most remarkable discoveries have been made by dif- 
ferent men at the same time. This would seem to show, that mind 
in the aggregate was moving forward, and that everything with 
which we are now acquainted must soon have been discovered, even 
if it had eluded the sagacity of those who were fortunate enough to 
observe it.. This shows that the power of discovery has already 
been in some degree increased by education. What has been so 
auspiciously begun, can surely be carried to far greater perfection. 

Again; if we inquire what are those attributes of mind on which 
diseovery mainly depends, I think we shall find them to be patient 
observation, acute discrimination, and cautious induction. Such 
were the intellectual traits of Newton, that prince of modern philoso- 
phers. Now it is evident that these attributes can be cultivated, as 
well as those of taste or imagination. Hence, it seems as evident 
that the mind may be trained to discovery, that is, that mind may 
be so disciplined as to be able to ascertain the particular laws of 
any individual substance, as that any other thing may be done. 

2. By application or invention, I mean the contriving of those com- 
binations by which the already discovered laws of the universe may be 
rendered available to the happiness of man. It is possible to render 
the mind a fitter instrument for the accomplishment of this purpose. 

In proof of this remark, I may refer you to the two first con- 
siderations to which I have just adverted; namely, that some trains 
of thought are more productive of invention than others, and that, 
by following those trains, greater progress has, within a few years, 
been made in invention, than within ten times that period before. 

It is proper, however, to remark, that the qualities of mind on 
which invention depends, are somewhat dissimilar from those neces- 
sary to discovery. Invention depends upon accuracy of knowledge 
in detail, as well as in general, and a facility for seizing upon distant, 
and frequently recondite relations. Discovery has more to do with 
the simple quality, invention with the complex connections. Dis- 
covery views truth in the abstract; invention views it either in con- 
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nection with other truth, or in its relation to other beings. Hence 
has it so frequently taken place, that philosophers have been unable 
to avail themselves of their own. discoveries; or, in other words, 
that the powers of discovery and of invention are so seldom com- 
bined in the same individual. In one thing, however, they agree. 
Both depend upon powers of mind capable of cultivation; and, 
therefore, both are susceptible of receiving benefit beyond any as- 
signable degree, by the progress of education. 

3. The mind may be rendered a fitter instrument for obeying the 
laws of the universe. This will be accomplished, when men, first, 
are better acquainted with the laws of the universe, and second, 
when they are better disposed to obey them. That both of these 
may be accomplished, scarcely needs confirmation. 

For, first, I surely need not consume your time to prove, that a 
much greater amount of knowledge of the laws of the universe 
might be communicated in a specified time, than is communicated 
at present. Improvement in this respect depends upon two princi- 
ples ;—first, greater skill may be acquired in teaching; and second, 
the natural progress of the sciences is toward simplification. As 
they are improved, the more proximate relations of things are dis- 
covered, the media are rendered clearer, and the steps in the illus- 
tration of truth less numerous. As aman knows more of the laws 
of his Creator, he can surely obey them better. 

And, secondly, those dispositions which oppose our meek and 
humble obedience, may be corrected. Candor may be made to take 
the place of prejudice, and envy may be exchanged for a generous 
ardor after truth. This a good teacher frequently accomplishes 
now. And that the Gospel of Jesus Christ does present a most sur- 
prising cure for those dispositions, which oppose the progress of 
truth and interfere with our obedience to the moral laws of our be- 
ing, no one, who, at the present day, looks upon the human race 
with the eye of a philosopher, can with any semblance of candor 
venture to deny. 

It would not be difficult, did time permit, by an examination of 
the various laws, physical, intellectual, and moral, under which we 
are placed, to show that the principles which I have been endeavor- 
ing to illustrate, are universal, and apply to every possible action of 
the most eventful life. It could thus be made to appear that, all the 
happiness of man is derived from discovering, applying, or obeying 
the laws of his Creator, and that all his misery is the result of igno- 
rance or disobedience ; and hence, that the good of the species can be 
permanently promoted, and permanently promoted only by the ac- 
complishment of that which I have stated to be the object of educaticu, 
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I have thus far endeavored to show, from our situation as just 
such creatures, namely, under laws of which we come into the world 
ignorant, and laws which can only be known by a mind possessed 
of acquired power, that there is, in our present state, the need of 
such a science as that of education. I have endeavored to show 
what is its object, and also to show that that object may be accom- 
plished. I will now take leave of this part of the subject, with a few 
remarks upon the relation which this science sustains to other sciences. 

1. If the remarks already made have the least foundation in truth, 
we do not err in claiming for education the rank of a distinct science. 
It has its distinct subject, its distinct object, and is governed by its 
own laws. And, moreover, it has, like other sciences, its corres- 
ponding art,—the art of teaching.. Now if this be so, we would 
ask how any man should understand this science, any more than 
that of mathematics or astronomy, without ever having studied it, 
or having even thought about it? If there be any such art as the 
art of teaching, we ask how it comes to pass that a man shall be 
considered fully qualified to exercise it, without a day’s practice, 
when a similar attempt in any other art would expose him to ridicule? 
Henceforth, let the ridicule be somewhat more justly distributed. 

2. The connections of this science are more extensive than those 
of any other. Almost any one of the other sciences may flourish 
independently of the rest: Rhetoric may be carried to high perfec- 
tion, whilst the mathematics are in fheir infancy. Physical science 
may advance, whilst the science of interpretation is stationary. No 
science, however, can be independent of the science of education. 
By education their triumphs are made known; by education alone 
can they be multiplied. 

Hence, thirdly, it is upon education that the progress of all other 
sciences depends. A science is a compilation of the laws of the 
universe on one particular subject. Its progress is marked by the 
number of these laws which it reveals, and the multiplicity of their 
relations which it unfolds. Now we have before shown that the 
number of laws which are discovered, will be in proportion to the 
skill of mind, the instrument which is to discover them. Hence, 
just in proportion to the progress of the science of education, will 
be the power which man obtains over nature, the extent of his 
knowledge of the laws of the universe, and the abundance of means 
of happiness which he enjoys. 

_If this be so, it would not seem arrogant to claim for education 
the rank of the most important of the sciences, excepting only the 
science of morals. And, hence, we infer, that it presents subjects 
vast enough, and interests grave enough, to task the highest effort 
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of the most gifted intellect, in the full vigor of its powers. Is it not 
so? If it be so, on what principle of common sense is it, that a 
man is considered good enough for a teacher, because he has most 
satisfactorily proved himself good for no one thing else? Why is 
it, that the utter want of sufficient health to exercise any other pro- 
fession, is frequently the only reason why a man should be thrust 
into this, which requires more active mental labor in the discharge 
of its duties, than any other profession whatsoever? Alas! it is not 
by teachers such as these that the intellectual power of a people is 
to be created. To hear a scholar say a lesson, is not to educate 
him. He who is not able to leave his mark upon a pupil, never 
ought to have one. Let it never be forgotten, that, in the thrice re- 
splendent days of the intellectual glory of Greece, teachers were in 
high places. Isocrates, Plato, Zeno, and Aristotle were, without 
question, stars of by very far the first magnitude, in that matchless 
constellation, which still surrounds with undiminished effulgence the 
name of the city of Minerva. 

And, lastly, if the science of education be thus important, is it not 
worthy of public patronage? Knowledge of every sort is valuable 
in acommunity, very far beyond what it costs to produce it. Hence 
it is for the interest of every man to furnish establishments by which 
knowledge can be increased. Of the manner in which this should 
be afforded, it belongs to political economists to treat. Let me 
suggest only a very few hints on the subject. Books are the re- 
positories of the learning of past ages. Longer time than that of 
an individual's life, and greater wealth than falls to the lot of teach- 
ers, are required to collect them in numbers sufficient for extensive 
usefulness, The same may be said of instruments for philosophical 
research. Let these be furnished, and furnished amply. Let your 
instructors have the use of them, if you please, gratuitously; and 
if you d6 not please, not so, and then, on the principles which 
govern all other labor, let every teacher, like every other man, take 
eare of himself. Give to every man prominent and distinct indi- 
viduality. Remove all the useless barriers which shelter him from 
the full and direct effect of public opinion. Let it be supposed, that, 
by becoming a teacher, he has not lost all pretensions to common 
sense; and that he may possibly know as much about his own busi- 
ness as those, who, by confession, know nothing at all about it. In 
a word, make teaching the business of men, and you will have men 
to do the business of teaching. 1 know not that the cause of edu- 
cation, so far as teachers are concerned, requires any other patronage. 

I come now to the second part of the subject, which, I am aware, 
it becomes me to treat with all possible brevity. 
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II. In what manner shall mind be thus rendered a fitter instru- 
ment to answer the purposes of its creation ? 

_ To answer this question, let us go back a little. We have shown 
that the present constitution of things is constructed for man, and 
that man is constructed for the present constitution. As mind, then, 
is the instrument by which he avails himself of the laws of that 
constitution, it may be supposed that it was endowed with all the 
powers necessary to render it subservient to his best interests. 
Were it possible, therefore, it would be useless to attempt to give it 
any additional faculties. All that is possible, is, to cultivate to 
higher perfection those faculties which exist, or to vary their rela- 
tions to each other. To cultivate to the utmost the original facul- 
ties of the mind, is to render it the fittest possible instrument for dis- 
overing, applying, and obeying the laws of its creation. 

This is, however, an answer to the question in the abstract, and 
without any regard to time. But the question to us, is not an ab- 
stract question; it has regard to time. That is to say, we do not 
ask simply what is the best mode of cultivating mind, but what is 
the best mode of doing it now, when so many ages have elapsed, 
and so many of the laws of the universe have been discovered. 
Much knowledge has already been acquired by the human race, and 
this knowledge is to be communicated to the pupil. 

All this every one sees at first glance to be true. Nearly all the 
time spent in pupilage, under the most favorable circumstances, is 
in fact employed in the acquisition of those laws which have been 
already discovered. Without a knowledge of them, education 
would be almost useless. Without it, there could evidently be no 
progressive improvement of the species. Education, considered in 
this light alone, has very many and very important ends to accom- 
plish. It is desirable that the pupil should be taught thoroughly ; 
that is, that he should have as exact and definite a knowledge as 
possible of the law and of its relations. It is desirable that he be 
taught permanently ; that is, that the truth communicated be so as- 
sociated with his other knowledge, that the lapse of time will not 
easily erase it from his memory. It is important, also, that no more 
time be consumed in the process than is absolutely necessary. He 
who occupies two years in teaching what might as well be taught 
with a little more industry in one year, does his pupil a far greater 
injury than would be done by simply abridging his life by a year. 
He not only abstracts from: his pupil’s acquisition that year’s im- 
provement, but all the knowledge which would have been the fruit 
of it for the remainder of his being. 

If, then, all that portion of our time which is devoted to educa- 
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tion must be occupied in acquiring the laws of the universe, how 
shall opportunity be afforded for cultivating the original powers of 
the mind? I answer, an all-wise Creator has provided for this neces- 
sity of our intellectual nature. His laws, in this, as in every other 
case, are in full and perfect harmony. 

For, first, the original powers of the mind are cultivated by use. 
This law, I believe, obtains in respect to all our powers, physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral. But it must be by the use of each several 
faculty. The improvement of the memory does not, of necessity, 
strengthen the power of discrimination; nor does the improvement 
of natural logical acuteness, of necessity, add sensibility to the taste. 
The law on this subject seems to be, that every several faculty is 
strengthened and rendered more perfect exactly in proportion as it 
is subjected to habitual and active exercise. 

And, secondly, it will be found that the secret of teaching most 
thoroughly, permanently, and in the shortest time, that is, of giving 
to the pupil in a given time the greatest amount of knowledge, con- 
sists in so teaching as to give the most active exercise to the original 
faculties of the mind. So that it is perfectly true, that if you wished 
so to teach as to make the mind the fittest possible instrament for 
discovering, applying, and obeying the laws of the Creator, you 
would so teach as to give to the mind the greatest amount of knowl- 
edge; and, on the contrary, if you wished so to teach as to give to 
a pupil, in a given time, the greatest amount of knowledge, you 
would so teach as to render his mind the fittest instrument for dis- 
covering applying and obeying the laws of its Creator. 

I do not forget that the discussion of the practical business of 
teaching is, on this occasion, committed to other hands. You will, 
however, I trust, allow me to suggest here, one or two principles 
which seem to me common to all teaching, and which are in their 
nature calculated to produce the results to which I have referred. 

1. Let a pupil understand every thing that it is designed to teach 
him. If he can not understand a thing this year, it was not designed 
by his Creator that he should learn it this year. But let it not be 
forgotten, that precisely here is seen the power of a skillful teacher. 
It is his business to make a pupil, if possible, understand. Very 
_ few things are incapable of being understood, if they be reduced to 
their ultimate elements. Hence the reason why the power of ac- 
curate and natural analysis is so invaluable to a teacher. By sim- 
plification and patience, it is astonishing to observe how easily ab- 
struse subjects may be brought within the grasp of even the facul. 
ties of children. Let a teacher, then, first understand a subject him- 
self. Let him know that he understands it. Let him reduce it to 
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its natural divisions and its simplest elements. And then, let him 
see that his pupils understand it. This is the first step. 

2. I would recommend the frequent repetition of whatever has 
been acquired. For want of this, an almost incalculable amount of 
invaluable time is annually wasted. Who of us has not forgotten 
far more than he at present knows?, What is understood to-day, 
may with pleasure be reviewed to-morrow. If it be frequently re- 
viewed, it will be associated with all our other knowledge, and be 
thoroughly engraven on the memory. [If it be laid aside for a 
month or two, it will-be almost as difficult to recover it as to acquire 
a new truth; and it is, moreover, destitute of the interest derived 
only from novelty. If this be the case with us generally, I need nof 
say how peculiarly the remark applies to the young. 

But lastly, and above all, let me insist upon the importance of 
universal practice of every thing that is learned. No matter 
whether it be a rule in arithmetic, or a rule in grammar, a 
principle in rhetoric, or a theorem in the mathematics; as soon as 
it is learned and understood, let it be practiced. Let exercises 
be so devised as to make the pupil familiar with its application. 
Let him construct exercises himself. Let him not leave them until 
he feels that he understands both the law and its application, and is 
able to make use of it freely and without assistance. The mind 
never will derive power in any other way. Nor will it, in any other 
way, attain to the dignity of certain, and practical, and available 
science. 

So far as we have gone, then, we have endeavored to show that 
the business of a teacher is so to communicate knowledge as most 
constantly and vigorously to exercise the original faculties of the 
mind. In this manner he will both convey the greatest amount of 
instruction, and create the largest amount of mental power. 

I intended to confirm these remarks by a reference to the modes of 
teaching some of the most important branches of science. But I 
fear that I should exhaust your patience, and also that I might an- 
ticipate what will be much better illustrated by those who will come 
after me. I shall, therefore, conclude by applying these considera- 
tions to the elucidation of some subjects of general importance. 

1. If these remarks be true, they show us in what manner text- 
books ought to be constructed. They should contain a clear exhi- 
bition of the subject, its limits and relations. They should be ar- 
ranged after the most perfect method, so that the pupil may easily 
survey the subject in all its :amifications; and should be furnished 
with examples and questions to illustrate every principle which they 
contain. It should be the design of the author to make such a book 
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as could neither be studied unless the pupil understood it, nor taught 
unless the instructor understood it. Such books, in every depart- 
ment, are, if I mistake not, very greatly needed. 

’ If this be true, what are we to think of many of those school- 
books which are beginning to be very much in vogue amongst us? 
There first appears, perhaps, an abridgment of a scientific text- 
book. Then, lest neither instructor nor pupil should be able to un- 
derstand it, without assistance, a copious analysis of-each page or 
chapter or section, is added ina second and improved edition. 
Then, lest, after all, the instructor should not know what questions 
should be asked, a copious list of these is added to a third and still 
more improved edition. The design of this sort of work seems to 
be to reduce all mental exercise to a mere act of the memory, and 
then to render the necessity even for the use of this faculty as small 
as may be possible. Carry the principle but a little farther, and an 
automaton would answer every purpose exactly as well as an in- 
structor. Let us put away all these miserable helps, as fast as possi- 
ble, I pray you. Let us never forget that the business of an in- | 
structor begins where the office of a book ends. It is the action of 
mind upon mind, exciting, awakening, showing by. example the 
power of reasoning and the scope of generalization, and rendering 
it impossible that the pupil should not think ; this is the noble and 
the ennobling duty of an instructor. 

2. These remarks will enable us to correct an error which of late 
has done very much evil to the science of education. Some years 
since, 1 know not when, it was supposed, or we have said it was 
supposed, that the whole business of education was to store the 
mind with facts. Dugald Stewart, I believe, somewhere remarks 
that the business of education, on the contrary, is to cultivate the 
original faculties. Hence the conclusion was drawn that it mattered 
not what you taught, the great business was to strengthen the facul- 
ties. Now this conclusion has afforded to the teacher a most con- 
venient refuge against the pressure of almost every manner of at- 
tack. If you taught a boy rhetoric, and he could not write English, 
it was sufficient to say that the grand object was not to teach the 
structure of sentences, but to strengthen the faculties. If you 
taught him the mathematics, and he did not understand the Rule 
of Three, and could not tell you how to measure the height of his 
village steeple, it was all no matter,—the object was to strengthen 
his faculties. If, after six or seven years of study of the languages, 
he had no more taste for the classics than for Sanscrit, and sold his 
books to the highest bidder, resolved never again to look into them, 
it was all no matter,—he had been studying, to strengthen his facul- 
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ties, while by this very process his faculties have been enfeebled al- 
most to annihilation. 

Now, if I mistake not, all this reasoning is false, even to absurdity. 
Granting that the improvement of the faculties is the most import- 
ant business of instruction, it does not follow that it is the only 
business. What! will a man tell me that it is of no consequence 
whether or not I know the laws of the universe under which I am 
constituted? Will he insult me, by pretending to teach them to 
me in such a manner that I shall, in the end, know nothing about 
them? Are such the results to which the science of education 
leads? Will a man pretend to illuminate me by thrusting himself, 
year after year, exactly in my sunshine? No; if a man profess to 
teach me the laws of my Creator, let him make the thing plain, let 
him teach me to remember it, and accustom me to apply it. Other- 
wise, let him stand out of the way, and allow me to do it for 
myself. 

But this doctrine is yet more false; for even if it be true, that it 
matters not what is taught, it by no means follows that it is no mat- 

"ter how it is taught. The doctrine in question, however, supposes 
that the faculties are to be somehow strengthened by “ going over,” 
as it is called, a book or a science, without at , regard to the manner 
in which it is done. The faculties aré stre zthened by the use of 
the faculties ; but this doctrine has been quoted to shield a mode of 
teaching, in which they were not used at all; and hence has arisen 
a great amount of teaching, which has had very little effect, either 
in communicating knowledge, or giving efficiency to mind. 

Let us, then, come to the truth of the question. It is important 
what I study ; for it is important whether or not I know the laws 
of my being, and it is important that I so study them, that they 
shall be of use to me. It is also important that my intellectual 
faculties be improved, and therefore important that an instructor do 
not so employ my time as to render them less efficient. 

3. Closely connected with these remarks is the question, which 
has of late been so much agitated, respecting the study of the an- 
cient languages and the mathematics. On the one part, it is urged 
that the study of the languages is intended to cultivate the taste 
and imagination, and that of the mathematics to cultivate the under- 
standing. On the other part, it is denied that these effects are pro- 
duced ; and it is asserted that the time spent in the study of them 
is wasted. Examples, as may be supposed, are adduced in abund- 
ance on both sides; but I do not know that the question is at all 
decided. Let us see whether any thing that we have said will throw 
any light upon it. 
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I think it can be conclusively proved, that the classics could be so 
taught as to give additional acuteness to the discrimination, more 
delicate sensibility to the taste, and more overflowing richness to 
the imagination. So much as this, must, we think, be admitted. If, 
then, it be the fact that these effects are not produced—and I think 
we must admit that they are not, in any such degree as might rea- 
sonably be expected—should we not conclude that the fault is not 
in the classics, but in our teaching? Would not teaching them 
better be the sure way of silencing the clamor against them ? 

I will frankly confess that I am sad, when I reflect upon the con- 
dition of the study of the languages among us. We spend frequent- 
ly six or seven years in Latin and Greek, and yet who of us writes,— 
still more, who of us speaks them with facility? I am sure there 
must be something wrong in the mode of our teaching, or we should 
accomplish more. That can not be skillfully done, which, at so 
great an expense of time, produces so very slender a result. Milton . 
affirms, that what in his time was acquired in six or seven years, 
might have been easily acquired in one. I fear that we have not 
greatly improved since. 

Again, we very properly defend the study of the languages on the 
ground that they cultivate the taste, the imagination, and the judg- 
ment. But is there any magic in the name of a classic? Can this 
be done by merely teaching a boy to render, with all clumsiness, a 
sentence from another language into his own? * Can the faculties of 
which we have spoken, be improved, when not one of them is ever 
called into action? No. When the classics are so taught as to cul- 
tivate the taste and give vigor to the imagination,—when all that is 
splendid and beautiful in the works of the ancient masters, is 
breathed into the conceptions of our youth,—when the delicate wit 
of Flaccus tinges their conversation, and the splendid oratory of 
Tully, or the irresistible eloquence of Demosthenes, is felt in the 
senate and at the bar—I do not say that even then we may not find 
" something more worthy of being studied,—but we shall then be pre- 
pared, with a better knowledge of the facts, to decide upon the 
merits of the classics. The same remarks may apply, though per- 
haps with diminished force, to the study of the mathematics. If, 
on one hand, it be objected that this kind of study does not give 
that energy to the powers of reasoning which has frequently been 
expected, it may, on the other hand, be fairly questioned whether it 
be correctly taught. The mathematics address the understanding. 
But they may be so taught as mainly to exercise the memory. If 
they be so taught, we shall look in vain for the anticipated result. 
1 suppose that a student, after having been taught one class of geo- 
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metrical principles, should as much be required to combine them in 
the forms of original demonstration, as that he who has been taught 
a rule of arithmetic should be required to put it into various and 
diversified practice. It is thus alone, that we shall acquire that 
Suvaysg avadueixy, the mathematical power which the Greeks con- 
sidered of more value than the possession of any number of prob- 
lems. When the mathematics shall be thus taught, I think there 
will cease to be any question, whether they add acuteness, vigor and 
originality to mind. 

I have thus endeavored, very briefly, to exhibit the object of edu- 
cation, and to illustrate the nature of the means by which that ob- 
ject is to be accomplished. I fear that I have already exhausted 
your patience. I will, therefore, barely detain you with two addi- 
tional remarks. 

1. To the members of this Convention allow me to say, Gentle- 
men, you have chosen a noble profession. What though it do not 
confer upon us wealth !—it confers upon us a higher boon, the pri- 
vilege of being useful. What though it lead not to the falsely 
named heights of political eminence /—it leads us to what is far bet- 
ter, the sources of real power; for it renders intellectual ability ne- 
cessary to our success. I do verily believe that nothing so cultivates 
the powers of a man’s own mind as thorough, generous, liberal, and 
indefatigable teaching. But our profession has rewards, rich re- 
wards, peculiar to itself. What can be more delightful to a philan- 
thropic mind, than to behold intellectual power increased a hundred 
fold by our exertions, talent developed by our assiduity, passions 
eradicated by our counsel, and a multitude of men pouring abroad 
over society the lustre of a virtuous example, and becoming meet to 
be inheritors with the saints in light—and all in consequence of the 
direction which we have given to them in youth? I ask again, 
what profession has any higher rewards? 

Again, we at this day are in a manner the pioneers in this . 
work in this country. Education, as a science, has scarcely yet been 
naturalized among us. Radical improvement in the means of edu- 
cation is an idea that seems but just to have entered into men’s 
minds. It becomes us to Act worthily of our station. Let us by all 
the means in our power second the efforts and the wishes of the 
public. Let us see that the first steps in this course are taken 
wisely. This country ought to be the best educated on the face of 
the earth. By the blessing of Heaven, we can do much towards 
the making of it so. God helping us, then, let us make our mark on 


the rising generation. 
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X. SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 








PLans or Pusiic ScHoot Houses IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Prior to 1818, a system of charity schools was maintained by a society 
of benevolent individuals, which had been aided by a small appropria- 
tion from the city, from 1808. In these schools 2,600 poor children were 
educated in 1817, at the cost of $11 per scholar. 

In 1818, against violent and interested opposition from various quar- 
ters, the present system was commenced, and the first school opened in 
a hired room under the Lancastarian method of instruction. 

In 1819, there were six schools established, one school-house built, ten 
, teachers employed, and 2,845 children instructed in reading, writing, 

and arithmetic, at an aggregate expense of $23,049 45, of which near 

$19,000 was invested in land, and building, and furniture. 

In 1823, the first school for colored children was established. 

In 1826, there were 4,144 children in nine schools, at an aggregate 
expense of $22,444. 

n 1833, an infant model school was organized. There were at this 
date 5,768 children in thirteen schools, under twenty-three teachers, in- 
structed at an aggregate expense of $53,042, of which $23,000 was for 
school buildings and fixtures. 

In 1836, twenty-six primary schools were established. A committee 
of the board of Controllers, visited the public schools of Boston and New 
York, and at their suggestion the system of instruction was modified, 
and additional teachers, at a higher compensation, were employed, and 
the services of juvenile monitors dispensed with. At this date, 11,127 
children were instructed, in forty-eight schools of different grades, at the 
aggregate expense of $75,017, of which $23,000 was for land and build- 
in Thirteen school-houses had been erected up to this date. 

n 1837, sixty primary schools were in operation, with nearly six thou- 
sand scholars. These schools were eminently successful in gathering 
up the young children who would otherwise not be at school, and in re- 
lieving the higher schools of a class of pupils, who only embarrassed the 
teachers and retarded the more advanced learners During this year, the 
corner stone of the Central High School building was laid, with an as- 
‘tronomical observatory attached. The monitorial system was still fur- 
ther dispensed with or modified. At this date, 17,000 children were in 
all the schools, and the expenditure amounted to $191,830, of which 
$112,000 was for land, buildings, and furniture. Of this last amount, 
$89,000 was received from afi appropriation by the State of $500,000 
for school-houses. 

In 1830, the Central High School was opened, with professors in vari- 
ous branches of Classical, English, Belles Letters, Mathematical, As- 
tronomical, and Physical sciences, and before the close of the year, re- 
organized on a plan submitted by President Bache, of the Girard College 
of orphans. More than 18,000 children were in regular attendance at 
school, and the expenditure for the year amounted to $188,741, of which 

* $82,000 was for land, buidings, and furniture. The ordinary expense 
of the system was about $6 for each pupil. 

In 1848, a Normal School was gpened under the charge of A. T. W. 
Wright, “for the thorough training of female teachers in such practical 
exercises as will discipline and develope the mind, adorn and elevate the 
character, insure the best modes of imparting knowledge, and prevent 
fruitless experiments, manifold mistakes. and inseparabie loss of time.” 
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In 1850, evening or night schools were opened by the Controllers in 
different parts of the city, to accomodate those to whom circumstances 
may have denied the advantages of education in early life, as well as 
to enable those whose necessities will not permit to attend the da 
school, to share the benefits of that mental training so necessary to ft 
them to become useful citizens. The attendance in these schools, dur- 
ing the winter of 1852-53, was 7,772; of which number, 5,776 were 
males, and 1,995 females. The average age of the males was 17 years 
4 months, and of the females 16 years 9 months. Of the whole number, 
3.235 were born in Philadelphia; 1,452 in other parts of the United 
States; and 3,085 were of foreign birth. Of the 7,772, when admitted, 
943 could not read, 1,581 could not write, and 1,943 were entirely igno- 
rant of the use of figures. ‘The cost of supporting the night schools, in 
the winter of 1852-53, was $16.907 or $2.17} for each pupil. 

The system of public instruction embraced, in 1853: 

I. Classified schools, viz.: 152 primary schools; 35 secondary schools; . 
55 grammar schools; and 1 high school for bobys—each grade having 
its appointed course of study and requisites of admission. 

II. Unclassified schools, viz.: 42 day schools and 30 night schools, 
scattered through the less populous portions of the district, or where the 
habits or circumstances of the population are not favorable to regularit 
of attendance. The pupils of these schools are classified, but not aocuntl 
ing to the rules applicable to the schools in the first division. 

‘IL Normal school, for training female teachers for the different grades 
of schools. 

The attendance in all the schools was as follows: in the 286 day 
schools, 50,085, of which number 25.836 were males, and 24,249 females ; 
in the 20 night schools 7,772, of which number 5,776 were males, and 
1,990 females—making an aggregate attendance of 57,857 seholars. 

The entire expense of supporting the system, for the year ending June 
30, 1853, including text-books and stationary, was $386,122.32, exclusive 
of the sum of $25,181, paid for rent of ground and houses, and of the 
estimated interest on $932,290.02, the cost of grounds and buildings now 
belonging to the Controllers. Of the entire expense, the sum of $31,307 
was derived from the State appropriation, and the balance from a tax 
on the property of the city. 

Exclusive of rent and interest on cost of echool-houses, the cost of 
educating 57,857 pupils, in the day and night schools, was $6.67 for each 
pupil ; and including rent and interest, $7.06. 

The cost of supporting the unclassified, primary, secondary, Grammar, 
High, and Normal Schools, with an attendance of 50,085 pupils, was 
$358,714.70, including the cost of books and stationary furnished by the 
Controllers, and exclusive of the rent of school-room aud the interest 
on the cost of grounds and buildings—or $7.16 to each pupil. 

The cost of the night schools, with an attendance of 7,772 pupils, was 


$16.907.02, or $2.174 to each pupil. 
The cost of the High School with an attendance of 519 pupils, was 


$17,449.53, or $32.97 for each pupil. ' , 
The cost of Normal School, and School of Practice, with 519 pupils, 
(including pupil-teachers and children,) was $6,796.72, or $10.98 to each 
upil. 
. he cost of the grammar, secondary, primary, and unclassified schools, 
with an attendance of 49,052 pupils, was $335,468.45, or $6.84 to each 


upil. 
. The cost of furnishing books and stationary, included in the foregoing 
calculations, was 75} cents for each pupil for the year. 
The progress and infiuence of the Central High School, is thus set 


forth by Dr. Hart. 
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Commencing from small beginnings, in 1838, with only sixty-three students and 
four professors, and with a character not much beyond that now attained by our 
best Grammar Schools, the High School has gradually enlarged its corps of pro- 
fessors, its number of students, and its course of studies, until it has assumed, in 
public estimation, the rank, as from the Legislature of the Commonwealth, it has 
received the distinctive attributes of a college. The minimum age for admission 
was originally twelve, and few students were then admitted much beyond that age, 
The minimum age for admission is now thirteen, while the actual age of those ad- 
mitted, averages nearly fifteen. The preparatory studies at the same time have 
been nearly doubled, raising thereby, in a corresponding degree, the character and 
studies of the Grammar Schools, and of the whole connected ‘series of schvols 
below them. 

The number of students in attendance on the High School, during the last six 
years, has been constantly a little over 500, and it is at this time 516. During the 
fifteen years that the High School has existed, 2,805 students have been admitted 
to its privileges, of whom 2,289 have entered upon the active duties of life, and are 
to be found in almost every walk of professional, cial, and mechanical busi- 
ness. These young men, it is true, did not all complete the full course of study. 
Some of them were not more than a year, a few not more than six months, in the 
school. Yet, of the great majority of them, it is evident that they were long 
enough in the institution to have received from it an abiding moral and intellectual 
influence. The average time of their continuance in the school, was over two 
years, while many of them completed the full course of four years. The institu- 
tion, therefore, young as it is, may justly claim to have conducted through a liberal 
course of study, more young men, even in this infancy of its career, than some of 
our most honored colleges, which have already celebrated their hundredth anni- 
versary. The graduates of the High School are admitted, without. further prepa- 
ration, to the study of law, medicine and divinity. As teachers, they are rapidly 
placing themselves in the front ranks of the profession. Our own public schools 

ave felt the benefit of their influence, and applications are constantly received for 
their services, in organizing and conducting important educational establishments 
in other states. The alumni of the High School have furnished the most success- 
ful reporters for the United States Senate and House of Representatives. Large 
numbers of them are engaged in civil engineering, and not a few of them are con- 
nected with that important scientific undertaking, the United States Coast Survey. 
They are engineers in the Japan Expedition, surgeons in the navy of the United 
States, miners and merchants in California, and engaged, it is believed, in some 
capacity, in every State in the Union. 

All these young men are bound together by a tie of affection for the public 
schools, and particularly for the High School, the strength of which is even more 
than proportionate to the benefit they have received. 1 have been often surprised 
at the liveliness and fervor of the interest which they have shown towards their 
Alma Mater. A large part of them, all who were in the school as long as two 
years, are united in a general society, known as the “ Alumni Association,’ num- 
bering now 760. Besides this, there are numerous I] iations, meeting 
weekly as literary or debating societies, for the purposes of following up the intel- 
lectual culture which they commenced at school. These associations differ from 
the ordinary literary societies in colleges, inasmuch as they do not consist of the 
undergraduates, but are made up entirely of those who have left school. They 
discuss literary and scientific subjects, prepare essays and lectures, appoint commit- 
tees to report on questions of science or art, submitted by the members, and re- 
ceive communications on these subjects from such of their members as have re- 
moved to other parts of the country. 

When it is recollected that the vast majority of this number settle in our midst, 
that they are to be found in every walk of honorable enterprise, professional, mer- 
eantile and mechanical, and that from the character of the education which they 
have received, they will naturally acquire positions of greater influence than others 
who have had less favorable advantages, it is difficult to overestimate their growing 
importance asa body. There are certainly not less than eighteen hundred of these 
young men now engaged in active life in the city of Philadelphia, at ages varying 
from fifteen to thirty. Such is the character which they have acquired among the 
citizens for successful attention to whatever they undertake, that not a week passes 
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without applications being received at the school for some of its alumni. Eligible 
situations in the very best stores and counting houses in the city are offered to them 
without solicitation. They are constantly advertised for, hoc nomine, in the pub- 
lic papers. These facts would seem to indicate that the course of instruction and 
discipline provided by the controllers has been such as to fit the students of the 
High School fer the actual wants of life. It is gratifying to observe, also, that the 
habits and the moral training, even more than the intellectual instruction, are 
constantly mentioned as among the qualities that have brought our alumni into 
request. , 


Occupations of the 2,107 pupils who graduated or left during thv eleven years 
July 22d, 1853.—Architecis 5, Bakers 5, Blacksmiths 48, Blind Makers 2, Bookbinders 
19, Brewer 1, Bricklayers 47. Brickmakers 5, Brushmaker 1. Cabinetmakers 14, Ca- 
dets 3, Carpenters 166, Carvers and Gilders 2, Chairmakers 3, Chemists 12, Clergy- 
men 9, Clerks 199, Coachmaker 1, Coachtrimmers 2, Conveyancers 76, Coopers 10, 
Copper-plate printers 2, Copper-smiths 2, Cordwainers 62, Curriers, 14, Cutlers 2. Den- 
tists 10, Druygists 69, Dyers 2. Engineers 51, Engravers 55 Farmers 95. Gas fitters 7, 
Gilders 4, Glasscutters 3, Goldbeater 1, Grocers 27. Hatters 13. [ronfounders 2, Iron 
railingmaker 1. Jewellers 21. Lawyers 29, Locksmiths 3. Machinists 91, Manufactur- 
ers 13, Mariners 48, Masons 4, Miller lb, Millwrights 3, Morocco dresser 1, Moulders 2. 
Pa‘nters 13, Paper hanger 1, Patternmakers 2, Physicians 34, Plasterers 2, Plough- 
maker 1, Plumbers 3, Potter 1, Printers 76. Saddlers 19, Sailmakers 2, Ship Carpen- 
ters 9, Shipjoiners 2, Shipwrights 40, Silversmiths 2, Stereotypists 2, Stone cutters 9, 
Storekeepers 439, Surveyors 3. Tailors 15, Tanner 1, Teachers 72, Tinsmiths 8, To- 
bacconists 5, Turners 6, Type founders 4. Umbrellamakers 4, Upholsterer 1. Watch- 
makers 6, Weavers 5, Wheelwrights 8. Not ascertained 29. Deceased while pupils 
10.—Total, 2,107. 

Occupations of the Parents or Guardiansof the pup‘ls admitted, from the opening, Oc- 
tober 22d, 1838, to July 16th, 1853.— Agents 6, Aldermen 2, Artists 3, Auctioneers 2. Ba- 
kers 24, Barbers 2, Blacksmiths 37, Blindmakers 2, Boarding-house keepers 13, Boiler- 
maker 1, Bonnet pressers 3, Bookbinders 12, Booksellers 5, Bottlers 3, Brassfounders 6, 
Brewers 11, Bricklayers 29, Brickmakers 14, Bridlebit makers 2, Brokers 28, Brush- 
makers 12, Button-maker 1, Butcher 1. Cabinetmakers 35,Cap-maker 1, Carder 1, 
Car-builder 1, Carpenters 245, Carrier 1, Carters 24, Carvers and Gilders 3, Caulker 1, 
Chairmakers 6, Chaise-driver 1, Chemists 4, Clergymen 41, Clerks and Accountants 
159, Coachmakers 6, Coachtrimmer 1, Coal dealers 8, Coal viewer 1, Coffee roaster 1, 
Coiners 2, Collectors 6, Combmakers 13, Comedians 2, Commission Merchants 1] 
Conductors 3, Confectioners 10, Contractor 1, Conveyancers 9, Coopers 16, Copper- 
plate printer 1, Copper-smiths 1,Corders 3, Cordwainers 128, County Commissioner 1, 
Curriers 18, Custom-house officers 3, Cutlers2. Daguerreotypists 2, Dealers 22, Den- 
tists 14, Distillers 10, Draymen 4, Drovers 3, Druggists 29, Dry goods Merchants 12, 
Dyers 10, Dye-sinkers 1. Editors 2, Engineers 11, Engravers2]. Farmers 42, Fisher- 
men 7, Flour Inspector 1, Frame maker 1, Furriers3. Gardeners 4, Gentlemen 4, Gen- 
tlewomen, (widows) 134, Gilders 4, Glass-blowers 5, Glove-maker 1, Goldbeaters 2, 
Grocers 100, Guager 1, Gunsmith 1. Hardware Merchants 12, Hair-dresser |, Hatters 
34, Hay Merchants 2, Horse dealers 2, Hose-makers 2, Hucksters 2. Ice-dealers 3, Im- 
porters 3, Inn-keepers 54, Iron-founders 8. Jewellers 16, Judges 6. Laborers 59, Lamp- 
maker 1, Lapidary 1, Lastmakers 3, Lawyers 35, Lime burner 1, Livery Stable keep- 
ers 3, Locksmiths 4, Lumber Merchants 9. Machinists 47, Mantuamakers 35, Manufac- 
turers 73. Marbie Mason 1, Mariners 36, Mast-Makers 2, Mathematical Instrument 
makers 6, Measurer and Surveyor 1, Merchants 145, Military Cap maker 1, Millers 12, 
Milliners 10. Millwrights 3, Miners 2, Morocco-dressers 4, Musical Instrument maker 
1, Moulder 1. Organ builder 1, Oystermen 2. Painters 13, Paper Box makers 4, Paper- 
hangers 2, Paper manufacturer 1, Pattern-makers 3, Paviors 2, Pawnbrokers 4, Pedlars 
2. Physicians 62, Piano forte makers 3, Plane makers 2, Plasterers 20, Plumbers 6, 
Porters’2, Portrait Painters 2, Potters 2, Printers 42, Prison-keeper 1, Publisher 1, 
Pumpmakers 4. Reedmaker 1}, Refiner 1, Reporter ], Rigger 1. Saddlers 31, Sailma- 
kers 4, Sailing Masters 2, Salesmen 4, Sashmaker 1, Saw-makers 2, Sawyers 2, Scale 
maker 1, Seamstresses 28, Shipchandler 1, Shipjoiners 5, Shipsmiths 3, Shipwrights 
29, Shuttle-maker 1, Silver-platers 3, Silver-smiths 4, Skin dresser 1, Slater 1, Soap 
boilers 2, Spar makers 2, Spectacle makers 2, Spinner 1, Spooler 1, Spring ntakers 2, 
Stage drivers 3, Starch manufacturer 1, Stereotype-founders 2, Stockmakers 2, Stone 
cutters 17, Stone Masons 5, Storekeepers 139, Stove finisher 1, Stove maker 1, Su- 
perintendent of Gas Works 1, Surgical Instrument makers 10, ——- 2, Suspender 
maker 1. Tailoresses 7, Tailors 86, Tallow Chandlers 4, Tanners 5, Teachers 49, Tin- 
smiths 16, Tobacconists 16, Traders 4, Tube maker 1, Turners 9, Type-founders 4. 
Umbrella makers 8, Undertakers 2, Upholsters 4. Varnisher 1, Victuallers 22. Warpers 
2, Watchmakers 12, Watchmen 13, Weavers 39, Weigh Master 1, Wheelwrights 14, 
Whipmaker 1, Worker in Metal 1.—Total, 2,805. 
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Teacuers anp Expense or Normat Scuoots.—The following statis- 
tics of the Normal School, and Model Schools, or Schools of Practice 
are taken from the Report of the Controllers, for 1850. 


Normat Scuoots located in Chester Street, above Race. 
Number of Pupil Teachers—Girls 136. Average attendance 129. 
A. T. W. Wright, Principal, . ° 
Mary E. Houpt, Teacher of Grammar, ke. le a 
Mary E. Brown, Teacher of Reading, &e., ‘ 
yom Vanarsdalen, Teacher of Arithmetic, &c., 
a E. Tazewell, Teacher of History, &c., 
Mumford, Teacher of Drawing, . 

George Kingsley, Teacher of Music, ‘ ° 

Mopet Scuoots, Chesler Street, above Race. 

Girls’ Grammar Schools.—Total 230. anes attendance 200. 


Sally F. Dawes, Principal, . .... . et a $ 
Mary Hunt, Assistant, ae 


Boys’ Secondary School. —Total 157. Average pinbtbhe 140. 
Martha’C. Brodie, P incipal, o- 8 ole i 
Margaret Bell, Assistant, ee er Stet Fee ee 200 00 


Total expense ofthe Normal School, . . $2,694 66 
« Model Schocls, . 2,382 39 


$5,077 05 


The total expense of the Normal School to the city, exclusive of the 
expense of the Model Schools. which would be increased by their discon- 
nection from it, can not exceed $2,000, and for this sum, every Primary, 
Secondary, and Grammar School, will derive benefits which could not be 
secured by the direct expenditure of a much larger sum. The Control- 
lers bear the following testimony to the results of the school for 1850: 
“The Normal School has been in successful operation through the year, 
and has fully met the expectations of its most sanguine friends. Already 
a number of the pupils have been elected as teachers in several of our 
schools ; ‘and from their efficiency and aptness to teach, we may look to 
this school for a constant supply of teachers, not only well instructed 
in the different branches taught in our public schools, but capable aiso 
of imparting it to their pupils.” 

The following statistics of the Public Schools of Philade!phia, are gath- 
ered from the “ Thirty-second Annual Report of the Controllers of the 
Public Schools of the City and County of Philadelphia, composing the 
First School District of Pennsylvania, for the year ending June 30, 1850.” 
pp. 244. The whole document is highly creditable to the city, and the 
Report of John S. Hart, LL.D., Principal of the High School, as well as 
that of Dr. Wright, Principal of the Normal School, should be read and 
studied by every officer and teacher connected with the administration and 
instruction of Public Schools in every large city in our country. It must 
lead to the establishment of a High School where it does not now exist, 
and of a Normal School in each city, as Boston, Providence, New York, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, &c. 
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Population of First School District, in 1850, . . . - - « 42,000 
Number of Public Schools, . ..... 


Classification of the Schools,— 
High Schoo! for Boys, 
Normal School, 
Grammar Schools, 
Secondary Schools, 
Primary Schools, . . . 
District or unclassified Schools, 


Number of Scholars,— 
Males, 
Females, 


S8o~. 


. 


28 
42 os 


we 
oo 


elie 8 


Number of Teachers,— 
oar 
Females, 


Total, 
Average number of pupils to each Teacher, 


Amount expended during the year, for 
Salaries and Teachers, 
Books and Stationery 
Sites, Buildings and Furniture, 
Fuel, Furnaces and Stoves, 


Total expense for all School purposes,. . . . . . . . $332,43321 
Amount of current expenses, exclusive of houses and furniture, $291,526 58 


® 
S83 
Sane 
S® 


my 
J 


. 
& 
2 


Average of current expense toeach pupil, . ..... :. 642 
Average of expense for each pupil, exclusive of books &c., . 567 
Average expense of books and stationery to each pupil, . . . . % 
The Statistics of the Public Schools for the year ending Dec. 31st, 
1860, are as follows :— 
Population of the First School District, in 1860, . . . . . 568,034 
Total number of Pupils, boys, hn aeaenae ayer 
“girls, . . . . . «. 981,044) Total, 63,580 
Teachers, males... . . i 
“Qe, .... +. RE Dae Sa 
Schools, . . a ek ee eta 885 
viz., 1 High School for bene, . bees 550 
ite se girls and Normal School, 840 
54 Grammar Schools,. . . 2 ee 
59 Secondary, 170 Primary, ond 
50 Unclassified, 51,287 
Expenditures for 1860, . . . . . . . « « « « » $512,014.16 
Salaries of Teachers, . . . . . . - « + 887,603.07 
Rents of School House, . . . ... .% - 26,584.73 
Books and Stationery, . ...... =. . 41,619.74 
ae Sm: 6 ae, Wes er ge ee 16,492.25 
Night Schools, . . ie ay a 4,754.41 
Gross Expense of Central High School, See - $22,679.98 
¥s _ Girls High and Normal School, . . 8,711.15 
Rate per pupil in High School, . . ..,...-. 88.52 
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© Puan anD Description or Jerrerson Grammar ScHooL-HOUsE IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Jefferson Grammar School is located in Fifth-street above Poplar, and was 
erected in 1836. The lot is 100 feet on the street, and 120 feet deep, and the 
space not occupied by the building and the walks, is planted with the choicest 
shrubs and flowers, which are kept in beautiful condition by the teacher and 
pupil. For these, the fountain, and other embellishments, the children and the 
public owe a large debt of gratitude to Daniel S. Beideman Esq., who has thus 
introduced a new element of physical, moral, esthetical education into the public 
schools of this section of the city. 

The children of the school exhibit a commendable pride in taking care of the 
grounds, and in protecting the shrubbery, flowers, and other embellishments from 
the depredations of the “ outside barbarians.” The influence, direct and indirect, 
of these decorations, and of the daily care and interest in their preservation by 
the pupils, was soon manifest in their improved manners and tastes, and in the 
improved habits of the whole neighborhood. And why can not every city school- 
house, even when located in the most crowded neighborhood, have its plat of 
flowers, and its attractions of verdure and foliage, if it must be on a small scale, 
and if no other place can be afforded, on the walls of the inclosures? Why may 
not a vase of flowers always adorn the table of the teacher, and bust of orator, poet, 
patriot, and philanthropist, fill, each its appropriate nich around the school-room ? 
As has been justly remarked by Mrs. Sigourney, in a valuable “ Essay on the 
Cultivation of the Beauttful in Common Schools”—the expense of such decora- 
tions will not be thrown away, the beautiful objects will not be defaced, and the 
fair scenery will not be desecrated. It will be easier to enforce habits of neatness 
and order among objects whose taste and value make them worthy of care, than 
amid that parsimony of apparatus and adornment, whose pitiful meanness operates 
as a temptation to waste and destroy. 

The building is 100 feet by 50, and three stories high. Each story is divided 
into one large school-room, with four class rooms in connection. The first story is 
occupied by a Primary School; the second, by the girls department of the Gram- 
mat School, and the third, by the boys’ department. 
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Fig. 2.—Szconp 
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Pian anp Description or Norta-East Grammar Scuoot-novuse, 
PHILADELPHIA, 











Fig 1—Perrspective. 


The Grammar Schoolhouse on New street, between Second and First-streets, 
in Philadelphia, was erected after plans and specifications made by Samuel Sloan, 
Architect, in 1852. It is 81 feet 6 inches front, by 65 feet 6 inches deep, and 
three stories high, each story being fifteen feet in the clear. The basement, win- 
dows, and door trimmings are of the best blue marble, finely cut and polished, and 
the walls are of the best pressed brick. All the outside walls are laid with a hol- 
low space of four inches—the inner and the outside walls being tied together with 
alternate bricks in the heading courses. 

The building is warmed by three of Chilson’s furnaces, of the largest size, and 
ventilated by a shaft, extending from the cellar to the top of the roof, with lateral 
flues and openings from each story, with a stove at the base in the cellar, to warm 
the shaft, to quicken the discharge of the foul air, both in winter and summer. 

The peculiarity of this, and the more recently constructed school-houses in 
Philadelphia, is in the plan of the school-rooms. Instead of one large room, with 
two or more class rooms in connection on each floor, each story is divided into 
four apartments, of suitable size to accommodate the number of pupils assigned to 
one teacher, with movable glass partitions. By this arrangement, the Principal 
can have a full view of all the pupils and assistants on the same floor, while 
each division is protected from annoyance or interruption from the exercises of 
the other. By removing the glazed partitions,—one half of which is admitted into 
the wainscotting below, and the other, into the wainscotting above, and are so 
hung as to balance each other,—the several apartments are thrown into one, and 
the whole school is then within the hearing and voice of the principal 
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The following cut, Fig. 2, represents the first floor of the North-east Grammar 
School, and gives a all idea of the new plan of arranging the school-rooms. 









































Fig. 2.—First Fioor or Nortu-cast Grammar Scnoon. 


a, a, a, a—Entrance lobby to the rooms on the ground plan. 

B-—Entrance and stairway leading to the second story. 

C--Entrance and stairway leading to the third story. 

D, D, D, D, D—Class rooms to accommodate 60 pupils each. 

E, E—Vestibules, which afford a communication from one room tothe other, 
having glazed doors on its four sides. 

F—A shaft, which contains all the hot-air pipes, from which they branch to the 
various rooms on each story and discharge through register in the floor. 

The vestibules E, E, on the second and third stories, are also the entrances to 
the class rooms from the outer gallery or landing of the stairs. 

H, H, H, H, H, H—The ventilating flues, which are placed in the angles of 
the rooms opposite to that of the hot-air registers. 

I, I, I, I, [—The teachers desk, with a small platform 6 feet broad by 8 feet long. 


Fig. 2.—Seconp Fioor or THe Warren Grammar Scnoor. 
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The Warren Grammar School-house is situated on Robertson-street, was built 
in 1852, on the same general plan as the Ni orth-east Grammar School, the de- 
scription of which is applicable to this. 
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Puan or Warren Grammar Scioon-nouse. 








Fig.-1.—Persrective or Warren Grammar ScHoot-novse. 


The Warren Grammar School-house is situated on Robertson-street, was built 
in 1852, on the same general plan as the North-east Grammar School, the de- 
scription of which is applicable to this. 
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Fig. 2.—Puian or THe InTERI0R. 
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Pian or Gienwoop Scuooi-House, PaiLapEPHta. 


Fig. L.—Perspective or GLexwoop Scuoot-novuss. 
‘ 


Glenwood School-house is situated on Ridge-road, and is intended for an Un- 
classified school. The building is 66 by 46 feet, besides the projection, and is 
two stories high. Each story is divided into two apartments, separated by a 
glazed partition. 


Fig. 2.—Puan or First Fioor. 
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anp Descriprion oF THE Centrrat Hics Scnoot, 
PHILADELPHIA. 














Fig. 1—Prrspective. 


In 1853, a new building was erected for the accommodation of the Central High 
School, in Spring Garden, on the east side of Broad street. The lot is one hun- 
dred and fifty feet on Broad street, by ninety-five feet deep, having Green street 
for a boundary on the north, and Brandywine street on the south. 

The building is constructed throughout in a substantial manner, with good ma- 
terials, and with a main reference to utility rather than ornament, although the 
latter has not been altogether lost sight of. The walls throughout are built hollow, to 
prevent dampness ; the outside walls and those on each side of the transverse hall 
have an average thickness of eighteen inches, while those separating the various 
class rooms have a thickness of thirteen inches. The exterior is built of the best 
quality of pressed brick. The plainness of the extended facade is relieved by 
projections and recesses in the line of the outer wall, by a horizontal line of mar- 
ble work separating the first story from those above, by a large main entrance in 
the middle, by the cornice, and by the dome of the observatory above. Though 
simple in design, and constructed in an economical manner, the building presents 
externally quite an ornamented appearance. 

The observatory is built upon two piers of solid masonry. These piers stand 
isolated from all the rest of the structure, being inclosed within the walls on each 
side of the front entrance. They are sixteen feet wide by two and a half feet thick, 
and extend upwards, without material change, from below the foundation to the 
top of the third story. There they are connected by iron girders, and on these 
girders the instruments rest. The dome of the observatory rests upon the other 
walls of the building, and has no connection with the piers that are used to sup- 
port the instruments. The height of the dome above the level of the pavement, is 
one hundred and twelve feet. 

it the building, careful provision has been made forjjght. The win- 
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dows are all large, and are as closely placed as a due regard to the strength of the 
walls would permit. Four out of six of the class rooms on each floor, are cor- 
ner rooms, admitting light from two sides. The large lecture room on the first 
floor, is lighted on three sides. 

There are two main stairways, one at each end of the large hall. That in 
front runs in a well, from the first floor to the arch of the observatory. That 
in the rear connects only the first and second stories. The building has also 
a double flight of stairs in the rear, connecting the main hall with the basement, 
a double flight of outside stairs into the basement from each end of the building, 
and asmall stairway connecting the chemical laboratory with the class room above. 
The main stairways are all six feet wide, each stair having a rise of seven, and a 
tread of twelve inches. The door into the main entrance in front, is a folding- 
door, opening outwards, eight feet wide and eighteen feet high. That in the rear 
is also folding, opening outwards, eight feet wide and fourteen feet high. The 
main entrance into the lecture room is likewise a double door, seven feet wide, 
opening freely both ways.” The class rooms are all severally connected by doors, 
with each other, as well as with the main hall. These doors are ‘all three and a 
half feet wide. The building thus has admirable facilities for the movements of 
the classes, as well as for being instantly cleared in case of panic. 

The general plan of the building is exceeding simple. It is in shape an ob- 
long parallelogram, fronting lengthwise on Broad street, being one hundred feet 
long by seventy-two deep. There are three stories besides the basement. The 
plan in each story is nearly the same. A hall, sixteen feet wide, runs east and 
west, dividing the building on each floor into two equal parts; these parts are 
again severally subdivided by walls running north and south, into three fooms, 
averaging thirty-eight feet by twenty-two. This gives six rooms on a floor, except 
on the first floor, where the whole of the north side is reserved for a lecture-room. 
There is also an add.tional small room in the third story, occupying the space in the 
hall over the rear stairway. The lecture room on the first floor is sixty-eight feet 
long by thirty-eight feet wide, and twenty feet high, and is capable of seating eight 
hundred persons. 

The height of the several stories, in the clear both of the floor and the ceiling, 
is as follows: the basement story ten feet ; the first story twenty feet three inches ; 
the second story sixteen feet six inches ; the third story sixteen feet. The base- 
ment in front is five feet three inches abov@the level of the curbstone ; and, as 
the lot descends considerably in the rear, the basement is, on an average, more 
than one-half above ground. It is divided into six rooms, with a transverse hall, 
on the same plan as the stories above, the rooms being intended for a chemical 
laboratory, clothes room, wash room, storage, &e. 


























Fig. 2.—Basement. 
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In to the important matter of heating and ventilation, two methods en- 
attention of the controllers. The first was, to generate all the heat in 

one large chamber in the center, and send it thence, north and south, to the ends 
of the building. The objection to this plan was the difficulty of producing, in con- 
nection with it, a proper ventilation. To secure good ventilation in an apartment, 
it is necessary to establish a current through it. The air must be brought in at 
one end and carried out at the other end. The ventiducts for carrying off the air, 
after it has been used, must be, as nearly as possible, opposite to the warm flues 
which the pure air is introduced ; consequently, if the hot air chamber were 

p be in the centre of the building, the ventiduets would have to be in the ex- 
treme ends. But the end walls, in a building standing apart from others, and en- 
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tirely exposed to the ewernal atmosphere, are naturally colder than those in the 
center ; they would consequently chill the ventiducts, and thereby greatly impair 
their efficiency in carrying off the foul air. 

Besides this, in order that the ventiducts may be perfectly reliable in all 
weathers, it is necessary that some artificial means should be used for increasing 
the current by rarefying the air within them. This is ordinarily done by introduc- 
ing, within the ventiduct, a jet of burning gas, or a small stove. The trouble and 
expense of such an apparatus is greatly increased by multiplying the number of 
places where it must be applied. It was, therefore, very desirable, that the venti- 
ducts should be all brought together into one general tube before going out of the 
roof. One good fire maintained within it would then suffice for the whole build- 
ing. But this arrangement would be impracticable if the warm-air flues were to 
radiate from the center, and the ventiducts be placed at the extremities, 

It was, therefore, determined to take the other method, namely, to centralize the 
ventilating apparatus, and generate the heat at the extremities. This is done by 
four of the largest size furnaces, two being placed at each end of the building, and 
the heat sent inwards towards.the center. This is indicated by the position of the 
hot air flues, which are all placed in the north and south walls of the several apart- 
ments. The ventiducts being at the opposite ends of these apartments, all occur 
in the walls that line the central hall, and are all brought together into one large 
tube or duct in the loft. This tube, which is about seven feet in diameter, is equal 
in capacity to that of all the separate ducts combined. It passes out ten feet 
beyond the roof, and is surmounted by one of Emerson’s ventilating caps, with a 
dise of about ten feet diameter. Into this large tube or chamber, just below the 
roof, a coal stove is introduced, by which a large amount of hot air may be gener- 
ar and an impetus may be given to the ascending current to any extent that is 

esired. 

This part of the arrangement is deemed especially important. In clear, cold 
weather, when the furnaces are in action, and a current of warm air is constantly 
setting into one extremity of an apartment, it is not difficult to establish and main- 
tain an ascending exit current from the other end. The air is forced into the 
ventiduct by the constant pressure from the other end. Moreover, it .enters the 
ventiduct already warmer than the external air. The ventiduct itself becomes 
warmed ; and so the current, once established, perpetuates itself. But when the 
furnaces are not in operation, nothing of this sort takes place. And yet, this oceurs 
precisely in those parts of the -year, when ventilation in a school-room is most 
needed, viz.: in moderate weather, when it is not warm enough to open the doors 
and windows, and yet not cold enough to maintain a fire. At such times, the stove 
in the loft, acting directly and powerfully upon the ventiduct, will at all times create 
an ascending current, sucking the foul air up, as it were, from the several apart- 
ments, and thereby causing fresh air to enter from the other extremities. The 
position of the windows, directly opposite the ventiducts, gives a special facility for 
this purpose, when the furnaces are not in action. The windows, at such times, 
take the place of the warm air flues in supplying a stream of fresh air. 

The following additional particulars may be mentioned in regard to the apparatus 
for heating and ventilation. The flues are all made large, both those for the ad- 
mission, and those for the exit of the air. The dimensions of the several ducts are 
given in the engravings. In the large lecture room, the two warm air flues have 
together a capacity of about six square fect; and the two ventiducts for the same 
have, together, a capacity of twelve square feet. In the class-rooms, which are 
thirty-eight feet by twenty-two, the warm air flues average one and one-sixth 
square feet, and the ventiducts two and one-third square feet. In all the rooms, 
the warm air is introduced at the bottom of the apartment, as near as possible to 
the level of the floor ; and the ordinary opening for the escape of the foul air is 
also on the level with the floor, at the opposite extremity, so as to sweep constantly 
the lower stratum of air, in which the pupil is immersed. The ventiducts are also 
supplied with openings at the ceiling, to be used, not in ordinary, but whenever 
needed, to get rid of excessive heat. In reckoning the advantages of the buiding, 
in respect to pure air, especial emphasis should be given to the commendible height 
of the ceilings. Each apartment has a large volume of air at its disposal, in pro- 
portion to the area of its floor; and it is obvious, that the air of a room eight or ten 
feet high, is much more rapidly vitiated oy that of one fifteen or twenty feet high. 
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The Normal School of Philadelphia was instituted in 1848, “ for the thorough 
training of female teachers of the public schools, in those branches of a good Eng- 
lish education, and in such practical exercises as will discipline and develop the 
mind, adorn and elevate the character, insure the best mode of imparting knowl- 
edge, establish uniformity in teaching, prevent fruitless experiments, manifold 
mistakes, and irreparable loss of time, with all their consequences to teachers and 

The building will accommodate 150 Normal pupils, and a School of 


pils.”” 
Practice of 350 pupils, distributed in eight classes. 
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Depicatory Exercises. 


The opening of a new school-house is an occasion which well deserves 
a public and joyful commemoration. Out of it are to be the issues of life 
to the community in the midst’ of which it stands, and like the river seen 
‘in the vision of the prophet, which nourished all along its banks trees 
whose leaves were for the healing of the nations, the well-spring of all its 
influences should be a spot consecrated by religion. In prayer, and in 
praise to the Giver of all good, and the Author of all being,—in song, and 
hymn and anthem, and in addresses, from those whose position in society 
will command the highest respect for any object in whose behalf they 
may speak, and in the presence of all classes of the community, of pupils, 
and teachers, of fathers and mothers, of the old and young,—the school- 
house should be set apart to the sacred purpose of the physical, intellec- 
tual and moral culture of the children who will be gathered within its 
walls. We rejoice to see that these occasions are thus improved, and that 
so many of our most distinguished teachers, scholars and statesmen take 
part in the exercises. We have before us a large number of addresses, at 
once eloquent and practical, which have been delivered at the opening of 
new school-houses, and we shall select a few, not for their superiority to the 
rest, but as specimens of the manner in which topics appropriate to the 
eccasion are introduced, and as fitting testimony to the importance of 
ScHoou Agcuirecrore. 


Scnoot CeLesration aT Satem, Mass. 


On the first of March, 1842, the occasion of occupying several new 
school-houses, was marked by a variety of interesting exercises, an ac- 
count of which will be found in the Common School Journal for that year. 
We copy the addresses of Mr. George B. Enterson, and of G. F. Thayer. 


Mr. Emerson said,— 

“I congratulate you, my young friends, on this happy event. This 
a day is like a smile of Heaven upon this occasion ; and I believe 

eavem always smiles on events like this. Many of us whom you see 
here have come from a distance, on the invitation of your excellent friend 
the Mayor, to show the interest which we feel in you, and in what has been 
done here for your improvement. We have taken great pleasure in look- 
ing over the buildings prepared for your use, the admirable arrangements 
and apparatus, so much superior to what is usually enjoyed by children 
in your position. We have been pleased to hear of the taithful teachers 
that are provided for you, and the excellent plan of your studies, and the 
- excellent regulations. 

Your fathers and friends have spared no pains to furnish you with all 
the best means and opportunities for learning. They now look to you to 
do your part. All that they have done will be of no avail, unless you 
are excited to exert yourselves,—to prove yourselves worthy of these 
great advantages. 

I was gratified, in looking over the regulations, to see the course marked 
out for you,—to see the stress laid upon the great substantials of a good 
education,—to see the prominent place given to that most useful art, that 
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most graceful accomplishment, reading. You cannot, my young friends, 
realize the great an manifold advantages of gaining, pe Ey the a. 
ning of your life, familiarly and perfectly, the single power of reading 
distinctly, naturally, intelligently, with taste and interest,—and of acquir- 
ing a love for reading. There is no situation in life, in which it will not 
prove to you a source of the purest pleasure and highest mapresens, 
For many years, and many times in a year, I have passed by the shop 
of a diligent, industrious mechanic, whom I have otten seen busy at his 
trade, with his arms bare, hard at work. His industry and steadiness 
have been successful, and he has gained a competency. But he still re- 
mains wisely devoted to his trade. During the day, you may see him at 
his work, or chatting with his neighbors. At night, he sits down in his 
parlor, by his quiet fireside, and enjoys the company of his friends. And 
e has the most extraordinary collection of friends that any man in New 
England can boast of. William.H. Prescott goes out from Boston, and 
talks with him about Ferdinand and Isabella. Washington Irving comes 
from New York, and tells him the story of the wars of Grenada, and the 
adventurous voyage of Columbus, or the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, or 
the tale of the Broken Heart. George Bancroft sits down with him, and 
points out on a map, the colonies and settlements of America, their cir- 
cumstances and fates, and gives him the early history of liberty. Jared 
— comes down from Cambridge, and reads to him the letters of 
ashington, and makes his heart glow with the heroic deeds of that god- 
like man for the cause of his country. Or, if he isin the mood for — 
his neighbor Washington Allston, the great painter, steps in and tel 
him a story,—and nobody tells a story so well,—or repeats to him lines of 
poetry. Bryant comes, with his sweet wood-notes, which he learnt 
among the green hills of Berkshire. And Richard H. Dana, father and 
son, come, the one to repeat grave, heart-stirring poetry, the other to 
speak of his éwo years before the mast. Or, if this mechanic is in a spec- 
ulative mood, Professor Hitchcock comes to talk to him of all the changes 
that have befallen the soil of Massachusetts, since the flood and before ; 
or Professor Espy tries to show him how to predict a storm. Nor is his 
acquaintance confined to his own country. In his graver hours, he sends 
for Sir John Herschel from across the ocean, and he comes and sits down 
and discourses eloquently upon the wonders of the vast creation,—of all 
the worlds that are poured upon our sight by the glory of a starry night. 
Nor is it across the stormy ocean of blue waves alone that his friends 
come to visit him ; but across the darker and wider ocean of time, come the 
wise and the good, the eloquent and the witty, and sit down by his table, 
and discourse with him as long as he wishes to listen. That eloquent 
blind old man of Scio, with beard descending to his girdle, still blind, but 
still eloquent, sits down with him; and, as he sang almost three thousand 
years ago among the Grecian isles, sings the war of Troy or the wan- 
derings of the sage Ulysses. The poet of the human heart comes from 
the banks of Avon, and the poet of Paradies from his small garden-house 
in Westminster ; Burns from his cottage un the Ayr, and Scott from his 
dwelling by the Tweed ;—and, any time these three years past, ma 
have been seen by his fireside a man who ought to be a bero with school- 
boys, for no one ever so felt for them; a man whom so many of your 
neighbors in Boston lately strove in vain to see,—Charles Dickens. In 
the midst of such friends, our friend the leather-dresser lives a happy and 
respected life, not less respected, and far more happy, than if an uneasy 
ambition had made him a representative in Congress, or a governor of a 
State; and the more respected and happy that he disdains not to labor 
daily in his honorable calling. 
My young friends, this is no fancy sketch. Many who hear me know 
as well as 1 do, Thomas Dowse, the leather-dresser of Cambridgeport, 
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and many have seen his choice and beautiful library. But I suppose 
there is no one here who knows a — of his, who had in his early 
years the same advantages, but who did not improve them ;—who never 

ined this love of reading, and who now, in consequence, instead of liv- 
ing this happy and desirable life, wastes his evenings in low company at 
taverns, or dozes them away by his own fire. Which of these lives will 
you choose to lead? They are both before you. 

Some of you, perhaps, are looking forward to the life of a farmer,—a 
very happy life, if it be well spent. On the southern side of a gently 
sloping hill in Natick, not far from the place where may be still standing 
the last wigwam of the tribe of Indians of that name, in a comfortable 
farm-house, lives a man whom I sometimes go to see. I find him with 
his farmer’s frock on, sometimes at the plough-tail, sometimes handling 
the hoe or the axe; and I never shake his hand, hardened by honorable 
toil, without wishing that I could harden my own poor hands by his side 
in the same respectable employment. I go out to look with him at trees, 
and to talk about them ; for he is a lover of trees, and so am I; and he is 
not unwilling, when 1 come, to leave his work for a stroll in the woods. 
He long ago learnt the language of plants, and they have told him their 
history and their uses. He, again, is a reader, and has collected about 
him a set of friends, not so numerous as our friend Dowse, nor of just the 
same character, but a goodly number of very entertaining and instructive 
ones; and he finds time every day to enjoy their company. His winter 
evenings he spends with them, and in repeating experiments which the 
chemists and philosophers have made. He leadsa happy life. Time 
never hangs heavy on his hands. For such a man we have an involun- 
tary respect. 

the other side of Boston, down by the coast, lived, a few years ago, 
a farmer of a far different character. He had been what is called fortu- 
nate in business, and had a beautiful farm and garden in the country, and 
a house in town. Chancing to pass by his place, some four or five years 
ago, [stopped to see him. And I could ssi nat congratulate him on hav- 
ing so delightful a place to spend his summers in. But he frankly con- 
essed that he was heartily tired of it, and that he longed to go back to 
Boston. I found that he knew nothing about his trees, of which he had 
many fine ones,—for it was an old place he had bought,—nor of the plants 
in his garden. He had no books, and no taste for them. His time hung 
like a burden on him. He enjoyed neither his leisure nor his wealth. It 
would have been a blessing to him if he could have been obliged to ex- 
change places with his hired men, and dig in his garden for his gardener, 
or Plough the field for his ploughman. He went from country to town 
and from town to country, and died, at last, weary and sick of life. Yet 
he was a kind man, and might have been a happy one but for a single 
misfortune ; he had not learned to enjoy reading. The love of reading is 
a blessing in any pursuit, in any course of life ;-—not less to the merchant 
and sailor than to the mechanic and farmer. What was it but a love of 
reading which made of a merchant’s apprentice, a man whom many of 
have scen and all have heard of, the truly great and learned 

wditch ? 

Our friends the young ladies may not think this which I have said 
exactly suited to them. But to you, my young friends, even more than 
to _ brothers, it is important now to acquire a talent for reading well, 
and a taste for reading. I say more important, for, looking forward to 


the future, you will need it more than they. They are more independent 
of this resource. They have their shops, and farms, and counting-houses 
to go to. They are daily on change. They go abroad on the ocean. 
The sphere of woman, her place of honor, is home, her own fireside, the 
cares of her own family. A well-educated woman is asun in this sphere, 
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shedding around her the light of intelligence, the warmth of love and 
happiness. 

And by a well-educated woman I do not mean merely one who has ac- 
quired ancient and foreign languages, or curious or striking accomplish- 
ments. I mean a woman who, having left school with a firmly-fixed love 
of = has employed the golden leisure of her youth in reading the 
best English books, such as shall prepare herfor her duties. All the best 
books ever written are in English, either original or translated; and in 
this richest and best literature of the world she may find enough to pre- 

re her for all the duties and relations of life. The mere talent of read- 
ing well, simply, gracefully—what a beautiful accomplishment it is in 
woman! How many weary and otherwise heavy hours have I had 
charmed into pleasure by this talent ina female friend. But I speak of 
the higher acquisition, the natural and usual consequence of this, a taste 
for reading. ‘This will give a woman a world of resources. 

It gives her the oracles of God. ‘These will be ever near her ;—nearest 
te her hand when she wakes, and last from her hand when she retires to 
sleep. And what stores of wisdom, for this world and for a higher, will 
she gain from this volume! This will enable her to form her own char- 
acter and the hearts of her children. Almost every distinguished man 
has confessed his obligations to his mother. To her is committed the 
whole formation of the character,—mind, heart, and body, at the most 
important period of life. How necessary, then, is it that i should pos- 
sess a knowledge of the laws of the body and the mind! and how can 
she get it but by reading? If you gain only this, what an unspeakable 
blessing will your education be to you! 

I need not, my young friends, speak of the other acquisitions you may 
make.—of writing, which places friends in the remotest parts of the world 
side by side,—or of calculation, the very basis of justice and honesty. 

The acquisitions you may make will depend chiefly on yourselves. 
You will find your teachers ready to lead you on to higher studies when- 
ever you are prepared to go. 

These excellent establishments are emphatically yours. They are 
raised for your good ; and, as we your seniors pass away,—and in a few 
years we shall have passed,—these buildings will become your property, 
and your children will fill the seats you now occupy. Consider them 
yours, then, to enjoy and profit by, but not yours to waste. Let. it be 
- pride to preserve them uninjured, unmarred by the mischievous 

nives and pencils of vulgar children. Unite for this purpose. Consider 
an injury done to these buildings as an injury done to yourselves. 

There is another thing which will depend on you, of more importance 
than any I have spoken of. I mean the tone of character which shall 
— in these schools. Your teachers will be happy to treat you as 

igh-minded and generous children. Show that you can be so treated ; 
that you are such. 

Let ine congratulate you upon the happy auspices of the name of him 
under whom, with the zealous co-operation of enlightened and patriotic 
associates, this momentous change in your school system has been 
eflected—a name which is borne by the oldest and best school in New 
Hampshire, and by one of the oldest and best in Massachusetts. It will 
depend upon you, my friends, to make the schools of Salem, equally, or 
still more distinguished, among those of the State.” 


Mr. Thayer said. — 

Children: I did not expect that I should have the privilege of address- 
ing you, on this most joyful occasion ; for it was not till I met your re- 
spected Mayor, an hour ago, at the beautiful school-house we have just 
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left, that I received an invitation to doso. You will not, therefo.‘e, antici- 
a studied discourse, or any nee meme we | interesting. Devoted, 

wever, as my life is, and has long been, to the instruction and guidance 
of the young in no inconsiderable numbers, I shall. without further pre- 
face, imagine myself in the midst of my own school, and talk familiarly to 
you as I would, and do, to them. 

And allow me to add my congratulations to those of your other friends 
for the ample, beautiful, and convenient arrangements that have been 
made for you, in the school-houses of this city ; and especially in the new 
one we have just examined.: I can assure you, it is superior in almost 
every respect tu any public school-house in New England, if not in the 
United States. It, with others in the city, has cost your fathers and 
friends a great deal of money, which they have cheerfully expended asa 
means of making you wise and good. But you have incurred a great 
debt te them, which you can never repay while you are children, but 
must endeavor to do it to your children, when you shall become men and 
women, and take the place of your parents inthe world. But before that 
period, you can do something. Now, immediately on entering upon the 
enjoyment of the precious privileges extended to you, you can acknowl- 
edge the debt, evince the gratitude you feel, not by words, but deeds ;— 
by, (to use an expression well understood by all children,) ‘ being good.’ 

es,—by ‘being good and doing good ;’—by obedience to parents and 
teachers ; by kindness to brothers and sisters, and all your young friends 
and companions; by fidelity in duty, athome and at school ; by the prac- 
tice of honesty and truth at all times; by refraining from the use of pro- 
fane and indecent language; by keeping the mind and heart free from 
every thing impure. These are the means in your own hands. Fail not 
to use them; and although they will in fact be merely an acknowledg- 
ment of your obligation for the boon you possess, your friends will con- 
sider themselves well repaid for all they have done for you. It is from 
such conduct that the teacher’s, as well as the father’s, richest reward 
and highest satisfaction are derived. To see the beloved objects of our 
care and instruction appreciating our labors, and improving in all that is 
fred and useful, under our management, affords the greatest happiness, 
ightens the heavy load of toil, relieves the aching head, and revives the 
fainting spirit. 

There is, however, one great danger to which you,—to which all the 
wn especially exposed. I mean the influence of bad example. 

xample is omnipotent. Its force is irresistible to most minds. We are 
all swayed more or less, by others. Others are swayed by us. And this 
process is continually going on, even though we are entirely unconscious 
of it ourselves. Hence we see the importance of choosing good com- 

nions, and flying from the bad. Unless this is done, it will be in vain 
for your friends to give you wise counsel, or for you to-form good resolu- 
tions. ‘Who can touch pitch and be clean ? ou will resemble those 
with whom you associate. You will catch their words, their manners, 
their habits. Are they pure, you will be pure. Are they depraved, the 
will corrapt you. Be it a rule with you, then, to avoid ibees who are ad- 
dicted «to practices that you would be unwilling your most respected 
friends should know, and regulate your own conduct by the same 
standard. 

I would particularly caution you against beginnings. It is the first step 
that is the dangerous one; since it is obvious that, if you were to ascend 
the highest mountain, it could only be done by a step at a time, and if the 
first were not taken, the summit could never be reached. But, one suc- 
cessfully accomplished, the next follows as a matter of course. And 
equally and fatally sure is the downward track to crime and misery! If 
we suffer ourselves to be drawn in ¢hat direction, what human power can 
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save us from destruction? This danger, too, is increased by the feeli 
of security we indulge, when we say, Tt is only a little thing; we s 
never commit any great fault ;;—not remembering that nothing stands 
still in life, in character, any more than in the material universe. We 
must be going forward or backward; up, towards improvement and 
glory,—or down, towards infamy and woe! Every thing accumulates, 
according to its kind ; though it begins small, like the snowball you hold in 
your hand, it becomes, as you roll it on the ground before you, larger at 
every revolution, till, at last, it is beyond your power to move it at all. 

I will illustrate this by a sad case which has recently occurred in Bos- 
ton. But first, I wish to interest you in something of an agreeable nature, 
in connection with the faithful performance of duty. 

I have spoken of some things that you should do, to show your sense of 
the benefits which have been conferred upon you, and I should like to 
dwell on each one of them separately ; but I shall have time only to oa 
of one. It is, however, among the most important. I allude to speaking 
the truth,—the most substantial foundation of moral character. It has in- 
numerable advantages, one of which is strikingly exhibited in the fol- 
lowing story : — 

Petrarch, an eminent Italian poet, who lived about five hundred years 
ago, secured the confidence and friendship of Cardinal Colonna, in whose 
family he resided in his youth, by his candor and strict regard to truth. 

A violent quarrel had occurred in the family of this nobleman, which 
was carried so far, that resort was had to arms. The cardinal wished to 
know the foundation of the affair; and, calling all his people before him, 
he required each one to bind himself by a solemn oath, on the Gospels, to 
declare the whole truth. None were exempt. Even the: cardinal’s 
brother submitted to it. Petrarch, in his turn, presenting himself to take 
the oath, the cardinal closed the book, and said, ‘ As for you, Petrarch, 
your WorRD is sufficient ! 

What more delightful reward could have been presented to the feelings 
of the noble youth than this, from his friend, his master, and one of the 
highest dignitaries of the church? Nothing but the peaceful whispers of 
his own conscience, or the approbation cf his Maker, could have given 
him more heart-felt satisfaction. Who among you would not be a 
Petrarch? and, in this respect, which of you could not ? 

While, then, I would hold up for imitation this beautiful example, I 
would present a contrast as a warning to you. 

There is now confined in the Boston jail a boy of fourteen ro of age, 
who, for the previous six years, had been sinking deeper and deeper into 
vice and crime, until last October, when he was convicted, and sentenced 
to two years’ confinement within the cold damp cell of a gloomy pron, 
for aggravated theft. In his own written account of his life, which I have 
seen, he says that he began his wretched course by playing truant from 
school. His second step was lying, to conceal it. Idle, and destitute of 
any fixed pas he fell in company with others, guilty like himself, of 
whom he learned to steal, and to use indecent and profane language. e 
sought the worst boys he could find. He becamea gambler, a frequenter 
of the circus and the theatre, and engaged in various other corrupt and 
sinful practices. At benaty boosting bold in his dishonesty, he robbed 
the post-office of letters containing a considerable sums of money, and 
was soon detected and condemned. If you were to visit that abode of 


misery, you might often see the boy’s broken-hearted mother, weepmg, 
and sobbing, and groaning, at the iron grating of his solitary cell, as if 
she would sink on the flinty floor, and die! ‘And all this, (to use the 
boy’s own words,) ‘comes from playing truant? 

ook, then, my young friends, on these two pictures,—both taken from 
life.—and tell me which you like best; and which of the two characters 
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you propose to imitate. Will you be young Petrarchs, or will you adopt 
the course of the unfortunate boy in Boston jail? They are both before 
you. If you would be like the former, begin right. Resist temptatior 
to wrong-doing, with all your might. Let no one entice you from the 
way which conscience points out. 

This precept is applicable to ail,—to both sexes and every age. Let 
me, then, I pray you, when I shall inquire, hereafter, respecting the habits 
te characters of the children of the Public Schools o Salem, have the 
satisfaction to hear, that the instructions of this occasion made an impres- 
sion on their minds favorable to truth and duty, which subsequent time 
could never efface. 





Depication or THe New Scuoot-novse ms Pawtucket, Ocroser 31, 1846 


A or P. T WAYLAND, oF Brown UNIveERsiryY. 





Laptes anpD GENTLEMEN, 

There is something deeply interesting, both to the philanthropist and 
to the political economist, in the appearance of such a village as this, the 
abode of wealth, civilization and refinement. We find ourselves, as we 
look upon it, mere: i 2 eo to the period. not very remote. when 
this whole region was a desert. Thick forests covered all these hills, and 


d down even to the water’s brink. This river rushed over its rocky 

. or tumbled down its precipitous ledges, unnoticed by the eye of 
civilized man. A few savages from tiie to time, erected their transient 
wigwams upon its banks, as the season of hunting or fishing attracted 


them, and they alone disputed the claim of the beasts of the forest to this 
beautiful domain. The products of all this region were a scanty and pre- 
carious pasturage for game, a few canoe loads of fish, and, it may be. a 
few hundred pounds of venison. Whatever else the earth produced, fell 
and perished ungathered. Age after age, beheld this annual waste. 
Here was the earth with all its capabilities. Here were the waters with 
all their unexpended powers. But here was no man whose intellect had 
been instructed in the laws of nature. Here was neither continuous in- 
dustry, nor even frugal forethought. Hence there could be no progress 
All things continued as they were from the beginning of the creation. 
About two hundred years since, the first civilized man cast his eyes 
over this beautiful landscape. He brought with him the arts and the 
science of the older world. and a new era commenced in the history of 
that part of our country, since known as Rhode Island. The labors of 
agriculture soon began to work their magic changes. The forest was 
felled. the soil was tilled, and, in the place of the precarious products of 
the uncultivated field, rich harvests of grain waved over these plains. 
The beasts of the forest retired, and the animals given by the Creator 
to aid us in our toil, occupied their place. Instead of the graceful deer, 
the clumsy moose, the prowling wolf and the ravenous panther, these 
fields were covered with the lowing herds, the bleating sheep, the labori- 
eus ox, and the horse, in all latitudes the faithful servant of man. 
This was a great and glorious transformation. From the moment that 
a civilized man first thrust his spade into this earth, or here yoked his 
oxen to the plough, the — of ages was broken, and the reign of pro- 
gress commenced. From this moment the darkness had begun to pass 
away, and the sun was dispersing that night, which, since the deluge, 
ad brooded over this land. From that auspicious beginning, all the 
means of happiness that the eye beholds, have proceeded. Acre after 
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acre has been reclaimed from barrenness. Every variety of product has 
been tried, in order to ascertain which would be produced by the earth 
most kindly. The smoky wigwam gave place to the log house, and this 
in turn, to the convenient farm-house, or the stately mansion. And thus 
another portion of the earth was added to the area of Anglo-Saxon civili- 
zation. 

But still the river, to which all the distinctive prosperity of this region 
owes its origin, ran, as it ever had ran, to utter waste. This mighty and 
most productive means of wealth, remained wholly unemployed. A 
mine richer than that of gold, was yet unwrought. It was a mine of me- 
chanical power, instead of metallic treasure, and let me add, a mine of 
incalculably greater value. At last it was discovered, that this little 
river, falling over its innumerable ledges, could do the labor of many 
thousand men. An accomplished manufacturer,* from England, whose 
name has made this village one of the most renowned spots in our coun- 
try, came among us, and applied the power of this water-fall to the spin- 
ning and weaving of cotton. Who can measure the results of this one 
grand experiment? We hear of battles and sieges, of the defeat of 
armies, the capture of towns, the destruction of fleets; but what achieve- 
ment of war was ever of such importance to a people, as that which was 
accomplished, when that wheel made its first revolution, and the first 
thread of cotton was here, in this very village, spun by water power ? 
From this moment may be dated the commencement of general manu- 
factures in this country, and that of cotton in particular. From that mo- 
ment, every fall of water throughout our land became a most valuable 
possession. From that moment, this noble natural agent began, every- 
where, to fabricate garments for our people. From that moment all the 
labor, of every age, throughout New England, could be profitably em- 
ployed. From that moment it was certain that capital to any amount 
could readily find investment.. The rich proceeds of one manufactor 
laid the foundations of a similar one by the side of it. As one branc 
of manufactures began to supply the demand of the nation, another 
branch was established. Thus we are every year adding millions to this 
form of investment, and employing additional thousands of hands in this 
mode of industry. We are entering into generous and successful rivalry 
with the nations of Europe. Already many of our cottons are preferred 
to theirs in the markets of the world. Soon, other branches of our man- 
ufactures will be brought to equal perfection. Nay, I anticipate the 
time when we, in this country, under a system of generous reciprocity, 
shall supply the continent and England herself with all those articles, 
for the fabrication of which we have special advantages. 

But this chain of events by no means ceases here. Year after year 
every branch of manufactures is increasing its means, and distributing 
the proceeds of its labor over every part of our land. Wherever a fabric 
is sent, it is exchanged, in some form, for the productions of that region 
in which it is consumed. ‘The common means for accomplishing these 
mutual and increasing exchanges, soon became utterly inadequate; more 
efficient modes of transportation must, from necessity, be invented. The 
business of the country could not be carried on without them. Our man- 
ufacturing prosperity, while it creates the necessity for internal improve- 
ments, also supplies the means for constructing them. The annual gains 
of manufacturing capital are next invested in canals and railroads, and 
thus the means of transporting these fabrics at the least cost, are at once 





* Mr. Slater has even a higher claim to the gratitude and veneration of this country, than 
that which he derives from the introduction of the cotton manufacture. He established in 
Pawtucket the first Sunpay ScHoo. that was ever opened in America; and for some time 
sustained it wholly at his own expense. 
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provided. Here is, then, another mode created, of advantageous invest- 
ment. By means of inte-nal improvement, the market of every producer 
is indefinitely extended, he also receives a fair remuneration for this very 
investment, by which his market is thus extended, and, at the same time 
the consumer receives whatever he purchases at a cheaper rate and in 
greater perfection. Thus, as we always observe, under the government 
of God, a real benefit to one isa benefit to all. Ard hence we learn, 
that to attempt to secure exclusive advantages to ourselves, is always 
abor lost. Nothing can be a real benefit to us, that is not a real benefit 
also to our neighbors. 

And the illustration of all that I have said, is manifest every where 
around us. We behold how every other art has clustered around the art 
of transforming cotton into clothing. We see how one establishment has 
been the seed that has produced a multitude of those that resemble it. 
You see how manufactures have given rise to internal improvements ; 
how the spindle has cut through the mountains, and filled up the valleys 
and graded the road, and stretched from city to city the iron rail. You 
see how loth these inseparable friends are to be parted from each other. 
The region of manufactures is the region of railroads. And you per- 
ceive, as the iron road that passes through this village, pursues its way 
toward the west, how it winds along through the valley. of the Black- 
stone; greeting every village and waking every hamlet to renewed ac- 
tivity. 

All this you readily perceive. You must be astonished yourselves, 
when you reflect upon the amount of capital which a single life time has 
added to the resources of this village, and the country in its immediate 
vicinity. But while we exult in the large measure of prosperity with 
which a bountiful Providence has endowed us, it may not be uninstruc- 
tive to inquire, in what ways have these blessings been improved? Has 
it ever occurred. to you, that almost all this capital has been invested in 
as ‘for ourselves, the means of physical happiness? We erect 

ouses, and we render them spacious, warm,and commodious. We furnish 
them witli every means of physical luxury. We spread carpets for our 
feet. We stretch ourselves on couches of down. We temper the at- 
mosphere at our will. We clothe ourselves with vestments wrought in 
every clime, and b ple of every hue and language. We vary our 
dress with every fashion. We load our tables with luxuries imported 
frm the tropics or the poles; we vex sea and land for new viands to stim- 
ulate our palates, already saturated with abundance. We please our- 
selves with every form of equipage, and tax the ingenuity of every arti- 
san, that we may be enabled to roll from place to place without the fa- 
tigue of motion. But why need I proceed to specify any further. We 
all perceive, on the least reflection, that it is in expenditures of this kind, 
that almost all the expenses of living are incurred. 

But if this be true, must there not be some grievous error in the prin- 
ciples of our conduct? Can this be a wise mode of expenditure for intel- 
ligent and immortal beings? In all that I have here recited, is there any 
thing in which, on principle, we have excelled, ( excuse the hemeliness of 
the illustration,) the Beaver that once inhabited these streams? The 
thoughtful animal expended all the treasures of his intellect or instinct, 
in rendering his dwelling commodious; and he accomplished it. Have we 
not done precisely the same thing? Has not all the expenditure of 
which I have spoken, been consumed for the convenience of the physical, 
the perishable, the material? Might not all this have been done, had we 
no consciousness of an immortal spirit ? 

But God has made us immortal. He has given to us a spiritual exist- 
ence. Each one of us possesses a priceless mind. We are endowed with 
reason to discover truth, imagination to form conceptions of the beautiful 
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and the grand, taste to Ae in all that is lovely or glorious, and con- 
science by which we are allied to God the Father of all, and the holy 
and blessed throughout the universe. It is by the ssion of these 
powers, that man claims precedence over the brute. It is by the cultiva- 
tion of these, that we have become more powerful than the savage, who 
once dwelt where we now dwell. _It is by the use of these powers, that 
all the wonders of art have been wrought, which we now behold around 
us. Ifsuch be the fact, it must certainly be true that this, the spiritual 
part of man, is by far the most deserving of attention, and that, in the 
cultivation of this portion of our nature, we can in the most appropriate 
manner invest our capital. » 

But while this is evident, does our practice correspond with these well 
established principles? We liberally expend our substance to preserve 
our bodies in health, and to cultivate in our children the full development 
of every power, and the outward manifestation of every grace. But do 
we bestow proportionate labor in developing every spiritual faculty, and 
protecting the immortal part from the spreading contagion of evil exam- 
ple, and the wasting results of evil habit? We expend whatever is ne- 
cessary in furnishing our tables with every thing that may be desired for 
the sustentation of .e body. Where is there the man among us, who 
would not blush to be considered an illiberal provider for the wants of his 
household ? but is any man ashamed to confess, that he has made no pro- 
vision for the spiritual appetites of his children? Who of us would per- 
mit tainted or unwholesome food to be brought into his house, or placed 
upon his tabie? and yet is not intellectual food of the most questionable 
character, daily read in the houses of many of our most excellent citi- 
zens? Who Is ashamed to declare, that he has no library in his house, 


or that, he has never taken the —_ to inquire whether the books that 


are read by his family, are useful or deleterious ? 

But this is not all. We know that the youthful mind is destitute of 
knowledge, and that it is strongly predisposed to the formation of im- 
proper habits. Every one knows that a child needs instruction, and that 
the labor of giving it instruction should be devolved upon those only, 
who are intellectually and morally qualified to‘impart it. The parent 
can rarely do this for himself. The principle of division of labor teaches 
us, that it can be much more successfully done by some one who will de- 
vote his whole attention to it. But, now, let us look over our own ne.gh- 
borhoods, and observe how very small, until quite lately, has been the 
amount of capital devoted to the education of our youth. Compare it 
with almost every other form of investment, and you at once perceive 
how small is its relative amount. Take, for instance, the railroad which 
_ within a stone’s throw of the place in which we are assembled. 

a of = and your fellow citizens, subscribed for its stock. You did 
wisely. It will, I presume, raise the value of every form of property 
here. Land will sell for a better price. You will thus become directly 
connected with the whole of the South, and with the whole of the East 
and West; and you can, at very little expense of transportation, ex-. 
change productions with the remotest extremities of our.country. This 
is certainly an improvement upon your former means of communication, 
and you are willing to invest your capital in the effort to secure it. But 
suppose you had been assessed to an equal amount, in order to provide 
the means of education; suppose you had been called upon to subscribe 
the same sum in aid of an effort to give to the youth of this village the 
best education in New England, would you not have considered the 
demand excessive? Would you have believed that you could possibly 
have paid it? Yet, l ask, is not the education of your children as impor- 
tant an object as the improvement of your means of transportation? 
Suppose you were to unite in such an effort, would not the amount of 
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which I have os be sufficient to accomplish the result, the giving to 
your children the best education in New England. Is it not evident, then, 
that we bestow upon the means of education, an attention very much 
less than they deserve ? 

1 have spoken in this manner as though I were addressing you in par- 
ticular. But this is not what I intend. I speak of the amount of atten- 
tion which, until lately, has been given to this subject, here in this State, 
and throughout New England. I know as well as you, that you have 
not been specially behind hand in this matter. You have always been 
prepared to do your a every effort to improve the condition of 
education amongst us. I have, however, alluded to these facts and have 

ented these parallels, that you may be enabled to judge of the degree 
in which we have erred, in estimating the proportion of our income 
which is due to the cause of education. 

1 greatly rejoice, however, that indications of decided improvement in 
this respect, are visible every where around us. In Massachusetts, for 
several years past, no subject has appealed with ter success to the 
enlightened public opinion of her citizens. One of her most gifted and 
eloquent sons has consecrated his life to this noble cause, and the results 
of his efforts have become every where apparent. Nor have we of Rhode 
Island been wholly wanting to ourselves in this good work. Although for 
many years the people were indifferent to their true interests in this re- 
spect, yet, when they came to its importance, they pursued it with a 

y steadfastness and a far-seeing liberality, which would do honor to 
any community in our country. The school system of Provideuce is ac- 
knowledged to be second to none in the land, in excellence and efficiency. 
The people in all our districts, agricultural and manufacturing, are — 
ing to know the best means of promoting the thorough education of their 
children; they are building school-houses on the best models that can be 

nted to them, and are raising money, with annually increasing lib- 
erality, for the purpose of accomplishing these results most puielly. 

It gives me great pleasure, Ladies and Gentlemen of Pawtucket, to be 
a witness to the enlightened zeal which you have manifested on this sub- 
ject. From this village, first went forth the impulse which called into 
existence the most important manufacturing interest in this country. It 
is meet that as you have taught us how to supply our external. you should 
teach us how to supply our internal wants. You have taught us how 
we may.clothe our Eodies, it is well that you should teach us how to cul- 
tivate, and strengthen, and ennoble our minds. You have intended to 
render this school-house a model for your fellow citizens throughout the 
State. It is a noble and patriotic emulation, and we thank you for it. 
We hope that every village and district in the State will imitate your 
example. 

I am delighted to observe that, in all your arrangements, you have in 
this matter acted with wise and thoughtful liberality. Instead of put- 
ting your school-house out of sight, in an inconvenient and unheal 

uon, you have placed it on an eminence, in a desirable locality, and 
ave determined to surround it with ample play-grounds. The building 
itself is exceedingly pleasing in its external proportions, and forms one of 
the most agreeable ornaments of your village. You thus associate edu- 
cation in the mind of the young with every thing gladsome and alluring; 
while, at the same time, you testily to your children, the importance which 
you attach to their intellectual cultivation. 

The apartments of your house are large and convenient. The desks 
are constructed upon the most improved models, and the seats seem to me 
durable and neat, and, at the same time, comfortable tothe pupil. Every 
thing in the school-rooms has the air of finish and completeness. The 
arrangements for illustration, by the blackboards, are, and I presume 
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that those by every other means will be, ample. With such instructors 
as you have - gee seconded by our own zealous and untiring efforts, 
I have no doubt that this school will be all that you desire to make it, one 
of the first model schools of New England. 

But I perceive that your forethought has gone farther. You have de- 
termined that other habits, besides those of the intellect, shall here receive 
their rt ae share of attention. You have provided for each scholar 
an exclusive place for his own hat and outer clothing. You have fur- 
nished your apartments with convenient wash-rooms, an improvemen 
which I do not remember to have seen in any other school-house. Thus 
you have made it necessary for each scholar to cultivate habits of order 
and cleanliness. In all these respects, I do not see how your arran 
— be better made, or how any thing else could ensepably he 

esired. 

How delightful an object of contemplation is such a school as this, 
when faithfully and zealously csoientele Here the slumbering germs of 
intellect will be quickened into life. Here talent, that would elerwies 
become torpid from inaction, will be placed upon the course of indefinite 
improvement. Here, the rough and uncultivated, arrested by the charms 
of knowledge, and allured by the accents of kindness, will lay aside their 
harshness, and assume the manners of refinement and d breeding. 
From hence the lessons of knowledge and the habits of order will be car- 
ried to many a family, and they will there awaken a whole circle toa 
higher and purer life. In a word, take the five hundred children, whom 
this building will accommodate, and suppose them destitute of the know- 
ledge, the discipline and the manners, which this school will confer; trace 
their course through life in all its vicissitudes, and observe the station 
which each of them must occupy ; and then, suppose these five hundred 
children imbued with the knowledge which you here are ge wony to give, 
and the habits which you intend to cultivate, and follow them through 
life, and observe the stations which you have qualified them to occupy ; 
and you have the measure of good which, year after year, you are accom- 
plishing by the establishment of these means of instruction. Look at the 
money that it costs. You can calculate it toa single cent, both the prin- 
cipal investment and the interest which it would yield. Butcan you esti- 
mate the intellectual service, and moral advantages which will accrue to 
you and your children, by this expenditure? The one is to you as the 
small dust of the balance. Were it all lost, you would hardly think of it. 
You would not think it worth while to smile at a man, who should say, 
Pawtucket is ruined, for it has lost a sum equal to that which all its means 
of education have cost. But — that, what that sum has purchased 
were lost ; suppose that your schools were shut up, and your re 
ulation consigned to ignorance ; that henceforth reading, writing, and all 
the knowledge which they unfold, should be taught or learned here no 
more for ever; then would Pawtucket in reality beruined. Every virtu- 
ous and intelligent family would flee from your border, and very soon 
your name woul be an opprobrium to New England. I ask, then, in 
view of all this, is there any money which you invest, that brings you in 
so rich a revenue, as that which you devote to the cause of education ? 

But I ought to apologize for occupying so much larger a portion of 

our time than I intended. I must, however, even now, break off abrupt- 
ly, and give place to others who are much more deserving than myself te 
be heard on this occasion. I will therefore add but a single suggestion. 
Let this effort which you have made, be but the first step in your pro- 
gress. Cultivate enlarged and liberal views of your duties to the young 
who are coming after you, and of the means that are given you to dis- 
charge them. A place as large as this, can perfectly well provide for all 
its youth of bogh sexes, as good an education as any one can desire. 
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What we are capable of doing in this respect, is so little known, that any 
pe spirited and united poputation, as wealthy as this, can easily place 
itself'in the congue in this march of improvement. It is in your power 
80 to cultivate the mind and manners of your children, that wherever they 
they will take grnsedanee of those of their own age and condition. 
our example would excite others to follow in your footste Who can 
tell how widely you might bless others, while you were laboring to bless 
yourselves? Are you prepared to enter upon so noble a career of im- 
provement? 
av 


id Remarks or Rev Mar. Oscoop. 


Mr. , of Providence, being called upon by the Chairman of the 
Bchosl Connie spoke esbelanes as follows f 

You will agree with me, friends, in deeming it a happy circumstance, 
that ty booq position places him at the head of the educational interests 
of this State, and whose name stands among the highest in the literature 
of our land, has favored us with his presence upon this occusion, and 
borne so decided witness to the importance of a far nobler popular educa- 
tion. After what we have heard, we cannot but recognize the common 
interests of all friends of sound learning, and rank the school and the uni- 
yersity as helpers in the same good cause. 

We have met to-day to consecrate this pleasant edifice to the service 
of popular instruction. Solemn prayer has been offered to the throne of 
mercy, and honest counsel has been addressed to you. This house is now 

as a temple of learning. Do we feel duly the significance of 
these exercises? Do we realize the common responsibility that we as- 
sume by participating in them? This afternoon has been spent in mock- 
ery, unless the parties here represented entertain and carry out serious 
convictions of duty. 

Let us feel that in consecrating this house to the purposes of education, 
we consecrate it to the spirit of order. Without good order, education 
cannot succeed ; and surely all will allow that good order cannot exist 
without the aid alike of master and scholar, parent and guardian. Let 
the teacher have your hearty co-operation in his endeavors to regulate his 
school. Let him not be left at the mercy of the unreasonable, who will 
call every act of discipline, tyranny; or of the quarrelsome, who will re- 
sent every restraint asa personality. Encourage in yourselves and your 
children the idea that good order has its foundation in the very nature of 
things, in the plan of the creation, and the hearts of man. There is or- 
der in God’s works,—in the heavens above,—on the earth beneath. We 
imitate the divine mind when we strive to do our work in accordance with 
the best rules, and submit passing impulses and little details toa common 
standard of right. Let the child be taught to accept this idea, and to see 
in the order of the school not so much the teacher’s will as the law of 
general good. Let this idea prevail, and a new day will come over our 
schools. Teachers will be more careful to place their passions under due 
control, by looking beyond present provocations to permanent principles ; 
and parents and children will acknowledge the justice of proper discipline, 
even when its penalties fall upon themselves. Consecrating this house 
to education, we consecrate it then to the spirit of good order. 

Akin to order is the spirit of good will,—that love that heightens every 
task, and cheers every labor. Let ys feel that this building is set apart 
as the abode of good will. In the simple beauty of its walls, and the 
neatness of its arrangements, we see at once that it is intended to bea 
pleasant place, where the young shall come rather in love than fear. Let 
every thing be done to carry out this idea, and remove all gloom from the 
work that here 1s to go forward. Let the voice of music be heard in the 
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intervals of study, and charm away weariness and discontent. Let 
courtcous manners prevail between scholars and teachers. Let the law 
of love be supreme, and the good of each be regarded as the good of all. 
Let every thing be done to make knowledge attractive, without impairing 
its solidity. “You have declared your principles upon this subject in the 
very structure of this edifice; virtually acknowledged the relation of the 
beautiful to the true, and applied to education that law of attraction that 
pervades all the plans of Divine Providence. Carry out these eae a 
without fear and without extravagance. Let not your care be given 
merely to make your dwelling-houses attractive. Let there be no more 
school-rooms so rude and uncleanly as hardly to be fit to shelter well-bred 
cattle. Let children learn neatness, taste, and refinement, along with 
their alphabet and multiplication table. To good will, under every one 
of its attractive agencies, this house should be devoted. 

Thus devoted, it will be a nursery of good works. Utility will go hand 
in hand with good order and good will. In this community, practical 
industry is the ruling power; utility is the prevailing standard. See to 
it that this standard is rightly adjusted, and that we do not confine our 
idea of usefulness to worldly or material interests. As we hear the sound 
of the spindle and the anvil, and see the spray of the waterfall, and the 
smoke af the furnace, let us rejoice at the large measure of enterprise and 
prosperity that have been granted us. But when we turn away from 
these things to look upon this house of learning, let us not think as some 
base souls do, that we have left utility behind, and are dealing only with 
what is visionary and unsubstantial. Next to the church of God, let us 
feel that the school-house is the most useful building in the community, 
and that from it should emanate the knowledge, principles, and habits 
that are to give life its direction and efficiency. Reckon in your estimate 
of the best wealth of your city, your schools, and, without them, regard 
all other wealth as disgraceful covetousness or mental poverty. 

Let the idea of utility preside over the direction of this school, and ali 
its studies tend not to fill the memory with loads of words, but to strength- 
en the mind, and invigorate and regulate the will and all the active 

wers. 

"Guation as it does in so sacred a seat of manufacturing industry, this 
house has a peculiar significance. Overlooking this prosperous town, it 
serves to express a generous creed—to say as if it were :—“ We, the 
people of North Providence, think much of the importance of industry and 
wealth, but we think that some other things are of still greater import- 
ance, and however remiss in duty we may have been in time past, we 
mean to practice upon a more generous system, and this fair ‘temple of 
learning, standing so far above the factory and workshop, is a substantial 
testimonial of our determination.” 

It is an interesting fact, that the first movement in this State in behalf 
of popular education was made, not by professional men, nor by mer- 
chants, nor any of the classes that might be thought, from their leisure or 
literature, to advocate the claims cf sound learning, but by an association 
of mechanics and manufacturers in Providence. I read to-day, with great 
pleasure, the memorial which this association presented to the Legisla- 
ture, in the year 1798. I honor those men for that document. But one 
of the original signers now survives. Who can meet that old man with- 
out respect ? ho will not honor John Howland even more for taking 
the lead in that memorial, than for having served under Washington at 
Trenton, and braved death in the battles of the revolution? Peace to his 
sturdy heart, and many good days yet to that stout Saxon frame! 

I must cease speaking with these few words as to the good ey 
will and good works, to which this house of learning is devoted. a 
good providence watch over it. imagination cannot but conjecture the 





? 
various scenes of its future history—picture to herself the groups of chil- 
dren who shall come to enjoy its privileges, and who in due time shall 
leave its walls for the pursuits of maturer life. Prophesy is not our gift, 
except the prophesy that calculates events by purposes and principles. 
Let this edifice be used faithfully for true purposes and for ao principles, 
‘and its future history will be a blessed volume in the annal of your town 


It will tell of generations of noble men and women, who have been educa- 
ted within these walls. And when this house shall have gone to dust, it 
will have performed a noble mission, by being the nursery of mental life 
that cannot die. 

Moy ty the dust, the pi heart may lie, 


which warmed it once, can never die.” 
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Reeurations or Cuauncy-Hatt Scasoor, Boston. 


The following Regulations of one of the best conducted Private Schools 
for Boys in New England, will furnish useful hints to teachers in franaing 
regulations for their own schools, especially in reference to the good be- 
havior of the pupils, and to the care of the school-room, furniture, &c. 

REQUISITION. 


Boys are required to be punctual at school. 

To scrape tkeir feet on the scraper, and to wipe them on every mat they pass 
over on their way to the hall. 

To hang their hats, caps, coats, &c., on the hooks appropriated to them re- 
spectively, by loops prepared for the purpose. 

To bow gracefully and respectfully on entering and leaving the hall, and any 
recitation room when a teacher is present. 

To take their places on entering the hall. 

To make no unnecessary noise within the walls of the building, at any time 
of night or day. 

To keep their persons, clothes, and shoes clean. 

To carry and bring their books for study, in a satchel. 

To quit the neighborhood of the school in a quiet and orderly manner, im- 
mediately after dismissal. 

To bring notes for absence, dated, and signed by persons authorized to do so, 
and stating the duration of the absence ; also, notes for tardiness, and for occa- 
sions when pupils are wanted at home before the ar hour of dismissal. 

To study S at home, ex when inconvenient to the family—in such 
eases to bring a certificate of the fact in writing. 

To present a by the featherend; a knift, by its handle; a book, the right 
side upward to be read by the person receiving it. 

To bow on ting or mer Gy thing 

To stand while speaking to a teacher 

To keep all books clean, and the contents of desks neatly arranged 

To deposite in desks al) books (exceyt writing books,) slates, pencils, rulera, 
ke, before dismis:al 

To give notice through the school Pou Odice, of all books, sama, &e. 


missing 
To pick up hats, caps, coats, pens, slips, beoks &e , found on the Boor, and 
pet them in their appropriate places 

To reptace lost Beye bemste Ae = be homging to the echo! and mate goed ofl 
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various scenes of its future history—picture to herself the groups of chil- 
dren who shall come to enjoy its privileges, and who in po time shall 
leave its walls for the pursuits of maturer life. Prophesy is not our gift, 
except the prophesy that calculates events by purposes and principles. 
Let this edifice be used page| for true purposes and for just principles, 
and its future history will be a blessed volume in the oneal of your town 


It will tell of generations of noble men and women, who have been educa- 
ted within these walls. And when this house shall have gone to dust, it 
will have performed a noble mission, by being the nufsery of mental life 
that cannot die. 


“ Cold in the dust, the ed heart may lie, 
But that which warmed it oncé, can never die.” 
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Recuiations or Cuauncy-Hatt Scaoot, Boston. 


The following Regulations of one of the best conducted Private Schools 
for Boys in New England, will furnish useful hints to teachers in framing 
regulations for their own schools, especially in reference to the good be- 
havior of the pupils, and to the care of the school-room, furniture, &c. 

REQUISITION. 


Boys are required to be punctual at school. 

To scrape their feet on the scraper, and to wipe them on every mat they pass 
over on their way to the hall. 

To hang their hats, caps, coats, &c., on the hooks appropriated to them re- 
spectively, by loops prepared for the purpose. 

To bow gracefully and respectfully on entering and leaving the hall, and any 
recitation room when a teacher is present. 

To take their places on entering the hall. 

To make no unnecessary noise within the walls of the building, at any time 
of night or day. 

To keep their persons, clothes, and shoes clean. 

To carry and bring their books for study, in a satchel. 

To quit the neighborhood of the school in a quiet and orderly manner, im- 
mediately after dismissal. 

To bring notes for absence, dated, and signed by persons authorized to do so, 
and stating the duration of the absence; also, notes for tardiness, and for occa- 
sions when pupils are wanted at home before the regular hour of dismissal. 

To study lessons at home, except when inconvenient to the family—in such 
cases to bring a certificate of the fact in writing. 

To present a a by the featherend; a knife, by its handle; a book, the right 

side upward to be read by the person receiving it. 
* ‘To bow on presenting or receiving any thing. 

To stand while speaking to a teacher. 

To keep all books clean, and the contents of desks neatly arranged. 

To deposite in desks all books (except writing books,) slates, pencils, rulers, 
é&c., before dismissal. 

To give notice through the school Post Office, of all books, slates, &c., 
missing. 

To pick up hats, caps, coats, pens, slips, books, &c., found on the floor, and 
put them in their appropriate places. 

To replace lost keys, books, écc., belonging to the school, and make good all 
damage done by them. e 

To write all requests on their slates, and wait until called. 

To close desks and fasten them before quitting school for the session. 

To raise the hand as a request to speak across the hall or any recitation 
room. 

To show two fingers when a pen is wanted. 

To = all refuse paper, stumps of pens, dcc., in the dust box. 

To be accountable for the*condition of the floor nearest their own seats, 

To fill all vacant time with ciphering, as a general occupation; and to give 
notice . the teacher, before dismissal, in case of omitting the exercise wholly 
on any day. 

To Sestioutesty vigilant, when no teacher is in the hall. 
an promote as far as possible, the happiness, comfort, and improvement of 

ers. 

To follow every class-mate while reading, and correct all errors discoverer 
in pronunciation, emphasis, or inflection. 

‘o point the fore finger of the left hand, at each letter or figure of the slip of 
copy, while writing, and the feather of the pen towards the right shoulder. 
o keep the writing book square in front. 

To rest the body on the left arm, while spelling, and keep the eye directed 
towards their own slates. 

To sit erectly against the back of the chairs, during the singing lessons, and 
to direct their attention to the imstructor. 
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Transferrers to show reports finished as early in the week as 3 o’clock on 
ay, P. M. . 
PROHIBITIONS. 
Boys are forbidden to buy or sell, borrow or lend, give, take, or exchange, 
any thing, except fruit or other eatables, without the teacher’s permission. 
To read any book in school except such as contain the reading lesson of his 


class. 

To have in his possession at school any book without the teacher’s knowledge. 

To throw pens, paper, or any thing whatever on the floor, or out at a window 
or door. 

‘To go out to play with his class when he has had a deviation. 

To spit on the floor. 

- To climb on any fence, railing, ladder, &c., about the school-house. 

To scrawl on, blot, or mark slips. 

To mark, cut, scratch, chalk, or otherwise disfigure, injure, or defile, any por- 
tion of the building or any thing connected with it. 

To take out an inkstand, meddle with the contents of another's desk, or un- 
necessarily open or shut his own. 

To write without using a card and wiper. 

To quit school without having finished his copy. 

To use a knife, except on the conditions prescribed. 

To remove class lists from their depositories. 

To meddle with ink unnecessarily. 

To study home lessons in school hours. 

To leave the hall at any time without leave. , 

To pass noisily, or upon the run, from one room to another, or through the 
entries. 

To visit the office, furnace room, or any closet or teacher’s room, except in 
class, without a written permit. 

To play at paw paw any where, or any game within the building. 

To play in the play-ground before school. 

To leave whittlings or other rubbish in the play-ground, on the side-walk, or 
around the building. ~ 

To go out of the play-ground in school hours. 

To carry out his pen on his ear. 

To use any profane or indelicate language. 

To nick-name any person. 

To = his knees, in sitting, against a form. 

To leave his seat for any purpose, but to receive class instruction. 

To go home, when deficient, without having answered to his name. 

To indulge in eating or drinking in school. 

To go out in class, after having been out singly; or going out singly, to linger 
below to play. 

To waste school hours by unnecessary talking, langhing, Playing, idling, 
standing up, turning round, teazing, or otherwise calling o e attention of 
another boy. 

— — stones, snow-balls, or other missiles about the neighborhood of the 
schoo . 

To bring bats, hockey sticks, bows and arrows, or other dangerous play-things 
to school. 

To visit a privy in company with any one. 

To strike, kick, push, or otherwise annoy his associates or others. 

In fine, to do any thing that the law of love forbids—that law which requires 
us To do to others as we would think it right that they should do to us. 


These regulations are not stated according to their relative importance, but 
as they have been adopted or called to mind. They are intended to meet gen- 
eral circumstances, but may be waived in cases of necessity, by special permis- 
sion, obtained in the prescribed mode. 


In a Lecture on Courtesy, delivered before the American Institute of 
Instruction at Boston, in August, 1840, Mr. Thayer, the Principal of the 
Chauncy Hall School, introduced the above regulat'‘ons as the topics of 
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his discourse. We extract portions of this admirable lecture, which may 
be found entire in the annual volume of the American Institute, published 
in 1842, and in the Massachusetts Common School Journal, Vol. II, for 
1840. . 

Scraping the feet at the door, and wiping them on the mats. This should be insisted 
on as one of the most obvious items in the code of cleanliness. It is not only 
indispensable to the decent appearance of a school room, but, if neglected, a 
large quantity of soil is carried in on the feet, which, in the course of the day, 
is ground to powder, and a liberal portion inhaled at the nostrils, and otherwise 
deposited in the system, to its serious detriment. Besides, if the habit of neg- 
lecting this at school is indulged, it is practiced elsewhere; and the child, en- 
tering whatever place he may, shop, store, kitchen, or drawing room, carries 
along with him his usual complement of mud and dirt; and the unseraped and 
unwiped feet are welcome nowheie, among persons a single grade above the 
quadruped race. 

I may be told, it is a matter little attended to by many adult persons of both 
sexes. To which I would reply, in the language of Polonius, 

. “Tis true—’t is pity; 
And pity ’t is—’t is true.” 
But this, instead of being an argument in favor of the non-observance of the 
wholesome rule in our schools, only points more emphatically to the duty of 
teachers in relation to it; for when, unless during the school-days, are such 
habits to be corrected, and better ones established ? 

I am fully aware of the difficulty of carrying rules like this into execution, 
even among children of double the age of those that form the schools of some 
who hear me; and do not forget how much this difficulty is increased By the 
tender age, and consequently greater thoughtlessness, of most of the pupils of the 
schools usually t-ught by females; but still, much may be done by proclaimin 
the rule, and pla~ing at the school entrance one of the elder scholars, to — 
the others of it, and see that it is observed, until the cleanly Aadit be established. 

In the. sghool above alluded to, the rule has grown into so general observance, 
that the discovery of mud on the stairs or entry leads immediately to the inquiry, 
whether any-stranger has been in. For, though few carry the habit with them, 
all are so trained by daily drilling, that it soon becomes as difficult to neglect it, 
as it was at first to regard it. . 

Hanging up on the hooks, caps, outer garments, §-c., by loops. It is not every 
school that is provided with hooks or pegs for children’s caps, garments, &c. 
All, however, be so provided with as much certainty as seats are fur- 
nished to sit upon. It not only encourages the parents to send the children in 
comfortable trim, but induces the children to take better care of their things, 
especially if a particular hook or peg be assigned to each individual pupil. It 
is one step in the system of order, so essential to the well-being of those des- 
tined to live among fellow-men. If dependent on the attention of mothers at 
home, I am aware that many children would often be destitute of the loops 
spoken of; but the children themselves could supply these, under the teacher’s 
supervision; for I understand the use of the needle is taught, in many schools, 
to the younger pupils of both sexes, and has been found a very satisfactory 
mode of filling up time, which, among the junior elasses, would otherwise be 
devoted to idleness. 

The next in order is, on keeping clean the person, clothes, and shoes. This, 
I am aware, must cost the teacher a great deal of labor to enforce; for if sent 
from home in a clean condition, the chances are more than two to one, that, on 
reaching school, a new ablution will be necessary. And in how many families 
this business of ablution is rarely attended to at all, with any fidelity; and as 
to clean clothes and shoes, if insisted on, the knswer might be in some such 
pleasant and laconic language as this: “ He ought to be thankful that he can 
get any clothes, without all this fuss, as if he were dressing for a wedding or a 
coronation!” Still, the rule is a good one, and should be enforced, as far as prac- 
ticable. Water can at least be had; and if a child seems a stranger to its ap- 
plication, one or two of the elder scholars should be sent out, as is the practice 
n some European schools, to introduce it to him, and aid him in using it. And 
f you can arouse him to feel some pride in keeping his dress and person clean, 
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and his shoes well polished, or at least, in keeping them free of mud, you teach 
him a lesson of self-respect, that may prove his temporal salvation, and bring 
him to be, when out of school, instead of the squalid vagrant, a companion of 
pilferers and refugees from justice, the incipient worthy member of society, and 
perhaps a benefactor of his race. It is amazing to reflect how very slight a 
circumstance in the life of a human being, in the early stages, sometimes casts 
him on that tide, which leads to glory or to infamy! 

Some one of note has said, that “ he considers cleanliness as next to godli- 
ness ;” and I have been accustomed to look upon one, thoroughly clean in the 
outward man, as necessarily ae a clean heart, a pure spirit. Whether 
it may be adopted as a rule of judgment or not, need not now be decided. The 
claims of cleanliness are, without considering the deduction as infallible, too 
commanding to be resisted, and should ever be maintained. 

The fourth relates to quitting the neighborhood of the school, on being dis- 
missed. ‘This is desirable for the safety of the children; it removes them to 
some extent, from temptation, and aids in the fulfillment of the reasonable ex- 

ctations of parents, that their children will be at home at the appointed hour. 
ft is a practical lesson in punctuality, which, as the pe come into life, will 
be found of great service to them. {t may be ranked with behavior, and con- 
sidered as among those things which constitute the character of a good child. 
It is especially due to the families residing in the vicinity of the school. Do 
what you may to prevent annoyance, it is scarcely possible for a large school 
to be an agreeable neighbor to families within its hearing. They are subject 
to its petty disturbances, in all states of health and sickness, in trouble and in 
joy; and are surely entitled to the relief afforded by dismissal and sending the 
children totheir homes. Shouting, screaming, and yelling, should be prohibited, 
and the children directed to go away in a quiet and orderly manner. Surely, 
every*principle of courtesy, of kindness, and good neighborhood, demands it 
and should not demand in vain. Who has not waited with the operations o 
some of the senses suspended, for the periodical abatement of an intolerable 
nuisance, and felt, in due time, all the joy of the anticipated relief ? 

“Every boy to be accountable for the condition of the floor nearest his seat ;” 
that is, he is not to allow any thing, whether valuable or not, to lie og the floor, 
and, consequently, every thing contemplated in the preceding rule, as far as any 
individual’s vicinity is concerned, is taken care of, and all worthless articles 
likewise removed. This making committee-men of all the pupils must have a 
very good effect on the condition of the school room, and promote that neatness 
pe’ order, which are above recommended. 


The next rule — the pupils to be particularly quiet and diligent, when 


the teacher is called out of the room. This I regard as of very great conse- 
quence; for it involves a sentiment of magnanimity, which it should be the aim 
of all guardians of the young to implant, to develop, and to cherish. Children 
often infringe school regulations, and much is to be overlooked in them, espe- 
cially when at a very tender age. Their little minds are scarcely able to en- 
tertain, for a long time together, the influence of many rules, except under the 
excitement of great hope or fear; and when the teacher is present, they often 
unconsciously offend, and should be judged with clemency; but when left as 
their own keepers, they should be early made to understand how discourteous, 
how dishonorable, how base, it is to transgress the laws of the schocl. Each 
shou!d vie with eaeh in good example, and thus convince the instructor, that 
confidence reposed in them can never be abused. 

The last item, under the head of Requisitions, is this: “To promote, as far as 
possible, the happiness, eomfort, and improvement, of others.” If to the few 
exclusively moral and religious obligations, those of courtesy be added, this re- 
quisition cannot fail of being observed. I say, exclusively or stricily moral, be- 
cause the notion of courtesy hardly enters the mind, when we speak of moral 
conduct; and yet, in nearly all the minor points, and in most.which affect the 
happiness of others, in our ordinary intercourse with them, apart from the trans- 
actions of business, it is courtesy that influences us most. It may be denomina- 
ted the benevolence of behavior. Aware I am that a hypocrite may be courteous: 
and hypocrisy in a child is inexpressibly loathsome. But hypocrisy is not a 
necessary attendant on eourtesy. One may be as courteous as Lafayette, and 
yet as pure and upright as Washington. If, then, school-boys are kind-heartev 
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and friendly to their mates, and evince it towards them in thei: manners, they 
will; by their example as well as by their words, fulfill the injunction of the rule. 

The “ Prohibitions” are in the same spirit as the requisitions, and seem to be 
much the same in substance, although thrown into a negative form of speech. 
The first is in these words: “ No boy to throw pens, paper, or any thing what- 

-ever, on the floor, or out at a window or door.” This refers to a volw act 
of the pupil,—the rule requiring boys to pick up whatever is found on the floor 
to those accidental scatterings, for which one would not be culpable. The pro- 
hibition is founded on that necessity for order and neatness, which must ever be 
maintained in a well-conducted institution, to whatever object, worthy of atten- 
tion, it may be devoted. And this is urged thus repeatedly, because of the in- 
effable importance of first s‘eps. Becin ricut, should be the motto and rallying 
word of every nursery and every school. 

Spilting on the floor.” This topic I would willingly avoid, but fidelity to my 
charge forbids it. The practice, disgusting as it is, is too prevalent in many ot 
the families that furnish a for your schools, to be overlooked, or winked 
out of sight; and if the children could carry home new notions in regard to it, 
I am sure you would have furnished a good lesson to their parents. 

The habits of large portions of society demand a reform. It is futile to ex- 

ct any general amendment in those who have grown old in given practices; 

ut with the children, those whose habits are, to a great extent, yet unformed, 
much may be done. And although the counteracting influences of home mili- 
tate against your wholesome requisitions, happy is it for us, that a goodly por- 
tion of New England respect for teachers stil remains, to give authority and 
weight to your well-founded and reasonable rules. In many, if not in most, 
families, of our own countrymen, the fact that the ‘school-ma’am’ said so, is 
sufficient to make the rule promulgated binding on the parents; the mother, es- 
pecially, will exert her authority and influence on the teacher’s side ; and if the 
teacher possesses the qualities of judgment, discretion, a proper consideration 
for the circumstances of the families to which her children belong, to guide her 


’ in the adoption of her ———_ she will be able to exert a power for good, 


within the sphere of her daily duties, which will continue to be felt and acknow- 
ledged, long after she shall have rendered her final account. 

Marking, cutting, scratching, chalking, on the school-house, fence, walls, G-c., are 
forbidden, as connected with much that is low, corrupting, and injurious to the 
ot se and rights of others. They are the beginnings in that course ef de- 

asing follies and vices, for which the idle, the ignorant, and profane, are 10st 
remarkable; the first steps in that course of degradation and impurity, by which 
the community is disgraced, and the streams of social intercourse polluted. 
You mark the track of its subjects as you would the trail of a savage maraud- 
ing party, by its foul deeds and revolting exploits; as you would the path of the 
boa constrictor, in its fil/hy slime, which tells that man’s deadly enemy is abroad. 
And we are called on, by every consideration of duty, to ourselves, to our off- 
spring, and to our race, to arm against this tremendous evil, this spiritual bohon 
upas, which threatens so wide-spread a moral death. 

We cannot escape the evidences of this, which assail us on every hand, some- 
times on the very walls of our school-houses and churches ; but especially in 
places removed from public view, where the most schocking obscenity of i 
guage is displayed, to poison the youthful mind, illustrated by emblems, which, 
in the words of one who deeply mourns with us over the existence of this mon- 
strous evil, this desolating curse, “would make a heathen blush!” These fright 
ful assaults on decency demand reform. The deep, low murmur of insulted 
humanity will, I doubt not, unless this evil be checked, ascend to the tribunal 
of Eternal Purity, and invoke the malediction of our Judge, which may yet be 
displayed in the blasting of our fair land, like another Sodom! To avert so 
deplorable a catastrophe, let the thousands of the good and virtuous in yous 
midst, formed into one indomitable phalanx, take the noble stand which belongs 
to them, and never abandon it, till the enemy be forever vanquished ; forever 
banished from the now polluted, but ever to be cherished, land of the Pilgrims! 

By these practices, the mind acquires such a hankering after, and morbid 
relish for mischief, that no tree, or shrubbery, or flowers, or public embellish- 
ments, or exhibitions of art or taste, however beautiful or expensive, are sacred 
from the marring or destructive touch. A sensibility to the beautiful needs to 
pe cultivated among us; and mav easily be done with the young, if a propes 
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and sincere value be placed upon it by ourselves, and the children see that our 
admiration is a reality. It exists much more generally in continental Europe 
than in our own country. There, the decorations of public walks, parks, and 
gardens ; the galleries of the arts, and the magnificent strucwures which adorn 
their cities, are looked at, enjoyed, admired, by all classes; and rarely, indeed, 
is the Vandal hand of mischief or destruction found to desecrate these monu- 
ments of a nation’s refinement. But how is it with us? No sooner has the 
artist given the last touch to the fluted column, than some barbarian urchin 
chips off a wedge of it, in wanton sport. How often is our indignation excited 
by the painter’s boy, who, as he passes the newly-erected dwelling or recently- 
painted wall, daubs it with his black paint-brush, for yards in length, as he 
saunters om se | along. And what more common, in almost all public build- 
ings, in cupolas, observatories, &c., especially, for persons, apprehensive of be- 
ing forgotten by posterity, than to cut out their names or their initials, as if this 
were their only road to immortality ! 

The use of knives is the thing next prohibited. In mere primary schools, this 
rule, and the one last mentioned, would find, perhaps, little todo. Some, how- 
ever, there are, I doubt not, even in such schools, who suffer from the too free 
use of knives, as their forms, desks, or benches, could testify. Nothing is more 
fascinating to a boy than a knife. And what pleasure can there be in possess- 
ing a knite, if one may not use it? Hence the trouble occasioned by the instru- 
ment. He early learns in imitation of his elders if not his betters, that wood was 
made to be cut, and that the mission of a knife is, to do the work. 

This topic can hardly be thought out of place, by those who will look into 
the recitation-rooms of almost any of our colleges, where many a. dunce, un- 
worthy of any degree, soon, by his dexterity in this department, lays claim to 
that of master of the art,—of hacking ; “and has his claim allowed.” 

I have already adverted to the whittling propensities of our people ; but, with 
your permission, I will add a remark or two, with a view to placing this nation- 
al peculiarity in a stronger light. So proverbial have we become, among for- 
eigners, in t'sis respect, that, if a*Yankee is to be represented on the stage, you 
find him with a jackknife in one hand, and in the other a huge bit of pine tim- 
ber, becoming every moment smaller, by his diligent handiwork. If he is talk- 
ing, arguing, or, more appropriately, if he is driving a bargain, you find him 
plying this, his wonted trade, with all the energy and dexterity of a beaver; 
and, as it was once said of an English advocate, that he could never plead, 
without a piece of packthread in his hands, so the Yankee would lose half his 
thrift, unless the knife and wood were concomitants of his chaffering. But the 
habit is of evil tendency, and ought to be checked. He indulges in it without 
discrimination, upon whatever is cut-able; and, worse than the white ant, which 
saws down and carries away whole human habitations, when they have become 
deserted, the whittling Yankee would hack your dwelling in present occupation, 
until he rendered you houseless. Let the mischief be checked betimes; do it 
at school; showing, at the same time, the uselessness, the folly, and the annoy- 
ing nature, of the habit. It is not merely at home, among our own people, that 
it is practiced by us; but we carry it with us wherever we go, and, even among 
strangers, establish our New England identity by it. 

The smrit of the school rules at which we have glanced, should be carried 
into every family. It is not enough to present the summary at which we have 
arrived ; we should also insist on minor particulars, by words and actions, not 
at school only, but at home, where great familiarity produces influences unfa- 
vorable to the exercise of courtesy,—such as the closing of all doors, especially 
in cold weather; the doing of it gently, without slamming ; moving quietly over 
the floor; abstaining from shouting, whistling, boisterous plays, wearirg the 
hat in the house, &c. Just in proportion as such habits can be secured by yous 
labors, will you bring down upon your heads the blessing of mothers, worn by 
eare, by sickness, and the rudeness of their offspring. Powerless themselves, 
to uce a reformation, thei: gratitude to you will be sincere and heartfelt. 

hildren should be taught to take leave of their parents and friends, on going 
to school, and to offer the friendly salute and kind inquiry, on returning home. 
Nothing tends more to strengthen the silken cords of family affection, than 
these little acts of courtesy; and their fnfluence on the observer is highly fa- 
vorable to benevolent feeling. If these points are attended to in our families, 
they will not fail of being carried into company, where they are always a coin 
of sterling value. 
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Rutes ror THE CaRE AND PreservaTIon oF Scuoot-Hovuses. 


The following provisions gre included among the Regulations for the 
Government of Teachers and Pupils of Public Schools, adopted by School 
Committees in most of the towns of Rhode Island: 


For Teachers: 

There shall be a recess of at least fifteen minutes in the middle of every 
half day ; but the primary schools may have a recess of ten minutes every hour: 
at the discretion of the teacher. 

It shall be the duty of teachers to see that fires are made, in cold weather, in 
their respective schogl-rooms, at a seasonable hour to render them warm and 
comfortable by school time; to take care that their rooms are properly swept 
and dusted; and that a due regard to neatness and order is observed, both in 
and around the school-house. 

As pure air of a proper temperature is indispensable to health and comfort, 
teachers cannot be too careful in giving attention to these things. If the room 
has no ventilator, the doors and windows should be opened before and after 
school, to permit a free and healthful circulation ef air; and the temperature 
should be regulated by a thermometer suspended, five or six feet from the floor, 
in such a position as to indicate as near as a the average temperature, 
and should be kept about 65 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The teachers shall take care that the school-houses, tables, desks, and appa- 
ratus in the same, and all the public property entrusted to their charge, be not 
cut, scratched, marked, or injured and defaced in any manner whatever. And 
it shall be the duty of the teachers to give prompt notice to one or more of the 
trustees, of any repairs that may be needed. 

For Pupils: ‘ 

Every pupil who shall, accidentally or otherwise, injure any school property, 
whether fences, gates, trees or shrubs, or any building or any part thereof;. or 
break any window glass, or injure or destroy any instrument, apparatus or fur- 
niture belonging to the school, shall be liable to pay all damages. 

Every pupil who shall any where, on or around the schoo! premises, use or 
write any profane or unchaste language, or shall draw any obscene pictures or 
representations, or cut, mark, or otherwise intentionally deface any school fur- 
niture or buildings, or any property whatsoever belonging to the school estate. 
shall be punished in proportion to the nature and extent of the offence, an 
shall be liable to the action of the civil law. 

No scholar of either sex shall be permitted to enter any part of the yard or 
buildings appropriated to the other, without the teacher’s permission. 

Smoking and chewing tobacco in the school-house or upon the school prem- 
ises, are strictly prohibited. 

The scholars shall pass through the streets on their way to and from school 
in an orderly and becoming manner; shall clean the mud and dirt from their 
feet on entering the school-room: and take their seats in a quiet and respectful 
manner, as soon as convenient after the first. bell rings; and shall take proper 
pone po their books, desks, and the floor around them, are kept clean and in 

order. 

° It is expected that all the scholars who enjoy the advantages of public schvols, 
will give proper attention to the cleanliness of their persons, and the neatness 
and decency of their clothes—not only for the moral effect of the habit of neat- 
ness and order, but that the pupils may be at all times prepared, both in con- 
duct and external appearance—to receive their friends and visitors in a respect- 
able manner; and to render the school-room pleasant, comfortable and happy 
for teachers and scholars. 


In the “ Regulations of the Public Schools in the city of Providence” 
it is made the duty “ of the principal teacher in each school-house, for the 
compensation allowed by the Committee, to employ some suitable person 
to make the fires in the same when necessary, and to see that this import- 
ant work is properly and economically done ;” also “ for the compensation 
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alluwed, to employ some suitable person to sweep the room and its entries 
daily, and dust the blinds, seats, desks, and other furniture in the same, 
and to clean the same once a quarter, and tg see that this work is neatly 


and properly done.” . 

The teachers must also “ take care that the school-houses, the appara- 
tus in the same, and all the public property entrusted to their charge, be 
not defaced, or otherwise, injured by the scholars, and to give prompt 
notice to the Superintendant of any repairs and supplies that may be 
needed.” 


PracticaL SuGcesTIONs RESPECTING VENTILATION, Fires, SwEep- 
ING aND Dustina. 


The following suggestions are taken from the Manual of the System of 
Discipline and Instruction for the Schools of the Public School Society of 


New York: . 
VENTILATION. 


Strict attention should be paid to all the means provided for temperature and 
ventilation. During the season of fires, the thermometer should be watched,— 
and the ventilating flues, windows, doors, and stoves, should be constantly at- 
tended to,—and every precaution taken, to give as pure an atmosphere to the 
school-room, as circumstances will allow. This is not only necessary, for a 

roper and free exercise of the physical powers,—but it will be found greatly to 
influence every mental exercise; for, both will partake of either languor, or 
vigor, according as ventilation is neglected, or duly attended to. In warm 
weather, the upper sashes should be down during school hours, and allowed to 
remain open about four inches during the night,—except, that on occasion of a 
storm, the windows against which it beats, may be closed. In winter, except- 
ing when the weather is exceedingly cold and piercing, it may be of advantage 
to have two or more of the upper sashes down about an inch during the night; 
but these as well as the doors should be closed before kindling the fires. T'wo 
or more of the upper sashes should be drawn down at the end of the first half 
hour after opening school,—and again, for a short time at each successive half 
hour,—and whenever the thermometer rises to 70 degrees. At all seasons, the 
windows and doors should be thrown wide open for a few minutes during each 
recess, while the scholars are in the yard. The teacher should be careful to 
require al] the scholars to go out, except such as may reasonably be excused on 
account of infirmity or sickness; and even these should be required to change 
their places, and toexercise themselves by walking to and fro in the school-room. 
At all seasons, at the close of school, all the doors and windows should be 
opened for a few minates, in order that a pure atmosphere may be admitted 
and retained during the noon-time recess, or at night. A thermometrical diary 
must be kept during the winter season, and the temperature of the room noted 
at the opening, middle, and close, of each daily session. Further directions on 
this point are given in the instructions for making fires. The window-blinds 
and curtains are for the p of guarding against the sunshine, or observa- 
tion from without. They should, therefore, be so managed, as only to exclude 
the direct rays of the sun, and kept open or shut accordingly. When required 
as a screen from observation, they should extend no farther than necessary for 
that purpose. Attention to these rules will give an air of cheerfulness within, 
*so congenial to the young. It is important that this fact be impressed on all- 
that air, and light, are grand essentials in a school-room: let the first be ‘Steely 
admitted, and the second never causelessly excluded. 
FIRES. 

The ashes should be taken from the stoves in the morning only, leaving a 
layer of one inch in depth: then to proceed to build with the materials after 
following manner: Place one large stick on each side; in the space between 
them, place the kindling wood; and abvve it, the smal] wood, somewhat cross- 
wise; then, set fire to the kindling, and close the stove door. See that the 
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draught is cleared of ashes, or other obstructions; and that the dampers are 
properly adjusted; (these are generally so arranged as to open the draught 
when the handle is parallel with the pipe). If the materials have been laid ac- 
cording tc the foregoing directions, the combustion will be free. Should the 
temperature of the room be as low as 40°, fill the stove with wood. Under or- 
dinary circumstances, in thirty-five minutes the temperature will be raised to 
60 degrees,—at which point it should certainly be, at the time of opening school ; 
when the stove may be supplied with one or two large sticks. At all times, be- 
fore supplying wood, draw forward the brands and coals with the fire-hook. If 
there should be too much fire, open the stove door, and if necessary, turn the 
damper,—or, what may be better for economy, effectually close the draft at the 
stove door with ashes. By attention to all these directions,* the temperature 
may be maintained, the wood entirely consumed, and the thermometer stand at 
60 degrees, at the clos@ of the school; which is desirable in cold weather, so as 
not to subject the pupils to too sudden a change of temperature on going into 
the open air. The evaporating pan should be kept clean, and filled with water 
when in use. In damp rooms it is not needed,—nor in damp weather :—but it 
should be emptied, cal wiped dry, before it is set aside. 
DUSTING AND SWEEPING. 

For a large room, or one department of a Public School building, six brooms 
will be found sufficient to be in use. When half worn, they will serve for 
sweeping the yard; and when well worn down in that service, will still be use- 
ful for scrubbing, with water or sand; and, if properly used by the sweepers, 
will be evenly worn to the last. Before sweeping, pull down the upper sashes, 
and raise the under ones. Let the sweepers be arranged, one to each passage 
between the desks,—and, beginning at the windward side, sweep the dirt before 
them, till it is carried forward to the opposite side of the room. The broom 
should rest square on the floor, and, with the motion used in raking hay, should 
be drawn towards the sweeper, without flirting it outwards, or u week, which 


raises unnecessary dust, and wears the broom irregularly. The dirt, when 
taken up, should be carried into the middle of the street. The dusting is to be 
done in the same regular manner, allowing a suitable interval after sweeping. 
If at noon, dusting should be done shortly before school time; if at night, dust 
the next morning. In out-door sweeping, the same rule is to be followed—the 
sweepers going in ranks, and _ oo from the windavard. Let the scrubbing 


be done by a similar method. When once acquainted with these methodical 
plans, the cleaners will do the work, not only more effectually, but with more 
satisfaction and ease to themselves—and being a part of domestic economy, it 
will be, so far, an advantage to understand how to do it well. 

Although not strictly within the design of this work, but as closely con- 
nected with habits of neatness and order, we insert from the Manual quo- 
ted above, the following directions for delivering, holding, and returning 


a book. : 

The Manual is soon to be enlarged, and well deserves a place in every 
teacher’s library, although it has special reference to the organization and 
system of instruction adopted in the schools of the Public School Society. 


* From a return recently made out respecting the quantity and cost of fuel used in the dif- 
ferent schools of the Public School Societygit appears that the average cost of wood for a house 
like No. 17, (plans and description of which may be seen on p. 100,) having 13 stoves, including 
cartage, sawing, carrying in and piling, is $160. The lowest cost is $141, and the highest, $200. 
Ina Primary hous®, (like that described on page 103,) having four stoves, the average cost is $33 ; 
the highest being $40, and the lowest $25. The difference in the cost is mainly to be attributed 
to the difference in the care and oversight of the fire by the teacher. 

With a view of correcting the evil, the committee having charge of this business have pre 
pared a table which exhibits at one view the quantity of wood furnished to each school, so as 
to enable every teacher to compare himself with every other in this particular. 

The cost cf heating a Primary building of the same size, by wood in a furnace, is $75, and of 
Ward school building, of the same size as No. 17, by coal in a furnace, is $260. 
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The pupil should stand erect,—his heels near together,—toes turn- 
e:l out,—and his eyes directed to the face of the person speaking to 
him. _ 

‘Ficure one represents the Book Monitor with a pile of books 
across his left arm, with the backs from him, and with the top of the 
page to the right hand. 

Ficure two represents the Book Monitor, with the right hand 
hands the book to the Pupil, who receives it in his right hand, with 

xo back of the book to the left ; and then passes it into the left hand, 

where it is held with the back upwards, and with the thumb ex 
tended at an angle of forty-five degrees with the edge of the book 
(as in figure 2,) until a further order is given. 


\ 
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Figure tarEE—When the page is given out, the book is turned 
by the thumb on the side ; and, while held with both hands, is turned 
with the back downwards, with the thumbs meeting across the leaves, 
at a point judged to be nearest the place to be found. On opening 
the book, the left hand slides down to the bottom, and thence to the 
middle, where the thumb and little finger are made to press on the 
two opposite pages. Ifthe Pupil should have thus lit upon the page 
sought for, he lets fall the right hand by the side, and his position is 
that of Fig. 3. 

Ficure rour—But, if he has opened short of the page required, 
the thumb of the right hand is to be placed near the upper corner of 
the page, as seen in Fig. 4; while the forefinger lifts the leaves to 
bring into view the number of the page. If he finds that he has not 
raised enough, the forefinger and thumb hold those already raised, 
while the second finger lifts the leaves, and brings them within the 
grasp of the thumb and finger. When the page required is fouhd, all 

.the fingers are to be passed under the leaves, and the whole turned at 
once. Should the Pupil, on the contrary, have opened too far, and 
be obliged to turn back, he places the right thumb, in like manner, 
on the left-hand page, and the leaves are lifted as before described. 

Ficure rive—Should the book be old, or so large as to be weari- 
some to hold, the right hand may sustain the left, as seen in Fig. 5. 

Ficure six and seven—While reading, as the eye rises to the top 
of the right-hand page, the right hand is brought to the position seen 
in Fig. 4; and, with the forefinger under the leaf, the hand is slid 
down to the lower corner, and retained there during the reading of 
this page, as seen in Fig. 6. This also is the position in which the 
book is to be held when about to be closed ; in doing which; the left 
hand, being carried up to the side, supports the book firmly and un- 
moved, while the right hand turns the part it supports over on the left 
thumb, as seen in Fig.7. ‘The thumb will then be drawn out from 
between the leaves, and placed on the cover; when the right hand 
will fall by the side, as seen in Fig. 2. 

Ficure E1GHT—But, if the reading has ended, the right hand re- 
tains the book, and the left hand falls by the side, as seen in Fig. 8. 
‘The book will now be in a position to be handed to the Book Monitor ; 
who receives it in his right hand, and places it on his left arm, with 
the back towards his body. ‘The books are now in the most suitable 
situation for being passed to the shelves or drawers, where, without 
being crowded, they should be placed with uniformity and care. 

In conclusion, it may be proper to remark, that however trivial 
these minute directions may appear to some minds, it will be found 
on experience, that books thus treated, may be made to last double 
the time that they will do, under the usual management in schools. 
Nor is the attainment of a correct and graceful mode of handling a 
book, the only benefit received by the pupil. The use of this man- 
ual is calculated to beget a love of order and propriety, and disposes 
him more readily to adopt the habit generally, of doing things in a 
methodical and systematic manner. 
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